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WONDER TREAD TRUCK TIRE 
cuts costs up to 35% 


LOOKS BIGGER=IS BIGGER! 
HEAVY DUTY EXPRESS NO PREMIUM PRICE! 


WONDER TREAD ERE is a completely new highway truck tire that has cut 


is wider... flatter! 


tire costs as much as 35% for leading truck fleets! The 
long mileage and money-saving features of this tire are 
brought about by new construction principles which make 
up its Wonder Tread, 


The Wonder Tread of the Heavy Duty Express is molded 
into a flatter, wider contour. The tread contacts the road from 
shoulder to shoulder. More rubber is on the pavement 
Because a tire wears faster at the center of the tread, the cen 
ter rib of the Wonder Tread is wider than any of the other 
four. The flatter tread with widened center rib makes the 
tire wear slowly, evenly. 


TREAD IS COMPRESSED 


The Wonder Tread is highly 
compressed, and a com- 
pressed tread wears slowly, 
is more abrasion resistant. 
Adds mileage. Helps pre- 
vent tire growth and tread 
cracking. Here’s how the 5 ve opeatgpety ple 
tread is compressed: the a page 
tire is molded with the beads 4 COMPRESSED 1 
close together. When tire 
is mounted, air pressure 
a. ¥ = . : spreads the beads to rim 
Pe ge ee AK —<— width. The sidewalls act 
ee gre ‘ as levers, put the tread under compression. 
FLAT AGAINST THE ROAD from shoulder to shoulder! That's the 
way the new, wide Wonder Tread hugs the pavement. And that's why The shoulder design has narrow buttresses which support 
it runs longer. Piles up amazing mileage records. Cuts tire costs. the outside rib, yet has open spaces for maximum cooling 
The tire does not have heavy, heat-holding shoulders. I 
runs cooler. 





NYLON SHOCK SHIELD 


The Heavy Duty Express truck tire is made with the patented 
B. F. Goodrich nylon shock shield (in all tires of 8 or more 
plies). Layers of strong, elastic nylon cords under the tread 
stretch together to protect the tire body from road shock and 
bruises. Result: more mileage, more recappable tires and 
more miles per recap, increased bruise resistance and less 
danger of tread separation. 


Get the full story of the Wonder Tread from the BFG 
retailer. You'll find his ones 
address under Tires in the - We) 
Yellow Pages of the phone B *OSEARCH Knees 


HEAVY DUTY EXPRESS tires have given Husmann & Roper Freight book. The B. F. Goodrich E’Goodrj h 
Lines over 87,000 miles, 2 recaps, and they're still going strong. Company, Akron, Ohio. ie RVabEn c 
The B. F. Goodrich Wonder Tread also increases impact resist- Specify 8. F. Geedrich tires ee —S— 
ance and reduces tread cracking for this midwest highway hauler. when erdering new equipment ii 
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sa save us over $200,000 a year... 
repay their cost every 9 months!’ —pousteoay & company, inc, new vor 


No matter what the size or 
business, Nat.onal Machines 
th 


“Accounting systems and time-saving 
equipment in a major publishing house 
such as ours (we ship approximately 
50,000,000 books a year) are of para- 
mount importance 

“We depend on National Accounting 
Machines in our Book Club mail rooms 
and to handle our payroll and account- 
ing work. We use National Cash Regis- 
ters in the Doubleday Book Shops and 
company cafeteria. The result is a com- 
plete, integrated sales-accounting system 
that provides control over all transac- 


tions, and also furnishes valuable infor- 
mation to management. 

“Our National Machines pay for them- 
selves every 9 months, for they save us 
over $200,000 a year. And National's 
ease of Operation makes it simple to 
train operators and keep them happy 

another reason why we've ordered 4 
more National ‘Class 31°’ Accounting 
Machines.” 


——wP 4 Opuwheer 


Treas., Doubleday & Co Inc. 





ciency and soon pay 
the money they save 
trionals do up to 
automatically! Call 
representative tod 
much you ll save wit 


adapted to your needs 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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ELWELL 
; PARKER 
STR ucKs) 


@ Elwell-Parkers commonly give 
15 to 20 years’ service. The cost to 
maintain them is low. Thus they 
repay their cost many times over. 


Firms throughout the world, 
whether they use one truck or a 
hundred, rely on Elwell-Parker’s 
reputation for dependability and 
long life. They have continued 
to buy them year after year for 
more than forty years. 


Such a reputation is only gained 
through the policy of “building 
upto quality—not downto price” 
There are cheaper trucks on the 
market, but dollar for dollar 
Elwell-Parkers are the best! 

Look beyond first cost... buy 
trucks built to match the finest 


machines in your plant... buy 
Elwell-Parkers! 


FREE CATALOG 


describes 80 or more 
E. P. models and their 
features, Write The 
Elwell-Parker Elec- 
tric Co., 4004 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 3, O. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 





Link-Belt Research and Engineering .. . Working for Industry 


One of man’s oldest methods of conveying 
performs many tasks for modern industry 





On this late-model hay baler, Link- 
Bele Screw Conveyor feeds up to 10 
tons of hay per hour to the baling 
chamber. Below are shown three of 
many Link-Belt flighting designs. 


Helicoid flight conveyor screw 


LINK-BELT Screw Conveyors 
feed, elevate, distribute or mix 
a wide variety of bulk materials acsinigueeagm 


Y refining and specializing Archimedes’ 2000-year-old device for mov- 

ing materials, Link-Bele has made the screw conveyor extremely versa- 
tile. Widely used on agriculcural machinery, it also performs many functions 
in industrial plants. And Link-Bele has engineered a range of components 
for materials of widely varying characteristics. 

Whether the product is light or heavy, fine or coarse, granular or flaky, 
sluggish or free-flowing—Link-Belt can supply the screw conveyor that 
assures top efficiency. And here, as in every phase of bulk materials handling, 
Link-Belt offers unequalled experience in applying this and related con- ber 
veying equipment to your system. — LINK- entail ‘tg PANY 

You'll find evidence of Link-Belt’s research and engineering any place 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, I! 
materials must be moved or power transmitted. On farms . . . in mines, Plans: Chicago, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Colmar, 


Pa., Atlanta, Houston, inneapolis, San Francisco, 


mills and processing plants—Link-Belt products help increase output, re- Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Springs (South Africa), 
Sydney (Australia). Sales Offices, Factory Branch Stores 


duce costs, make America more productive. and Distributors in Principal Cities ; 











ONE SOURCE,...ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR MATERIALS HANDLING AND POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 





AMA’S 22nd 


NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 


PACKAGING - PACKING = MATERIALS HANDLING 


= 2023, 1953 


~ NAVY PIER, CHICAGO 


exhibit in this, the largest, most varied 


equipment, and materials for every presentation ever held in the field of 
phase of the packaging and shipping packaging and related functions. The 
of consumer and industrial products. must show for executives, minded to 
Almost 350 leading companies will cut costs and boost sales. 


Examine and compare the machines, 


For information about the exposition and concurrent conference, address the 
American Management Association, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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Must. this prosperous business 


fail for lack of one man? 


It’s a prosperous business now. 


Volume is high, profits and collections good. But 
chances are this one-man business may some day be 
worth only a fraction of its value to the family which 
inherits it. 

For statistics show that 4 out of 5 one-man businesses 
never survive the critwal period following an owner's 
death, 
Chief cause of this crisis is a shrinkage of assets and in- 
come when an owner dies. Volume slips off because 
some trade is always lost to competition. Accounts re- 
ceivable become less valuable because of increased difh- 
culty of collections. 

Meanwhile expenses keep right on—even increase. 
And if there isn’t ready cash to meet them, the busi- 
ness fails. 

Best way to provide that fund of ready cash, and make 
sure your one-man business will keep on earning for 
your family, is Business Life insurance, arranged for 


your business by your Travelers agent or broker. 


Let your Travelers man show you how Travelers Busi- 
ness Life insurance can provide the cash your business 
will need—when it’s needed most. The plan he will 
work out for you will cost less, in most cases, than the 
bare interest on the sum of money which would have to 
be borrowed by those left to carry on your business. 

If you’d like the name of the Travelers man nearest 


you, we'll send it on request. 





HELP YOURSELF TO SECURITY THROUGH 


The 
Travelers 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 








ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 























The EXPOSITION 
of BASIC MATERIALS 
fov INDUSTRY i 








Here, at last, is the event that’s 
been dreamed of by every man 
involved in the planning, design, 
development, production and 
marketing of his company’s prod- 
ucts. Here is the never-before op- 
portunity to see and compare all 
the basic materials in one place, 
under one roof, at one time. 

In the Basic Materials Exposition 
you can chart a sure course 
through the maze of technical 
data created by the flood of great 
new developments in basic mate- 
rials for industry. 

* You can talk to the country’s 
top materials experts. 

* You can study the latest appli- 
cations of materials new and old. 
® You can pick up new ideas that 
will spark new product design 
and product improvements, lower 
costs, boost sales. 

The Exposition of Basic Materials 
for Industry has been developed 
for you— product and materials 
engineers, product development 
executives, research and produc- 
tion executives, sales and market- 
ing specialists, product designers, 
top executives. Plan now to at- 
tend. Write for tickets and com- 
plete details. 








19-19 


1953 


GRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


NEW YORK 





WATIOWAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


A comprehensive 
conference on materials 
reaching into every 
critical phase of 
materials selection, 
product design and 
engineering will be held 
concurrently with the 
exposition. Top experts 
from major industries 
will lead conference 
sessions, 


CLAPP & POLIAK + EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT + 341 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








NATIONAL 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


— EXPOSITION 


See the largest and most comprehensive array of 
materials handling equipment ever assembled in 
one place and at one time! More than 250 com- 
panies will present and demonstrate six acres of 
machines, supplies and services that are today’s 
pacemakers for cost reduction and operating 
efficiency. 


Top experts will examine new developments in 
materials handling techniques at conference ses- 
sfons concurrent with the show. 





For information, address 
Clapp & Poliak, Exposition Management, 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
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BROWN FINTUBE Sectioual HEAT EXCHANGERS 


@ Avoid the loss in efficiency that results from just a 
few thousandths of an inch of deposit on the tubes, by using Brown Fintube 
Sectional Exchangers for every heating and cooling service. 


The longitudinal passages of Brown Fintube Sections control the 
material flow, eliminating baffles and the back eddies that encourage 
fouling. Their greater heating surface — 2 to 8 times that of bare tubes — 
permits more BTUs to be transferred at lower temperature per square foot 
of surface, minimizing “coking” and charring. Brown Fintube Sections are 
easy to clean — and — by simply manifolding a few extra sections into the 
unit, one stream after another can be taken off line for cleaning while the 
rest — always thoroughly clean — carry the unit’s full rated capacity, year 
after year — without any shut-downs, 


Efficient heating, is only one of Brown Fintube’s many advantages. 
You'll find full details in our Bulletin No. 512. It will give you ideas. 
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Sectional Tank Suction Heoters 


l Meet 
INTUBE CO pt ee 
~ = 
BROWN FinTuBE aoe 
LAL teamivee PROOUC!S Elyria, Okéa 


NEW YORK * BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO * CLEVELAND * CINCINNATI © DETROIT * CHICAGO © ST. PAUL © ST. LOUNS 
MEMPHIS © BIRMINGHAM * NEW ORLEANS © SHREVEPORT * TULSA * HOUSTON * DALLAS © LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * and ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


Line Heoters 
Process Heoters Tonk Meeters Fieed indirect Heaters 





IN THE PAINT SPRAY BOOTHS OF READERS REPORT 


Studebaker = |" 


.-- In your hunt for a typical repre- 
sentative of “new industries’ in opera- 
a tion in Kansas City (Feb, 21 issue— 
DB page 110—Kansas City: Factories Can’t 

\nrbown Conceal a Cowtown) . . . you used a 

— picture of Gustin-Bacon’s local Plant 

WATER TREATMENT dl — page eee #5 by way of illustrating some of the 
; 3 new industries that contribute now- 

ve. aw ye adays to Kansas City’s “diversification.” 

Unfortunately, the picture as you 
used it tends to defeat your purpose, 
for it doesn’t “work” with your caption 
“Diversification is marked in the new 
industries” half as well as it works with 
your “Cowtown” headline. What vou 
have done, in the picture, is slice off 
the “Gustin” half of our factory sign, 

. and have run only the “-Bacon 
Manufacturing Co.” half—which ap- 
pears to put us in the meat business... . 
As you know, we are makers of glass 
fiber insulation products. . In that 
sense, we do represent something new 
in Kansas City, although we have been 
in business and constantly expanding 


A WATER WALL ALONE since 1933. ... This is one time, we 


believe, where half-a-name is not better 
iS NOT ENOUGH than none. 
B. P. Murpuy 


DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 
Proper treatment of spray booth water is necessary for GUSTIN-BACON MFG. CO. 
protection against production-crippling breakdowns KANSAS CITY, MO. 

— stoppages that result from clogged pumps, fouled 
exhaust fans, and plugged-up water jets. Studebaker, 
among other prominent industrial companies, avoids 
unnecessary maintenance costs by using Dearborn 
Spray Booth Treatment. The treated water carries away 
the particles of paint overspray and floats them so that 
they can be easily collected for disposal or reclama- 
tion. It will pay you to discuss your spray booth opera- 
tion with a Dearborn Engineer. 





WHY YOU CAN RELY ON DEARBORN ¢ Left-hand section is what we didn’t 


print. 


Dearborn has specialized in the conditioning of water 
and control of corrosion since 1887. This broad ex- 
perience in water treatment and rust prevention—plus A Head Start 

Dearborn’s extensive laboratory and research facili- Dear Sir: 

ties—are at your service...at no obligation. You'll find I have read with interest the article, 
it will pay to... What's Giving? [BW —Mar.7’53,p115}. 


I would like, however, to correct the 
> statement that the Cleveland survey “‘is 
know your Dearborn engineer the first of «ts kind to be conducted on 
a community basis.’” Over the past sev- 
eral months I have conducted a similar 
survey in Allegheny County in con- 
junction with a study which is to be 
published by me in May of this year, 
enenn tania under the title, Corporate Giving in 
Allegheny County. . . . 


The interest shown by local com- 
COMBATTING CORROSION EVERYWHERE SINCE 1887 panies in the results of my study has 


convinced me that such surveys should 








Dearborn Chemical Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Phillips Petroleum Company geophysicists 
use a seismograph to record earth tremors 
caused by an explosive charge placed in a shal 
low hole. These records enable them to chart 
underground rock formations which provide 
valuable clues to deposits of oil or natural gas 











\/ 1s where you tind v#/ 


Despite scientific techniques in oil exploration, there is 
only one sure way to determine where oil exists. That 
is by the costly and risky business of drilling test wells. 


Phillips Petroleum Company last year took out of the 
ground a daily average of 186,460 barrels of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids, the highest rate of production in 
the company’s history. These were used not only for 
fuels and lubricants but in such a diversified range of 
products as synthetic rubber, chemical fertilizers, sulfur 


compounds, carbon black, and special chemicals used in 
the manufacture of synthetic fibers. 


Despite the high rate of production, the company’s 
additions to its proved reserves of crude oil and natural 
gas exceeded its 1952 withdrawals. This was accomplished 
by the difficult and costly business of ‘‘wildcatting” . . . 
exploring and testing in unproved areas. 

Continuous and intensive exploratory operations are 


essential to the health of the oil industry and our na 
tional economy. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


We Put the Power of Petroleum at America’s Service 
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IT SAYS 5 MILES... 
BUT ITS GONE 2000 


The mileage reading on 

the speedometer doesn’t 

necessarily show the miles 

that the car has traveled 

from manufacturer to 

dealer. Safely secured in a 

rail freight car — equipped with the Evans Auto 
Loader — it may have traveled hundreds or even 
thousands of miles, without turning a wheel, be- 
fore being placed on the dealer’s floor. 


The manufacturer, distributor, dealer, and the in- 
dividual who eventually purchases a car, realize 
the fact that an auto shipped by rail has complete 
weather protection. It is a clean car, inside and 
out, when it arrives at its destination. 


i ite), | 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U.S. A.) 





be conducted on a community level in 
all the major industrial cities of the 
country. ... 

Joun C. Bramer, JR. 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


¢ The Cleveland project was a com- 
munity cffort that naturally brought 
attention that would not ordinarily be 
attached to a graduate student's research 
for a thesis. 


Home Sweet Home 


Dear Sir: 

May I take this opportunity to com- 
mend you most highly on the excellent, 
and completely accurate, article which 
you published in the Feb. 7 issue (page 
52) entitled You Can Still Sell the Old 
Homestead. That issue (as usual) cir- 
culated through my husband's office staff 
before he finally brought it home for 
me to read As a salesman in the 
metropolitan area of Washington, every 
bit of your article was most interesting 
to me and one I would like very much 
to pass on to a number of would-be 
"SONNE <2 

Mrs. Stuart A. Rice 
J. WESLEY BUCHANAN, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Foul Ball 


Dear Sir: 

On page 32 [BW—Feb.28’53] under 
the story entitled, Beer Teams Up with 
Baseball, you tell about the recent sale 
of the St. Louis Cardinal Baseball Club. 

In the fourth paragraph you reported 
that Cardinal radio-I'V contract was 
held by Griesedieck Western Brewery 
Co. This is in error. We have handled 
the broadcast of the St. Louis Cardinal 
games since 1939, and in the past nine 
years have been sponsored by our client, 
Griesedieck Brothers Brewery Co., of 
St. Louis. . . 

O. A. ZAHNER 
SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Caught With a Net 


Dear Sir: 

Everybody at Filene’s thought the 
story on our $1] Suit Sale |BW—Mar. 
14°53,p142] . . . truly caught the spirit 
of Filene’s Automatic Bargain Base- 
ment. We were in love with the pic- 
tures and all of the thousand-odd words 
in the story—but one. 

That word was “net.” It appeared 
in the statement, “Though Filene’s 
won't give the exact figure, it’s safe to 
assume that its basement operates on 
about the same markup as most bargain 
basements—33°%. Deduct 5 for sell- 
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You can’t vote yourself security 


HE GERMANS TRIED IT—and lost their nation, 
The Russians tried it—and made them- 
selves slaves. 


You'll notice that security is always offered in 
return for your vote—‘‘just a vote of confidence, 
so I can get for you what you want.” So the 
farmer votes for tax-free co-ops or guarantee of 
profits, the worker votes for a union boss he 
never saw, the businessman votes for a subsidy 
or cost-plus government contract. 


‘ And for every inch they advance toward 


security, they retreat a mile toward regulation 
that is next to servitude. 


But there és a way to enjoy security in America 
(and only in America, by the way). That is, to 
make yourself something the world must have— 
a skillful farmer, a productive worker, a sound 
businessman. In this country it is true that the 
more value you add to the world and the more 
you add to the world’s goods, the more you will! 
be paid in return. That is security with self-respect 
—the only kind of security Americans want. 


Riz 
y¥ WARNER 


Se 
SWASEY » 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 


MACHINERY 


YOU CAW PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





Ask your Plant Engineer about... 


The 


most profitable 
approach to 





dust recovery 


In every industry, from food to 
fabric to steel, Buell engineers, 
working with plant engineers, have 
established an enviable 18-year 
record of turning unnecessary dust 
losses into substantial new profits. 
What’s more, a Buell Dust Recov- 
ery System uncovers these addi- 
tional important advantages: im- 
proved product quality, smoother 
plant-community relations and 
higher employee morale. 

To take advantage of Buell’s 








background and experience in the 
highly specialized science of Dust 
Recovery, ask for further informa- 
tion about Buell’s 3 basie systems 
of dust collection. See how they 
can help you turn dust into dollars. 
Send for Buell’s new, informative 
bulletin titled, “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” 
Buell Engineering Company, 
Dept. 30-D, 76 Pine 

Street, New York 5, 

New York. 
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ing expense; that leaves 28% for 
en As 

Even granting your assumption of a 
33% markup and a 5% selling expense, 

. . you have overlooked advertising ex- 
penses, administrative expenses, receiv- 
ing and marking, warehousing and pil- 
ferage (which, we blush to admit, some- 
times occurs to improper Bostonians in 
basement crowds)—not to mention 
taxes, all of which come out before a 
store can start talking about a little net, 
if any.... 

Stacy HoiMEs 

WM. FILENE’S SONS CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Three Cheers 
Dear Sir: 


Your editorial headed Freedom to 
Dissent is indeed most refreshing and 
timely in this witch-hunting era. 

There is a wrong way and the tradi- 
tional American way of combatting sub- 
versives. 

Under the guise of fighting Com- 
munism the self-appointed Grand In- 
quisitors are more interested in making 
sensational headlines in the press than 
exposing Communism. They disregard 
the self-destroying consequences of their 
reckless accusations. On the other 
hand, they bar no holds in bullying and 
browbeating any attempts made to ex- 
pose their unsavory past. 

Marttuew S. BAnDLER 
BANDLER’S HADEN MANGO GROVE 
COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 


Dear Sir: 

It seems to me that the article, Free- 
dom to Dissent {BW—RMar.]4’53, 
p196), appears at an opportune time, 
and I much appreciate your action in 
having it published. 

B. G. Warinc 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dear Sir: 

As a subscriber to pusiness WEEK I 
gain much by the periodic reading of 
your weekly issues. Time does not per- 
mit me to read as much as I would 
like, but I generally like to read the 
editorial. It seems to me that the 
editorial entitled Freedom to Dissent 
| BW—Mar.14'53,p196| is a master- 
piece. 

As we know, the work being carried 
on by Senators McCarthy and Velde 
is quite controversial, but perhaps we 
can agree that there does need to be 
some restraint exerted in a variety of 
places and directions. It seems to me 
that your forthright and constructive 
article should help to straighten out 
some of the confusion that exists in 
the minds of many of us. 

J]. Rosert JAMES 
“FIRCROFT” 
WALLINGFORD, PA. 
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BENDIX SPEEDS THE WORK 
with powerful 2-way radio 


a factory communication system. And the 
cost is no higher than for ordinary equip- 
ment. 

This is Bendix in the construction field 
—builder of products that conserve dollars 
by conserving time. Yet this is but a 
fraction of the Bendix contribution to 
industrial progress. The more than 4000 
engineers and 23 manufacturing divisions 
of Bendix produce hundreds of products 
profitable to industries of every type. 
Find out how Bendix creative engineering 
can make your present products more 
valuable, help you develop new lines, and 
cut production costs. Send for the 40-page 
book “Bendix and Your Business.” 





Executives, Engineers —For a copy of this valu- 
able book, please write on your company letter- 
head to Bendix Aviation Corporation, 1100 
Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Engineering Students — Send for the facts about the 
many fine careers open to you at Bendix plants and 
research centers. Write to Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
1104 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST 





BENDIX PRODUCTS: automotive brakes; power steering; carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE-PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. FRIEZ: weather instruments. 
depth recorders. -ZENITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters. SCINTILLA MAGNETO: aviation; 
OF CANADA, LTD.— Windsor, Ontario. BENDIX INTERNATIONAL —72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Cable “Bendixint” New York. *nes. o.s. rat. orr. 








BENDIX INCREASES THE RELIABILITY AND ECONOMY 


of all types and sizes of trucks 


No one appreciates better than a con- 
struction engineer that time means money. 
Working always with an eye on the clock 
and calendar, he is justifiably impatient 
of any delay caused by equipment break- 
down. Trucks must travel, bulldozers 
must work, and power tools must func- 
tion day after day regardless of operating 
conditions, 

That is why producers of power equip- 
ment for this exacting industry turn so 
frequently to Bendix for the basic com- 
onents of the machines they sell. Built 
™ the foremost specialists in their respec- 
tive fields, these quality parts have rolled 
up a record of endurance unmatched 
elsewhere. They are the surest protection 
of a manufacturer's reputation and a 
constructor’s timetable that can be pro- 
vided — as evidenced by these highlight 
examples: 


Trucks—Bendix makes trucks perform 
better for a longer time with fundamental 
braking systems proved by billions of 
stops Hydrovac,* the world’s most 
widely used power brake Air-Pak, 
the foremost unit for converting air 
power into hydraulic braking action... 
and a complete line of brake blocks and 
lining. Engine components include starter 


SEE 


drives, carburetors, filters, and America’s 
most reliable electric fuel pump. Power 
steering and various other hydraulic and 
vacuum controls round out a list of the 
most rugged components of their kind. 


Off-the-road Vehicles— Bendix adds 
reliable, cost-cutting performance to earth- 
moving equipment of all kinds with the 
world’s most widely proved starter drive 

. with Zenith* Carburetors tailored to 
the job and the vehicle . with diesel 
fuel injection units proved in vitally im- 
portant installations with fuel and 
oil filters and replacement filter units from 
the originator of micronic filtration 
and with brakes and brake lining meeting 
all specifications. Hydraulic needs are 


~ 


s* 
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BENDIX ADDS RUGGEDNESS 
to earth-moving equipment 


covered with power steering units assuring 
quick reaction, jolt-free handling and 
easier driving as well as control valves, 
lift assemblies and disconnect couplings 
utilized on the finest equipment in the field 


Power Tools—Anything powered by 
gasoline—saws, cement mixers, compac 
tors, pumps, hoists, lighting and 
compressors—can profitably employ Ben 
dix products. Bendix flywheel and flange 
mounted magnetos, built by the leading 
producers of aircraft ignition equipment, 
assure a hot, instant spark in weather 
and temperatures. Zenith Carburetors fit 
all needs, including angle operation. To 
gether they provide your best guarantee 
of round-the-clock operation § at peak 
efficiency. 


plants, 


BENDIX ENHANCES THE DEPENDABILITY 
of construction power tools 


Mobile Radio—As you would expect of 
the most trusted name in radio, Bendix 
builds two-way mobile radio equipment 
unmatched in field tests for sensitivity, 
reliability and watt output for current in- 
put. Moreover, a special electronic squelch 
cuts out noise to assure performance as 
true and sharp, from 20 miles and more, 
as a home radio. Equipment includes 
rugged, compact units for installation in 
vehicles, powerful fixed stations and re- 
liable walkie-talkie units for use on the 
project. Bendix field engineers are fully 
qualified to help contractors obtain a 
license and to set up a system meeting 
the needs ef any construction iob. This 
quality eyuipment works equally well as 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS | sxoi tan; ute, railroad, mobile, aviation radio, roder; television. 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg* carburetors; electric fuel pumps; starter drives; coaster brakes. 
RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vocuum tubes. PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and electrical actuators; 
magnetos for small and large marine and industrial engines; diesel fuel injection; electrical connectors. BENDIX-ECLIPSE 


Brilliant Bendix” TV | 


The Finest Picture Science 


has ever Produced 
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This is a time for business to take stock, calmly and seriously. 
The Kremlin may not mean it. But there are good and sufficient 
reasons why it might (page 25). 
And, if Russia and China want peace, important questions are raised as 
to the business outlook, both short-run and long-run. 
. 


ARMS EXPENDITURES would be slowed down by a truce. 


The Administration might oppose such a slowdown, but Congress 
would certainly see the truce as its chance to reduce the budget and cut 
taxes. The politics are as simple as A, B, C. 


FOREIGN TRADE problems would be intensified. 
Our outlays in aid to our allies are due to be cut anyhow. Mutual 
Security Chief Harold Stassen already has promised that. 


While a truce would offer the opportunity to step up the arming of 
Europe and the bolstering of Western economies, it also would charm 
Congress with its invitation to balance the budget by slashing aid. 

We would spend less for arms production abroad. We would provide les 
in loans, which would directly reduce our exports. 


PSYCHOLOGY AT HOME is bound to be affected. 


You need look no further than the initial impact on the markets for 
both stocks and commodities to see this. 


Monday’s slump just skimmed the speculative froth off the boom, but 


it’s symptomatic. 
Moreover, bad markets necessarily breed negative psychology. Specu- 
lators who lose paper profits trim their spending plans. 


. 
PLANT EXPANSION plans may not change much even with a truce. 
Business’ capital outlays are long range. Much modernization is 
necessary for competitive reasons. Besides, it isn’t easy to cancel orders 
for new plant and equipment (except, perhaps, commercial projects such 
as store renovations and recreational facilities). 
But plans for the more distant future may be influenced. 
e 
INVENTORY ACCUMULATION no longer is going to seem so 
imperative. 
This can be the heart of the problem. Inventories, above $75-billion, 
already are large enough to cause concern. 


A shift from inventory accumulation simply to buying for replacement 
can have one of the quickest and most surprising reactions imaginable on 
business activity. 


If you cut your new orders—or even cancel a few outstanding—it 
works back on suppliers in the widening circles o{ a splash in a pond. 


Uncertainty is likely to prevent firm business decisions for some time 
tocome. This, by itself, probably will be enough to prevent business better- 
ing its record March levels (if it hasn’t topped anyhow). 


Price easiness, as a result, quite possibly will continue. 


Industrial production last month apparently reached a level of 241 





The MIDWAY Sink 
Another example of 
Amunican- Standard 


0 


eadersh ip 


complete middle-of-the-kitchen work center! 


@ The Midway sink introduces a 
brand-new idea in kitchen con- 
venience. Designed to sit in the 
middle of the room, this remark- 
able new work center is only a few 
steps away from refrigerator, 
range, and surrounding work areas. 
Thus kitchen tasks can be per- 
formed with fewer steps and in less 
time. 

Measuring 44” long x 3714” wide 
the Midway is quality constructed of 
rigid cast iron finished with a thick, 
smooth coating of acid-resisting 
enamel, It features two deep sink 
bowls on one side, and a sanitary 
drainboard with over 800 square 
inches of work surface on the other, 


... first island’ sink is 


The exclusive faucet, quality-built 
for long service, permits one-hand 
operation. Among the Midway’s 
other new features are twin dials 
which operate pop-up drains in the 
sink bowls . . . streamlined steel 
cabinet opens from both front and 
back to reveal many built-in con- 
veniences. It also has four electric 


outlets for use of appliances. 

In introducing the Midway sink, 
American-Standard makes another 
of its many contributions to mod- 
ern living . . . contributions in 
plumbing, heating, and kitchen 
equipment that enhance the value 
of today’s homes, and add to their 
comfort and convenience. 


| American- Standard 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BU-43, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


A APAAAA AAA Seung home and undausty AAAAAAAAA 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER 


CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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Electronics... and The National City Bank of New York 


Midget electronic marvel is making 
science-fiction stories come true 


A tiny electronic device called the 
transistor has brought the magical 
world of robots much nearer than 
most people realize. No bigger than 
half a pea, this electronic marvel 
may make it practical for mechanical 
brains to run factories, operate in- 
ventory and warehouse control sys- 
tems, read utility meters, make out 
bills, and perform other equally 
amazing feats. 

The transistor does about the 


same work as a vacuum tube. But it 
takes up much less space, uses much 


less power, generates almost no heat, 
and lasts almost indefinitely. Conse- 
quently, it holds out the promise of 
smaller, lighter, more durable designs 
in electronic equipment like radio 
and television sets. It also extends the 
electronics frontier tremendously. 


How rapidly that frontier has 
already been expanding may be 
gleaned (from the fact that in 1939 


total production of electronic equip- 


ment totaled about $300 million. 
Last year it was over $4.5 billion, 
and it could reach $5.3 billion 
this year. 

Like fast-growing companies in 
other fields, electronics manufactur- 
ers have found National City’s $6 
billion in resources, 141 years of 


experience, and world-wide banking 
facilities invaluable. Facilities in 
clude 57 Branches overseas, and 
correspondent banks in every com 
mercially important city of the 
world. In this country, National 
City has correspondent banks in 
every state and 67 Branches in 
Greater New York. For help in 
solving your banking or ‘inancial 
problems, large or small, write 


The National City Bank of New 
York, 55 WallStreet, New York City. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK in the Federal Reserve index (previous peak was 239 in February). 
APR. 4, 1953 That index number is a preliminary estimate, arrived at on the basis 
of partial data. Subsequent revision, however, isn’t likely to change it 
much, (Most revisions, for some time, have been upward.) 
Thus March (topped only by the World War II peak) was 18 points 
above any phase of the boom prior to that which began last September. 


Vigorous as this boom has been, it hasn’t been all-inclusive. 

You don’t have to break down the Federal Reserve index beyond dur- 
ables and nondurables: Makers of hard goods (including arms) have 
gained over 13% in a year, while for soft goods the rise is barely 4%. 

Probe a bit deeper among durables, and you'll find hard goods manufac- 
tured for the consumer market have soared by nearly 50%. 

On the other hand, you’ll find among nondurables that food processors 
have had a gain of less than 2% on the average. 





Figures on employment in manufacturing tell much the same story 
as the Federal Reserve indexes of production: 

Durable goods factories have 9.7-million workers on their payrolls, 
a gain of better than 700,000 or about 714% in a year. 

Plants making nondurables employ just over 7-million. That’s a year- 
to-year gain of only about 186,000 or a little less than 3%. 


Recessions, when they start, are almost invariably discernible first 


in soft goods. 

By the very nature of things (firm orders, lead time, distant delivery 
dates), production of durables is slower to respond. 

It should be noted, though, that durables usually dive further and 
faster once they start. And they are slower to recover. 


Many Wall Street experts have been favoring stocks of companies 
making consumers’ soft goods (particularly those shaken down last year). 

It isn’t that they regard these as recession-proof, but that they figure 
them to be less vulnerable than most hard-goods lines. 

If you were watching this week’s market, you noted that many of the 
weakest stocks represented (1) consumers’ durables, (2) heavy industry, 
(3) arms contractors, and (4) their suppliers (page 108). 


Sensitive commodity prices—especially those widely used in manu- 
facturing—should be watched for any sign that peace talk is causing serious 
deterioration in the business situation. 

Scrap, for example, is considered a barometer in steel. 


> a 


This week’s changes in copper prices weren’t due to “peace scares.” 

The big copper producers have subsidiaries that make copper products. 
These units buy metal from their parents. If the parents’ prices are high, 
then the subsidiaries’ products may be overpriced. 

‘Anaconda was in this position. That’s why it cut its domestic price 
from $2¢ a tb. to 30¢, thus meeting Phelps Dodge’s quotation. 


Dontents popyrighted pader the general copyright on the Apr. 4, 1953, Issue--Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St, New York, N.Y. 
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Business Week Index (above) . . . 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.1. (daily av., thousands of ~- 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). enwudaen 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year). 

Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)..............ee00. 06eeeae 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&M]J, | ere rte 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).............00+8 
Cotton, daily price = ten eimai markets, eee TITITITTTT TTT ey 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . . seccceccceee 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ® 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ¢ 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks © 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks © 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Public expenditures for new construction (in millions) 
Private expenditures for new construction (in millions).............. March 
Consumer credit outstanding (in millions) 

Installment credit outstanding (in millions) 
Manufacturers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 


February 


+ Revised. 
++Estimate 


* Preliminary, week ended Mar, 28, 
** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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» Revised series, 


§ Latest 
Week 


*260.8 


Preceding 
Week 


+258.4 


2,273 
179,909 
$52,851 

8,075 

6,482 


+2,324 
+169,923 
$50,002 
8,078 
6,489 
+1,410 


419.2 
91.8 
88.1 

130.7 

$44.25 
29.720¢ 
$2.41 
32.97¢ 
$2.10 


54,479 
78,010 
23,418 
31,014 
426,178 


Lotest 
Month 
$725 
$1,733 
$23,521 
$16,689 
$43.8 


Month ago, 


Month 
Ago 


258.7 


2,262 
167,779 
$43,834 

8,070 

6,521 

1,425 


416.6 
92.5 
85.4 

130.5 

$44.25 
29.890¢ 
$2.41 
33.14¢ 
$2.10 


205.8 
3.54% 
24-23% 


53,804 
77.704 
22,890 
31,452 
25,406 


Preceding 
Month 
+$647 
+$1,578 
+$23,676 
+$16,538 
1$43.8 


year ago, and 1946 average 
@ Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request 


Year 
Ago 


239.1 


2,120 
132,850 
$45,494 

7.263 

6,402 

1,487 


435.9 
105.7 


9? 9 


124.9 


**$42.00 


24.5004 
$2.50 
41.46¢ 
S185 


192.2 
3.50% 


73¢ 
mA 


52.610 
74,650 
21,546 
32,402 
23,413 


Year 

Ago 
$715 
$1,617 
$19,717 
$13,185 
$43.2 


270 


240 


180 


wget 150 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73,2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 

14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


45,820 
72.036 

9 299 
49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
$197 
$803 
$6,802 
$3,025 
$21.3 


aré estimates, 
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{ Hyatt application to steel mill table rollers. 





Engineered for the BIG loads 


In the massive rolling tables that carry white-hot 

through our.steel mills ... in the huge power shov« 

move tons of earth with one giant-jawed bite 

drilling rigs that bore thousands of feet through ro 
formations... wherever the jobs are big—that’s where you'll 
find Hyatt Roller Bearings! For Hyatts are engineered to carry 
the big loads of industry ... reducing costs by redu 
friction—and making possible increased produc tion through 
greater operating efficiency. Other types of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings are serving and saving in diesel locomotiv« 

and freight cars, automobiles, trucks, farm equip 

In fact, the Hyatt name is known and respected in every branch 


of industry, transportation and agriculture. Hyatt Bearings 


Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J 


ATT Roller Bearings 














RIVER TOWBOAT OPERATORS, recognizing the need for accurate, 
automatic steering, cooperated in the development of the Lever Pilot. 


NEW Sperry Lever Pilot speeds 
All-weather Towing 


PILOT-RADAR TEAM ASSURES ACCURATE, AUTOMATIC STEERING 


w The Sperry Lever Pilot gives river 
towboats, coastwise tugs and seagoing 
vessels the same accuracy and “dead- 
beat” performance as the latest elec- 
tronic Gyro-Pilot* automatic steering 
control servicing ocean liners. 


@ Because of its small size the Lever 
Pilot is particularly adaptable to installa- 
tions where wheelhouse space is at a 
premium. As its name implies, this pilot 


utilizes a lever control in place of the 
conventional steering wheel 


@ When mounted alongside the radar 
console, the operator can change course 
quickly and accurately while negotiating 
lock approaches and river bends. A 
vessel thus equipped can proceed safely 
regardless of weather or visibility. 


# Detection and correction of drifting 
or yawing is instantaneous. Coupled with 


the Mark 14 Gyro Compass for accurate 
heading information, the vessel can be 
held to any desired course. The Lever 
Pilot can also be used as an auxiliary 
steering station incorporating automatic 
as well as hand-eleciric steering. 


@ The Lever Pilot takes its place in a 
long line of precision marine equipment 
developed by Sperry for safer, simpler 
more economical navigation.  *rprocwane 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT WECK, NW. Y. » LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
IN CANADA «© SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


CLEVELAND e NEW ORLEANS « BROOKLYN 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


TURNING POINT IN THE COLD WAR. That's 
what it looked like this week as Moscow and 
Peiping moved to ease tension both at home and 
CNG bb io ceGonsedddedeprrbednssdie tried p. 25 


CONSERVING OIL. Texas cuts gas waste by clos- 
ing Spraberry, while Navy rescues reserves by 
upping production at Elk Hills.............. p. 26 


ELECTRONICS STAKES OUT THE FUTURE. Engi- 
neers see electronics making over much of your 
life—at home and at work................+: p. 27 


COLOR TV: THE PICTURE CLEARS. The industry 
is getting together to push an all-electronic system 
~—but it is still well in the future............ p. 28 


WILL FTC CHANGE ITS IDEAS? Its new head, 


Edward Howrey, has spent 24 years defending 
business in antitrust suits..................- p. 29 


MORE “3-D.” Hollywood and American Optical 
team up to put another new system into the ‘‘dimen- 
sions” sweepstakes 


CRUISE (AT THE DOCK) BRINGS OUT THE STOCK- 
HOLDERS. Matson Line holds its annual meet- 
ings aboard the S.S. Lurline, and attendance is 
DR re ee Oe p. 30 


BIG STEEL’S JINX. Walkout at Pittsburgh plants is 
latest in a series of disasters for U.S. Steel...p. 32 


GUIDED MISSILE LAUNCHED FROM SHIP FLIES 
FAR AND FAST, RETURNS TO BASE 


Te ice hee ddnacdebecsevessdeess p. 34 





STOCK OPTION SNAG. Plans are 
turning up unexpected troubles. p. 85 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


TITO STRENGTHENS HIS HAND 
WITH WEST. His economic changes 
may produce a sort of state capital- 
RNG: xc ks ne bs bsnben thie veeEs p. 130 


LOW-COST “FUR” FROM A LAB. 
Some Britons and Canadians may be 
close to producing a fur-like nylon 
OR CON os oe taisigd so Nees p. 134 


Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


MARKETING: 


OUTDOOR POWER TOOLS: COM- 
ING UP FAST. The suburban trend 
and the baby gasoline engine have 
created a new mass market....p. 58 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 


THE CORONATION: BUSINESSMEN 
PUT IT TO WORK. There are plenty 
of ways to make money out of 
Elizabeth II's crowning. . p. 64 


ECONOMICS: 


INDUSTRY'S PLANS FOR CAPITAL 
SPENDING: STILL ON A BIG SCALE. 
Last year businessmen thought ex- 
pansion would peak in 1952, but a 
McGraw-Hill survey finds they now 
think 1953 will be higher..... p. 112 











tough job of deciding just what busi- 
ness does believe............ p. 150 


TAX HOPES RISE for makers of econ- 
omy brand cigarettes. They're push- 
ing a new bill for a levy graduated 
LABOR: according to cost............-. p. 70 
SENATE FEELS ITS WAY ON TAFT- 


FINANCE and MARKETS: HARTLEY. Committee is hearing 


PRODUCTION: 


WHISKEY: ITS SHARES NEED STIM- 
ULANTS. In generally strong stock 
market, distilling shares have 
ST sheik s «ia recep 00 cont p. 100 


SOME BANKERS BLAME TAXES. 
With corporations having to put up 
$9.4-billion in taxes, industry borrow- 
ee RAPP errr ree p. 104 


THE MARKETS: PEACE TALK 
STARTS A SPILL. Korean news rocks 


testimony from business, labor, and 
the Administration........... p. 138 
A NEW VIEW OF UNIONS. Peter 
Drucker says they should be looked 
at in the light of their role in new 
U. S. industrial structure...... p. 139 


C-OF-L INDEX HITS SEVEN-MONTH 
LOW. Revised BLS figure drops half 
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Turning Point in the Cold War 


@ Moves by Russia and Red China raise hopes for a 


truce in Korea, perhaps in a hurry. 


@ But Soviet aims remain unchanged. Peace offensive 


simply means a shift in the kind of pressure. 


@ Malenkov needs a breathing spell to build unity at 
home. And he hopes to upset the economies of the West. 


This week it looks as if a turning 
point has come in the cold war. A 
truce in Korea seems more likely than 
it has any time in the past year. It 
could come in a matter of weeks. So 
could other Russian moves to ease in- 
ternational tension, such as a bid for an 
Austrian peace treaty. 

Not that an end to the cold war is 
in sight. Even if all the signs point to 
a change in Russian tactics, there's no 
rcason to believe that basic Soviet aims 
have changed. You can be sure that the 
Eisenhower Administration won't be 
tooled on that score, will insist that the 
West must keep up its guard. 

Still, a truce in Korea would change 

the international outlook and perhaps 
the U.S. business outlook, too. The 
pressure for rearmament, both here and 
in Western Europe, would slacken. The 
U.S. Congress will undoubtedly want 
to cut defense spending and foreign aid. 
And if that happens, forecasts of the 
U.S. business scene in the second half 
of 1953 might have to be revised (page 
17). 
e Signs—There can be little or no 
doubt now that the new regime in 
Russia is mounting an all-out peace 
offensive. You have these things to 
go by: 

eIn Korea, a Chinese offer— 
backed firmly at midweek by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov—to settle the 
prisoner of war issue, 

e In the United Nations, a sud- 
den East-West agreement on a Swedish 
dark horse to succeed Trygve Lie as 
Secretarv-General. 

¢ In Germany, Soviet readiness to 
negotiate on air safety in the Berlin 
corridor and a new bid for talks on 
German unification. 

eIn Russia, persistent talk of 
peace by the new Soviet leaders. 


Then, too, the Malenkov regime has 
made two significant domestic moves 
within the past week: (1) a sweeping 
amnesty for criminals imprisoned for 
“minor” offenses and a promise of a 
more lenient criminal code; and (2) a 
cut in the price of Russian consumer 
goods that probably amounts to an 8% 
reduction in the Sevict cost of living. 
¢ Motives—It’s pretty clear that since 
Stalin’s death, the situation in Russia 
has demanded an easing of pressure 
both on the home front and abroad. 
A threat to world peace, such as Korea, 
is a threat to the power of the Malen- 
kov regime. And the new Russian lead- 
ers seem prepared to pay a price to re- 
move both threats. 

You can be sure, though, that the 
Kremlin also aims to make its peace 
offensive pay off in terms of the East- 
West struggle. Probably the main So- 
viet goal is to undermine the U.S. 
position in both Europe and Asia—in 
particular, to block the rearmament of 
Germany and Japan. Beyond that, the 
Kremlin probably hopes for a real eco- 
nomic bust in the U.S. and a general 
falling out among the Western allies. 
¢ Roots—The present shift in Sovict 
tactics wasn’t entirely unexpected in the 
West. Close students of Soviet foreign 
policy spotted signs of a shift at least 
a year ago. They figured that by mid- 
1952 the Kremlin had reached a new 
estimate of the world situation. This 
estimate took account of the growing 
military strength of the Western alli- 
ance, especially the huge scale of U.S. 
rearmament. The new situation called 
for a breathing spell during which the 
Soviet empire could consolidate its posi- 
tion. 

This was the policy that Stalin laid 
down last October for the 19th Com- 
munist Congress in Moscow (BW— 


Oct.11'52,p30). But Stalin was in no 
rush. He seems to have figured that he 
could make the U.S. pay a higher price 
for a Korean truce. 

e Double Punch—Then came the 
Eisenhower victory in the U.S. last 
November. That led immediately to 
a toughening of U.S. policy in the 
Far East. Moscow now had to con 
sider the possibility that the U.S 
would go beyond “limited war” tactics 
in Korea. 

At this point Stalin’s death suddenly 
changed the whole picture. The new 
Soviet regime apparently has decided 
it must push fast for a Korean truce 
and a gencral casing of international 
tension. Otherwise, it can’t stem the 
fear of war that has swept Russia and 
the satellites since Stalin's death. 
e Domestic Moves—Last week's 
inal amnesty in Russia proves how great 
is Malenkov’s need to get the Russian 
people behind his regime. There has 
been nothing like this amnesty 
Stalin fastened his rule upon the 
USS.R. The amnesty probably affects 
several hundred thousand _ people, 
mostly workers and peasants who have 
run afoul of Soviet labor discipline. ‘The 
risoners are being freed from the slave 
oe camps, and are getting back their 
“civil rights” as well. 

This weck’s cut in consumer goods 

prices is clearly another bid for popular 
support in Russia. 
e In Korea—Red China’s Korean truc« 
bid was clearly planned in Moscow 
Chou En Lai, Chines 
foreign minister, made his proposal last 
weckend right after returning to Pei 
ping from Moscow. Possibly Malenkoy 
offered Red China special economi 
assistance if it would go along 

In Western capitals and at the U.N., 
the feeling is that the Communist 
mean business this time. So far as an 
one in the West can tell, thev’re read 
to accept last fall’s U.N 
(sponsored by India) for 
prisoner of war issuc. ‘Thi 
calls for an exchange of war prisoners, 
with those refusing repatriation to b 
taken temporarily under the wing of a 
neutral nation. If such a plan can be 
worked out, there could be a cease-fire 
in Korea very soon. 
e New Phase—That 
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New G-E fluorescent 
lamp starts quicker, 
needs no starter 


KL CALERA A AE RALER ARENA 
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Above are four unretouched photos taken about one second apart. The lamps 
on the left are regular fluorescent lamps. Those on the right are new General 
Electric Rapid Start fluorescent lamps. All were started at the same instant. 

Within two seconds, all five G-E Rapid Start lamps are fully lighted. The 
regular lamps are only beginning to light. 

The G-E Rapid Start lamp eliminates the starter, required to pre-heat reg- 
ular lamps. Starting is almost instantaneous, maintenance is simpler, « heaper. 

Two new General Electric developments made the Rapid Start lamp pos- 
sible: a triple-coil cathode that holds more starting chemical and a Rapid 
Start ballast that pre-heats the lamp automatically. 

General Electric Rapid Start lamps and ballasts are now available. They’re 
another reason why you can expect the best value from G-E fluorescent 
lamps. For free folder, “Facts leat Rapid Start”, write General Electric, 
Dept. 166-BW-4, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in — 
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ENGINEERS SEE A WAVE OF DREAM PRODUCTS AS... 


Electronics Stakes Out the Future 


When electronics engineers get to- 
gether, they expect to be astounded. 
They're disappointed if they don’t suc 


ceed in knocking cach other's hats off 
with previews of electronic miracles to 
come. 

None of the 35,000 engineers who 
attended the national convention of 
the Institute of Radio Engincers in 
New York last week went away disap- 
pointed. It was the biggest IRE get 
together by far—a regular three-ring cir 
cus with symposiums in two hotels and 
a trade show in the block-big Grand 
Central Palace. 

The symposiums were heavy going 
even for electronics engineers. A sam 
ple of some of the 220 technical papers 
presented: Approximate Probabilits 
Density Function of First Level Cross 
ing for Linearly Increasing Signal 
Pulse-Noise; A Technique of Intermod 
ulation Interference Determination; 
and General ‘Transmission ‘lheory of 
Distributed Helical Delay Lines with 
Bridging Capacitance. 
¢ Blue Sky—But the four-day confer 
ence gave the engineers plenty of time 
to gather in corridors and hotel rooms 
for their favorite relaxation—blue sky 
speculating on electronic products of 
the future. Here are some of the won 
ders they see coming: 

¢A_ self-locating golf ball with 
a built-in transmitter that will send 
continuous signals to show where it lies 
in the rough. 

eA television set that you can 
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hang on your wall like a picture frame. 

¢ Electronically monitored high 
ways: Set your car on automatic pilot, 
and go to sleep while the omniscient 
electron guides you safely to your des 
tination. 

¢ Portable radios that will run for 
a year or more without a battery change. 

¢ An inexpensive intercom system 
that will link every room of the house 
or factory so that you don’t have to 
raise your voice to be heard from cellar 
to attic. 

¢ A wrist watch radio, long her- 
alded in Dick ‘Tracy cartoons and now 
very near reality. 

These things aren’t just dreamy 
products of an alcoholic haze. ‘They're 
all technically feasible, and some of 
them could be on the market next vear 
or the year after if the public wanted 
them badly enough to pay the price. 
¢ Wonder Glob—If there is any one 
thing that closed the gap between 
dream and practicality, it probably is the 
transistor. New applications for this 
pea-sized glob of germanium, invented 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories five 
vears ago, caused more comment at the 
IRE show than all the other $10-mil- 
lion worth of products on display put 
together. 

The transistor is doing for the elec- 
tronics industry what synthetic fibers 
are for textiles—all that and more. It 
can do the job of most vacuum tubes, 
but it is much smaller than the vacuum 
tube, is practically indestructible, and 


takes almost no power from the circuit 

Right now it takes about a freight 
car load of batteries every two days to 
keep an infantry division's clectroni 
nerves alive. Substituting transistors for 
vacuum tubes, a suitcase full of bat 
teries every two weeks would be enough, 
so the experts say. 

The Army Signal Corps. had a stril 
ing display at the IRI 
show what the transistor can do for 
compactness—a_ Geiger that 
weighs only 1 Ib. yet is capable of doing 
all the work of a model 
that weighs 19 Ib. 

Like anv new thing, the 
has drawbacks that will take time to iron 
out. For one thing, it costs about 10 
times as much as a vacuum tube. But 
the price is bound to drop when manu- 
facturers develop equipment to mass- 
produce transistors. For another, it 
loses its effectiveness at high tempera- 
tures. General Electric Co 
progress in eliminating this bugaboo by 
demonstrating, at the IRE 
sistor radio transmitter operating in a 
pot of boiling water 
¢ Expert Testimony—David 
board chairman’ of Radio 
America and key speaker at the con 
vention, focussed sharp attention on th 
significance of the transistor. Because 
of its development, hi id, grea 
changes in industry will take place 

One of the fields Sarnoff had in mind 
is air conditioning. He sees all-ele 
tronic air conditioners—no motors, 
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would be casy to get a real peace in 
Korea. There will probably be haggling 
over that for many months to come. 
For one thing, it won't be easy to settle 
the ultimate disposition of the pris- 
oners who refuse repatriation. For 
another, questions such as Formosa’s 
status, the unification of Korea, and a 
seat for Red China in the U.N. are 
bound to come up sooner or later. And 
all these questions will tend to divide 
the West. 

In fact, the new phase of the cold 
war could be a lot tougher for the U.S. 
to handle than the one we have just 
been through. The Kremlin is still op- 
crating from a strong position, has 
plenty of opportunity to exploit differ- 
ences in the Western camp. 
¢ China and Japan—T'ake the Far East. 
Chances are that the Communists will 
push the peace offensive there for all 
they are worth, though not to the ex- 
tent of calling off the war in Indo- 
China. Probably there will be bids for 
a big increase in trade between main- 
land China and Japan. Once the fight- 
ing is over in Korea, the U.S. will find 
it hard to keep Japan from accepting 
such bids. ‘Trade with China will look 
especially tempting to the Japanese as 
U.S. military spending in Japan tapers 
off. The U.S. will have no other choice 
than to let the Japanese trade with 
China or to sustain the country with 
huge grants of economic aid. 

U.S. plans for Japanese rearmament 
will be hard to push through, also. 
Even before a Korean truce came into 
the picture, it was clear that the up- 
coming Japanese clections would pro- 
duce a government much more inde- 
pendent of U.S. influence. 
¢ Europe—In Western Europe, U.S. 
diplomacy may be faced with even 
more tricky problems. ‘There will be a 
strong popular demand for cutting back 
arms spending. ‘The pressure to get the 
treatics on the European Defense Com- 
munity ratified will weaken, especially 
in France. If Congress should cut heav- 
ily into foreign aid, these trends would 
be strongly reinforced, 

Moreover, if the Kremlin makes any 

scrious offer to discuss a German peace 
treaty and the reunification of Ger- 
many, the whole defense program in 
Western Europe could be delayed. 
¢ World Economy—Perhaps the great- 
est danger lies, though, in the inter- 
national economic field. Britain and 
Western Europe are balanced today in 
a precarious economic position. If 
U.S. military and economic aid were 
drastically slashed, our allies would be 
badly, but not disastrously, shaken. 
But if on top of this a heavy cut in 
U.S. defense spending led to slump in 
the U.S., there would inevitably be a 
scrious cconomic crisis in Western 
Europe. That, of course, is just what 
Moscow is hoping for. 
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Conserving Oil 


Texas cuts oil waste by 
closing Spraberry, while 
Navy rescues reserves by 
upping production at Elk Hills. 


‘Two controversial oilfields flared back 
into the news this week for what 
seemed at first glance opposite reasons. 
The ‘Texas Railroad Commission or- 
dered all Spraberry wells in West ‘Texas 
closed down. At almost the same time, 
Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the 
Navy, announced plans to quadruple 
production of the Elk Hills Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserves in Kern County, Calif. 
¢ Conservation Measures—Actually, the 
same basic reason—to conserve oil re- 
serves—was behind both decisions. The 
Texas Commission ordered the Spra- 
berry wells to close down on Apr. | to 
prevent further waste of casing-head 
gas (the wet gas that’s produced with 
oil). The Navy decided to increase pro- 
duction at Elk Hills from 6,000 bbl. 
to 24,000 bbl. a day because salt water 
is seeping into the field, diluting the 
underground oil. 

e Snags—Both oilficlds have been in 
and out of the limelight many times 
since they started their stormy carcers. 
When the vast Spraberry field (BW— 
Dee.13'52,pl112) was discovered in 
1949, oilmen were positive that this 
was it. It was one of the largest oil- 
producing areas in the world, covering 


The Currency Boss 


Ray M. Gidney, 65-year-old president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland, has 
been picked for Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency by President Eisenhower. Here’s 
Gidney in his Cleveland office, with sou- 
venir Federal Reserve notes. 


more than 500,000 acres. Its potential 
reserves were estimated as high as 10- 
billion bbl.—topping even the fabulous 
East Texas field. 

But ever since operators began work: 
ing Spraberry they've hit one complica- 
tion after another. First setback came 
when they found that the flinty sand- 
stone of the formations hung onto its 
oil like grim death. Oilmen 
vised their early optimism, decided that 
they would be lucky if they could tap 
10% of the huge reserves by primary 
recovery methods. Last vear the cost 
of drilling became so high in propor- 
tion to the oil produced that the oper- 
ators got permission from the Texas 
Railroad Commission—one of whose 
duties is to conserve petroleum resources 
—for wider spacing of wells. 

This week’s shutdown order comes 
under a regulation that says gas shall 
not be permitted to escape into the air. 
According to the commission, about 
220-million cu. ft. of gas is being flared 
daily, while only 60-million cu. ft. of 
gas is being utilized. ‘The order will 
affect more than 2,000 producing wells 
with a daily capacity of 82,000 bbl. 
¢ Protest—The operators involved have 
already taken the matter to court. At 
midweck, some 40 operators 
claimed they weren't wasting gas were 
granted temporary court permission to 
keep producing. 

In announcing its dé 
mission told the operator 
would remain closed until all the gas 
had been utilized. In most cases, utili- 
zation means sending the wet gas to a 
processing plant where liquid hydro- 
carbons are extracted, after which the 
remaining gas is sold to the pipelines 
for use as fuel. One oil operator figured 
that the shutdown would cost the in- 
dustry a minimum of $11.7-million. 
® Elk Hills Dilemma—The Elk Hills 
Naval Petroleum Reserve (BW-—Jun. 
21’52,p68) was set aside in 1912 to 
create an available oil reserve for the 
nation’s fleet. In recent years it has 
been worked under a joint Navy-Stand- 
ard Oil of California agreement, the 
terms of which give the Navy eight- 
ninths of the oil, the company the 
other ninth. 

During World War II, Elk Hills pro- 
duced at a 60,000-bbl.-a-day rate, but 
after the war the Navy reduced output 
to a 6,000-bbl.-a-day trickle. Now, salt 
water is pushing the oil out of the field 
at the rate of more than 5,000 bbl. a 
day. According to Standard Oil, about 
42-million bbl. of oil will be lost over 
a period of 10 years, unless production 
is stepped up. That loss would repre- 
sent a dollar value of between $73-mil- 
lion and $85-million. 

Secretary Anderson’s plan is to drill 
more wells in the reservoir, to rescue as 
much of the oil as possible before it 
escapes. 
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that FCC would not be hurried into 
approving any new system. But, he 
added “It would not take considerable 
time for FCC to give the go sign if we 
have evidence of satisfactory tests by a 
satisfactory system.” The industry just 
hoped that FCC would make up its 
mind faster than it did in the earlier 
hearings. 

In the midst of the hearings, the 
National Production Authority called 
off all restrictions on the manufacture 
of color TV sets. That move spurred 
work on the NTSC system, but the 
group still wants to make haste slowly. 
Baker told the hearings that his group 
would like from four to six months 
for further tests before submitting its 
system to the FCC. Baker expressed 
fear that if Congress or the FCC forced 
early presentation, the system might 
still need changes. 
¢ All-Electronic—Essentially, the pres- 
ent NTSC system follows the earlier 
proposal of Radio Corp. of America, 
which was rejected by FCC at the time 
when the CBS system got the nod. 
The system is called dot sequential: 
It’s an all-electronic system in which 
colored dots torm a picture somewhat 
as is done in fine color printing. Exist- 
ing television sets can ‘pick up color pro- 
grams in black and white, according 
te RCA. 

This contrasts with the CBS sys- 
tem, called field sequential. On the 
receiving set, a whirling disk flashes 
alternate green, red, and blue sections, 
which viewers’ brains translate into the 
illusion of a color picture. Under the 
CBS system, all existing sets would 
have to be modified to receive even 
black and white images. To get the 
pictures in color, even more expensive 
attachments would be needed. 

At the original hearings, a third sys- 

tem, called line sequential, was pro- 
posed by Chromatic Television Labora- 
tories, Inc., which claimed it could be 
adapted to receive signals sent by either 
the CBS or the RCA methods. 
e Apathy—The FCC mulled over the 
three systems for two years, and then 
authorized CBS. A big how] came from 
RCA, but the courts upheld the agency 
ruling. At that time, CBS was in busi- 
ness, with FCC permission to begin 
broadcasts on June 25, 1951. The com- 
pany began to make color sets, and by 
October was broadcasting in color 12 
hours a weck. But the public was 
apathetic and most big set manufac- 
turers were sitting on their hands. 
Then, on Oct. 19, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization asked CBS to stop 
mass production of color sets to save 
critical materials. A month later, NPA 
banned production of all color sets. 

That ban has only just been lifted. 
The delay gave NTSC time to polish 
up the system on which it is now put- 
ting the final touches. 
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ATTORNEY E. F. Howrey’s appointment as Federal Trade head raises the question . . « 


Will FTC Change Its Ideas? 


Howrey's record of defending business could make a 
big difference in the Federal Trade Commission attitude on 
antitrust. 


Eisenhower's first nominee to a key 
antitrust job—head of the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission—may change the complex- 
ion of the agency overnight. It puts 
at the top a competent Washington 
lawyer, Edward F. Howrey, who has 
spent 24 years defending business on 
antitrust law. 

As yet, Howrey has given no indica- 
tion of how far he will go in revamping 
the commission to fit his own antitrust 
philosophy. He insists he is a firm be- 
liever in all of the laws FTC enforces. 
Ard Howrey brings with him a com- 
plete understanding of all the argu- 
ments on both sides of antitrust ques- 
tions. 

His views, of course, can make all the 
difference. For he will wield enough 
real power—seen or unseen—to make 
ITC tough or easy. All five FTC com- 
missioners vote on policy questions and 
decide cases. But as chairman, Howrey 
can have a lot more say than meets the 
eye in shaping the commission’s im- 
pact on business—an impact that has 
become increasingly heavier in the last 
few years. 

ITC enforces a package of 11 diverse 


laws that range from the wool labeling 
act to its new authority to ban cor 
porate mergers that might substantially 
lessen competition. In between are 
various laws that give the agency the 
whip on such hard-to-define matters as 
false and misleading advertising, mis 
branding, price discrimination, exclu 
sive-dealing, and many other illegal 
trade practices. 

¢ The Ruling Hand—In addition to the 
influence of his vote on I’'T'C’s outlook, 
Howrey will be able to shape pretty 
much the kind of commission he wants, 
though that will take time. In his new 
job Howrey is responsible for staff ap 
pointments; and he will divide assign 
ments as well as largely control budget 
requests, 

Switching one key attorne' 
antimonopoly bureau, for instance, to 
the antideceptive practices bureau could 
work an effective switch in attitude 
on a particular point of the monopoly 
law. 

Howrey has alread 
legal assistant, from outside the com 
mission, and he will appoint a new 
man as gencral counsel when veteran 
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blowers, and compressors, and therefore 
no noise—“‘leading a mighty procession 
of household products to new markets.” 
¢ Closed-Circuit—To clinch his point, 
Sarnoff demonstrated a new electronic 
device of his own: a closed-circuit TV 
system within economic reach of every 
home, school, and factory. Using the 
new RCA attachment, you can hook 
up the RCA vidicon television camera 
(itself no bigger than a cigar box) to 
your home TV set. 

Sarnoff says these camera attach- 
ments may make the television 
receiver truly the control center of the 
home. The snap of a switch will tum 
the receiver from the broadcast program 
to view the children asleep in the nurs- 
ery or at play in the yard, or the cooking 
on the kitchen range. The housewife 
will not only hear but will see the caller 
at the door before she opens it.” 

Schools may use the closed-circuit 
system to bring talks to selected classes 
or to the whole student body without 
calling assembly, Sarnoff adds. 

And industrial uses of the system may 
be even more far reaching. “Wherever 
danger, remoteness, or discomfort pre- 
clude the presence of the human ob- 
server,” Sarnoff points out, “the indus- 
trial television camera can take his place. 
Handling of explosives, pouring of cast- 
ings, watching the operations of fur- 
naces and remote power sub-stations 
are examples of television’s usefulness 
to industry.” 

A year and a half ago, Sarnoff asked 

RCA development engineers to produce 
an inexpensive tape recorder Z tele- 
vision pictures. He set the deadline for 
delivery at 1956. Simpler and cheaper 
than film, this system of recording pic- 
tures on magnetic tape would revolu- 
tionize the television industry—perhaps 
the motion picture industry as well. In 
his speech last week, Sarnoff confidently 
announced that “. . . I will have the 
television tape recorder before the time 
I specified.” 
« Doubling Up—While one segment 
of the electronics industry is Susily 
engaged in producing more and better 
television, radio, and telephone service, 
another group of engineers is just as 
busily trying to make room for the 
products in the already crowded radio 
spectrum. They are engaged in a highly 
abstruse mathematical study, which 
they call “Information Theory.” Ses: 
sions on information theory at the IRE 
convention drew a lot of listeners. 

What theorists are trying to find out 
is how much information you can leave 
out of a message without destroving 
the meaning. This doesn’t mean drop- 
ping whole words or parts of words, 
but compressing the band required for 
transmission by taking out such things 
as overtones of voice. 

As a product of another phase of the 
same study, broadcasters may someday 


send out several programs at the same 
time on the same wavelength, just as 
the telephone companies now transmit 
dozens of phone calls over the same 
cable. A selective device in the receiver 
will pick out the desired program and 
exclude all others. Proof that it can be 
done came just prior to the IRE meet- 
ing, when Dr. Edwin H. Armstrong, 
father of FM radio, announced that he 
had developed a system of “‘piggy-back”’ 
transmission (BW—Mar.28’53,p52). 

¢ Short Talk—Electronics researchers 
at the University of Illinois demon- 
strated another practical application of 
information theory at the IRE conven- 
tion. They have developed a machine 
that can cither shorten or lengthen a 
speech without dropping a single syl- 
lable and without changing the pitch, 
as happens when you speed up a record- 
ing. 

To compress a speech by, say, 20%, 
the “time compressor” in effect snips 
out 20% of a tape recording of the 
speech in even segments spaced along 
the length of the tape, then pastes the 
shortened tape back together again. 
When it’s played over, you never notice 
the missing sections, but you do notice 
that the speech that took a hour to 
read takes only 48 minutes to hear. 
¢ Electron at Work—Flectronics al- 
ready is playing a strong hand in indus- 
try, but so far it has been a guiding 


hand only—as a control. Scientists are 
studying now how the new art can be 
put to work in actual production. Elec- 
tronics is now being used to heat metals 
in induction furnaces, to weld them, 
and to sterilize foods. It may soon be 
used to drill metal, by firing a stream of 
electrons at the metal until they bore 
their way through. This has already 
been done experimentally, and reports 
indicate that electrons can bore holes 
with remarkably close tolerances. 

Krom this jumping-off point, you'll 
find some electronics seers predicting 
that in time all-electronic machinery 
will be handling the complete produc- 
tion job in many industries. 
¢ Points of Pride—In the meantime, 
the electronics industry will have its 
hands full just keeping up with the 
fast-growing demand for things it al- 
ready knows it can produce. From sales 
of about $230-million in 1939, it has 
jumped to an output of over $4.5-bil- 
lion in 1952. This year sales are ex- 
pected to reach $5-billion, and the 
growth curve suggests sales of $20-bil- 
lion in 1960. 

Electronics can claim to be the fast- 
est-growing industry in the U.S. It can 
also take pride in the fact that it is a 
wholly U.S.-born industry; it has taken 
few if any leads from European scien- 
tists, and it is setting the developmental 
pace for the world. 


Color TV: The Picture Clears 


Color television this week flashed a 
clear image on the electronics screen 
for the immediate future. It might 
take as much as five years, but for the 
first time there are plenty of signs 
that compatible color TV is on the way. 

There is still a lot of ifs and 
hedges. But the industry really seems 
to be pulling together at last. A week 
ago, the longstanding industry dead- 
lock seemed as tight as ever. Then the 
picture changed, mostly via hearings of 
the House Committce on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on just how 
color TV was progressing. ‘There were 
two major developments: 
¢ Compatible—First, Dr. W. R. G. 
Baker, a vice-president of General Elec- 
tric Co., told the committee that the 
National Television System Committee 
had developed a compatible system of 
color transmission—one that can be re- 
ceived on present black and white sets 
—which it thinks will be satisfactory. 
NTSC is an independent committee of 
engineers and scientists from TV set 
manufacturers, laboratories, and net- 
works. The group was formed to secure 
industrywide, cooperation after it be- 
came evident that clashes of ideas were 
hurting public acceptance of color TV. 
Columbia Broadcasting System, whose 
noncompatible system has long had the 


approval of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, is not a member of 
NTSC but has been sitting in on its 
deliberations. 
¢ No CBS Action—Second, CBS’ Frank 
Stanton announced that it has no pres- 
ent plans to go ahead with its own 
color system, despite the fact that it has 
FCC approval. The CBS system, he 
admitted, did not have the necessary 
backing by the rest of the industry; he 
cited the wide backing of the NTSC 
test as illustration. Stanton also blamed 
the long delay imposed by National 
Production Authority restrictions after 
the FCC approval. So many ordinary 
sets have been built in this period, he 
said, that it is no longer feasible for the 
moment to launch the CBS system. 
Stanton did not say that CBS was 
going to give up its system permanently, 
nor did he indicate all-out approval of 
the NTSC proposal. But he did sav 
that CBS would support any system of 
which it wholeheartedly approved. 
Some people in the industry suggested 
that his partial reticence was for bar- 
gaining purposes, and that he would 
go along if the NTSC system ended up 
with FCC approval. 
e Cautious—As for the FCC, its atti- 
tude also was cautious. Chairman Paul 
A. Walker told the House Committee 
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DECK CHAIRS and loudspx« ake rs took care 


of some 300 who couldn't find room inside. 







BUSINESS MEETING was held in the main lounge, where 400 were squeezed in. President Randolph 
Sevier reported that profits dropped in 1952, with future prospects somewhat clouded. 


Dock) Brings Out the Stockholders 


LEAVING the Lurtline, stockholders got a 
look at latest materials handling gear. 
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There’s nothing like a luxury cruise 
for keeping people happy, the Matson 
Line, of San Francisco, believes. And 
stockholders are people. That's why 
Matson has been holding its annual 
meetings for the past three years aboard 
the Lurline, the company’s one re- 
maining passenger ship 

It’s not a very long cruise—in fact 
the ship never casts off—but it gives 


the company’s owtiers a nice four-hour- - 


plus look at their property—also a free 
lunch. 

The effect has been almost magical, 
according to the line’s president, 
Randolph Sevier. Only 18 stockholders 
showed up for the meeting in 1950, 
the last time it was held in Matson’s 
shore-bound San Francisco offices. Last 
week on the Lurline, the official gate 

722, with some guests counted in 


Was 


along with Matson’s at 
holders 

Sevier 
have roused 
company’s problems 

Stockholders not 
the Lurline with a propr 
also got a chance to 
Hawauan Pilot, a Matson 
moored alongside the sam 
cisco. pier. Juncheon 
Hawaiian angle, fairl 
line specializing in the 
l'rancisco run 

At the business 
Sevier reported prospect 
duc to the high 
trouble on ships and do 
company earned $1.92 
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paid out $1.20 in dividene 
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William T. Kelley retires at the end of 
the year. 

¢ Lineup—On questions of law, How- 
rey will probably be joined by commis- 
sioners Lowell B. sac Republican, 
and Southern Democrat Albert A. Car- 
retta—and opposed by Democrats James 
M. Mead and Stephen J. Spingarn. 
Spingarn’s term expires in September, 
however, and Eisenhower will then 
give Howrey another Republican to 
bolster his authority. 

Howrey hasn’t committed himself 
yet to any particular moves on reor- 
ganization, or on budget and trade prac- 
tice conferences or any other matters 
except to say that out-of-court settle- 
ments can be as good as court prosecu- 
tion when both get the same result: 
compliance with the law. But his long 
week-in, weck-out experience opposing 
I'tC gave him some trouble at the 
Senate hearings on his nomination. 
Democrats wondered out loud whether 
his record of defending business didn’t 
disqualify him as a commissioner. 
¢ On Record—Two key cases Howrey 
handled personally are still alive. Only 
last December he argued in the Su- 
preme Court against a decision by the 
commission that a buyer is violating 
the Clayton act if he accepts discrim- 
inatory price discounts. The court for 
years has upheld FTC in finding sellers 
guilty on this point. Howrey, who 
represented the Automatic Canteen Co. 
of America, a candy vending machine 
company, expects a court decision this 
month. 

Howrey also represented Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., one of the big four 
tire makers involved in F’'TC’s first at- 
tempt to fix the maximum shipment of 
tires on which a seller can give a quan- 
tity discount (BW—Jan.19°52,p145). 
If FTC’s rule sticks, there will be a 
drive by small buyers in other indus- 
tries to apply this kind of price regula- 
tion and prevent large buyers from get- 
ting a lower price. 
¢An Open Mind—Howrey told the 
senators, however, that this kind of rec- 
ord has given him no bias against FTC, 
and, in the end, the Democrats voted 
for him. But they made a strong point 
of his promise to disqualify himself on 
any case that might involve a former 
client, or on policy questions which he 
argued against in the courts. 

In the past, the top FTC post has 
usually gone to a defeated congress- 
man, senator, or other office ‘seeker. 
But Howrey has nothing like that be- 
hind him. A partner in the law firm 
of Sanders, Gravelle, Whitlock, and 
Howrey, he got the nomination 
through Whitlock, an carly Eisenhower 
campaigner who worked with Arthur 
Summerfield, now Postmaster-General; 
Whitlock is now acting as executive 
director of the Republican National 
Committee. 
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More “3-D” 


Hollywood and Ameri- 
can Optical team up to put 
another new system into the 
‘‘dimensions'’ sweepstakes. 


One more entry trotted up to the 
post last weck in moviedom’s fast- 
growing sweepstakes of new “dimen- 
sions.” Magna Theatre Corp., sporting 
a gold-plated list of backers, announced 
that it would start film production 
“soon” using a new dimensional system 
developed by American Optical Co. 
¢ What Is It?—Neither Magna, a new 
alliance of some of the top names in 
show business, nor American Optical is 
ready to give out complete details on 
the system. But enough is known to 
fill in most of the vital facts. 

The development is off the same 
family tree as Cinerama and 20th 
Century Fox’s CinemaScope (BW— 
Mar.14'53,p122). That is, it relies on 
an extra-wide screen to produce an 
illusion of three dimensions. It is not 
stereoscopic; the audience gets a 
“sense of participation” without 
polarized glasses. Sound comes from 
six speakers in strategic spots. 
¢ New Film—Like CinemaScope—and 
unlike Cinerama—the Magna system 
uses only one projector to throw an 
image on its outsize, curved screen (up 
to 55 ft. wide, 224 ft. high). 

There is this basic difference, 
though, between it and CinemaScope: 
The Magna system uses a wide, 65- 
mm. film to fill the screen and, ap- 
parently, to lick the problem of getting 
adequate light for the screen edges. 
CinemaScope employs conventional 
35-mm. film. 
¢ Backers—Magna, which will make 
and distribute the films, is headed by 
Joseph M. Schenck, veteran movie- 
maker who recently quit as production 
chief of 20th Century Fox. Its presi- 
dent is George Skouras, boss of the 
United Artists Theatre Circuit, which 
presumably will be the main outlet for 
the new films. 

Other board members: Lee Shubert, 
legitimate-theater titan; Arthur Horn- 
blow, Jr., former MGM_ producer; 
showman Michael Todd, a onctime 
backer of Cinerama; Judge James M. 
Landis, formes dean of the Harvard 
Law School; and Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein. 
¢ Equipment—The manufacture and 
lease of equipment for the new process 
will be handled by a separate company, 
Todd-AO, jointly owned by Magna and 
American Optical. Its board will in- 
clude AO President Walter A. Stewart 
and Dr. Brian O’Brien, who directed 
AO’s research on the system. 


COMING ABOARD, stockholders climb the 
gangplank for the annual meeting on the lux- 


Cruise (at the 


TOUR of the ship came after lunch, with 
guests being shown the bridge. 
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SINCLAIR 
Reports on 1952 


New Highs Achieved in Income, 
Production, Manufacturing, 
Transportation and Sales 


In 1952, the first year of the Company’s plan for 
balanced progress, Sinclair Oil Corporation set 
new marks in every major phase of its operations. 


CRUDE PRODUCTION 

Net domestic production of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids increased to a daily average of 124,233 bar- 
rels, an increase of 6% over 1951. 


REFINING 

Sinclair domestic refineries processed a record total of 
more than 132 million barrels of crude. At the year’s 
end, refinery capacity stood at approximately 390,000 
barrels per day. 


PIPE LINE OPERATIONS 

Crude and products deliveries through the Company’s 
extensive pipe line systems reached a new high total 
of 173,118,159 barrels. 


SALES 

For the third successive year, Sinclair's sales volume 
established a new record, totaling more than 143.5 
million barrels, an increase over the 1951 volume of 
nearly 6%. 








STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
1952 1951 


Gross Operating Income $855,555,632 $808,982,202 
Costs and Expenses 763,028,902 690,943,322 


Operating Income $ 92,526,730 | $118,038,880 | 
Other Income 17,549,553°* 7,193,076 
Other Deductions 6,600,980 | 6,083,466 








Provision for Federal Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes 17,000,000 


ha ameentnaial 
$103,475,303 | $119,148,490 


37,250,000 
Net Income $ 86,475,363 | $ 81,898,490 


Net Income per share $7.08 $6.78 [ 


*includes non-recurring profit of $9,630,251. f 


SINCLAIR A Great Name in Oil 


: 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Big Steel's Jinx 
Walkout at Pittsburgh 
plants is latest in a series of 
disasters plaguing the na- 
tion's biggest steelmaker. 


U. S. Steel Corp. set about banking 
its furnaces this week as a walkout 
over the suspension of two railroaders 
forced the > tose down of all its plants 
in the Pittsburgh area. The strike, 
which idled about 35,000 employees of 
the corporation and its subsidiary, Un- 
ion Railroad Co., cuts steel production 
by 25,000 ingot-tons a day. 

The railroad strike has been brewing 
for the past weck, since officials of the 
railroad suspended for 10 days two con- 
ductors accused of a slowdown. At 
midweek, however, steel officials were 
optimistic that the dispute would be 
settled within a few days. 

As far as Big Stecl is concerned, the 
close-down is just one more to add to 
the woes that have been accumulating 
in the past couple of weeks. 
¢ Too Old?—At Homestead, Pa., the 
corporation had closed for thorough 
structural inspection a 20-furnace (1,- 
006,000 annual tons) open-hearth shop. 
Big Steel engineers are now trying to 
determine whether the 50-odd-vear-old 
shop “is safe to operate or practicable 
to repair.” About 1,000 men will be 
affected by the decision. 
¢ ‘Too New?—At Morrisville, Pa., the 
corporation's $500-million — Fairless 
Works—the largest steel mill ever 
erected from scratch, and probably the 
fastest-built, too—has been suffering 
from the troubles that are inevitable 
when you trv to assemble a_ tremen- 
dously big, tremendously complicated 
mechanism so fast. 

The first major calamity hit even be- 
fore the plant was opened. An clectric 
air cleaner blew up—for no accountable 
reason, 

The next disaster came 17 days after 
the “Nancy” blast furnace was lit 
off in December (BW—Dec.20°52,p30). 
Then, part of the refractory brick lining 
its hearth came out with a cast of iron. 
The furnace was shut down while it 
and its sister furnace underwent some 
changes. 

The third major problem arose late 
in January. The superheater tubes of a 
beiler developed leaks. A replacement 
boiler developed combustion difficul- 
ties, resulting in an explosion. At that 
point, steel melting halted. Both boil- 
ers were ready for service “in about 
two weeks,” but neither has been oper- 
ated for production yet. A ficet of 
Pennsylvania Railroad steam locomo- 
tives continues to furnish low-pressure 
steam for plant maintenance uses. 
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¢ No Answer—The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which has been looking 
into Big Steel's disasters, makes no re- 
port of sabotage. The trade, of course, 
is alive with rumors of how serious the 


« 
& 
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damage was, and why the accidents hap- 
pened. But even the most hard-boiled 
critics agree that you couldn’t build a 
plant that big in that short a time and 
get off scot-free. 


ched from Ship... 


...Flies Far and Fast, Returns to Base 


The Navy this week took some of the 
wraps off its new plane-type guided 
missile, the Regulus, which is believed 
to have g range of several hundred 
miles, and has flown at both subsonic 
and supersonic speeds. The missile, 
which can be launched from ships (top 
picture), submarines, and land bases, 
is equipped with a tricycle landing gear. 
This enables the weapon to return to its 
base with valuable flight data. 

According to the Navy, test missiles 


have made as many as 10 round trips 
before being destroyed or damaged by 
bad landings. 

For tactical use in combat, the Regu- 
lus would be stripped of its landing 
gear, and equipped with an atomic or 
conventional warhead. ‘The Regulus is 
described as being about 30 ft. long 
and resembling a conventional swept- 
wing jet fighter. Under test since 1950, 
the Regulus is now in production at the 
Chance Vought aircraft plant in Dallas. 
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No. 17 in a Series of Jones & Lamson Reports to Management 


Charting the Way to Better Production 


STREAMLINED QUALITY CONTROL: 





Lt F-bl—an Soprovement on 100% Juspection 


PROBLEM: How to improve on the accuracy of 
100% inspection, which is far from 100% effective. 
Items involved — critical parts produced to ex- 
tremely close tolerances. 

RESULTS: Pin-point accuracy and new high speed 
in quality control ... reduced inspection work 
load . . . tremendous savings in time and money. 
THE STORY: In the manufacture of precision parts 
and accessories, the vital importance of accurate 
quality control spurs on the constant research 
for and development of better, surer inspection 
methods and techniques. 

Such research and development has brought out- 
standing results. Witness LOT-PLOT, an accept- 
ance sampling plan which operates with a high 
degree of accuracy. 


The Procedure 

Here, in extremely abbreviated terms, is how it works. 
LOT-PLOT, using a random sample of only 50 pieces 
from any lot, indicates the actual quality and condition 
of the entire lot. Each piece is subjected to inspection, 
and its measurements are recorded, with an identifying 
group number, on a separate LOT-PLOT form for each 
characteristic. 

Positions of the various group numbers indicate the 
range of variation of the entire lot with regard to the 
high and low limits of set specifications. Completed 
LOT-PLOTs for each characteristic show a remarkably 
clear picture of lot condition, and help determine the 
fate of the lot. 

The Proof 

Exhaustive tests of LOT-PLOT in competition with other 
quality analysis methods showed that its accuracy far 
surpassed that of several consecutive 100% inspections. 
Explanation of this paradox lies in the fact that LOT- 
PLOT to a great extent by-passes the “human element” 
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factors of monotony, distraction and fatigue, which per- 
mit errors to creep into inspection methods. 


In several cases, LOT-PLOT so conclusively proved its 
superiority over conventional methods that it was 
adopted as principal inspection technique, both for 
screening material received from outside suppliers and 
for final-checking internal production. 

The Pay-Off 
During its 5 years of operation at one plant, LOT-PLOT 
changed the ratio of inspectors to production workers 
from 1 to 7, to 1 to 12: cut complaints both from the 
floor and from customers from a few each month to a 
single one for the 5-year span, in which over 200 million 
items were handled; rolled up an annual saving of over 
$250,000 in inspection wages alone. 
One of LOT-PLOT’s major virtues is its operational 
simplicity. Because the computations required by LOT- 
PLOT usually are no more complicated than those of 
a bowling score, the LOT-PLOT meihod as a whole can 
be mastered with just a few hours’ instruction 
LOT-PLOT’s clear-cut advantages in certain inspection 
jobs have caused it to be adopted by over 90 companies 
in more than 30 different industries. 
Results: —‘ 

Victor Adding Machine Company reports a saving of 
over 10,000 inspection hours. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, by using LOT- 
PLOT, improved its inventory control procedure and 
thereby effected appreciable savings. 

Fuller Brush Company states — “we are more and 

more amazed each day by the accuracy of this method 
and the faith we can place in it.” 
A growing mass of similar testimony strengthens the 
belief that LOT-PLOT is destined to play an increasingly 
important part in helping American industry improve 
its production. 


Jones & Lamson regularly works with top management, seeking to achieve higher 
productivity by greater automaticity, speed and precision in machine tools. 


References: The idea of LOT-PLOT was inspired by the article “Frequency Distribution vs. Acceptance Table” (G. R. Armstrong & P. C. Clarke of Hunter Pressed Steel) 
Industrial Quality Control Sept. '46; Dorian Shainin, Chief*Engineer, Rath & Strong Inc. Boston, Mass.; Industrial Quality Control July '50; “Recent Lot-Plot Experiences 


Around the Country” (Shainin) Industrial Quality Control March "52. 
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eee VISUAL PROOF 
General Dynamics Corp., whose Elec 
tric Boat division is assembling the hull 
0 for the new atomic submarine, will ac- 


> quire controlling interest in Consoli- 
Ds VA dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. from in- 
\ EXCELLENCE vestment firm Atlas Corp. The deal 
calls for $8.7-million in cash and an ex- 

change of stock which General Dy- 
namics expects to finance through bank 


loans. General Dynamics already is 
deep in the aircraft business through its 


ae subsidiary, Canadair. 
2 
a4 a Y g T @) hy ¥- Battle of AD-X2: Commerce Secretary 
| Sinclair Weeks (page 150) removed 
SPECIAL PROCESSED"’ Dr. A. V. Astin as head of the National 
COLD HEADING WIRE | Bureau of Standards because he ques- 
tions the validity of the bureau’s testing 
* ul ' work—specifically in regard to a battery 
additive called AD-X2 The bureau 
has maintained since 1948 that the 
product, made by Pioneers, Inc., is 
worthless, despite a report by Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology scien- 
tists that AD-X2 is all that the manu- 
facturer claims (BW—Jan.10'53,p48). 
. 
Stag flight: United Air Lines will run 
a nonstop DC-6 flight from New York 
to Chicago for businessmen only, start- 
ing Apr. 26. Only women aboard will 
be two United stewardesses. 
+ 
— Merger of Aerojet Engineering Corp. 
r~ r~ : mates into Crosley Motors, Inc., was approved 
- ad by Crosley stockholders last week. 
i President of the new company, to be 
The above macrograph offers visual proof called Acrojet-General Corp., is Wil- 
of the uniform grain flow characteristics in a liam O'Neil, head of General Tire & 
recessed-head screw made from Keystone Rubber Co., parent company of both 
“Special Processed” Cold Heading Wire. The eT Te 
continuous, stren th-givin flow lines indicate Movie bosses at Twentieth. Century- 
efficient cold heading which results in longer Fox who get over $500 a week have 
die life, increased production and a better agreed to take half as much this year, 


finished product. to make up for skidding profits, share- 
holders were told. 


The following analysis of “special proc- ° 


essed” wire is recommended for difficult cold The deal’s off: The proposed merger 
heading. of American Woolen Co. and Robbins 


Mills has been called off, according 


C1006—C1012 for Clutch Heads to board chairman Karl Robbins. No 
C1006—C1022 for Phillips Heads reason was given for breaking off the 


negotiations, described last week as in 


C1108—C1109 for Phillips Head DT Reek cheees tee Meant, Wi Wihibe 
Wood Screws didnt pe do Woolen. ig 
C1035-—C1038 for Heat Treated . 


Serews and Bolts Less secrecy surrounding atomic energy 
development may result from the elec- 


tion this week of Rep. W. Sterling 
Cole, New York Republican, as chair- 
INDUSTRIAL ri man of the Joint Congressional Com- 

mittee on Atomic Energy. Sen. Bourke 
Hickenlooper, Iowa Republican, who 


ei also wanted the job, advocated con- 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company Cole 


tinued tight security. believes 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS secrecy is hampering broader business 


articipation in atomic development. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
APR. 4, 1953 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Put down any doubts about Eisenhower and Taft getting along. Wash- 
ington is awakening to the fact that the President and his Senate majority 
leader are making a team as smooth as the Roosevelt-Barkley combination of 
the late 30s. The relationship is socially pleasant, and to date politically 
and philosophically amiable. 

o 

Eisenhower has always respected Taft’s grasp of public affairs. The two 
solved the differences they supposedly had on domestic issues in the pre- 
election conference at Morningside Heights. And since then, in the frequent 
sessions at the White House, they are finding agreement on foreign affairs, 
military policy—and politics. 

The Bohlen incident was a key. Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen was not the 
man Taft would have picked for ambassador to Moscow. But he led the fight 
for confirmation, because he holds that the President has the say on such 
matters. And it is not incidental that Taft’s leadership stopped Sen. McCarthy 
for the first time in recent memory. 

On labor, Taft is in command on Capitol Hill, but his intention is to 
discuss policy and detail with Eisenhower before a revision of Taft-Hartley 
goes to the full Senate for debate. The legislation will have Eisenhower's 
acquiescence, if not active support. 

On foreign trade, Taft will go along with continuation of the present 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements law—a position that Eisenhower is inclined 
to accept. This means that Taft can be counted upon to resist the bil! intro- 
duced in the House this week. It would knock out the President’s power 
to reject Tariff Commission findings that an individual business is being hurt 
by imports. And Eisenhower is faced with having to depend upon the Senate 


to checkmate any undesired action by the House of Representatives. 


Socially, Eisenhower and Taft are compatible. The Eisenhowers made 
room in their schedule to attend a reception at the Taft home last week. 
And the President and the senator are golfing together at the exclusive 
Burning Tree club. 

Politically, the two will select the new Republican National Committee 
chairman to replace Wes Roberts, the Kansan who resigned in the wake of a 
legislature investigation. The Old Guard and the “New Republicans’ will 
have to take the choice and like it. 

ae 

The Administration is squaring with Taft on foreign aid. Mutual 
Security Administrator Stassen promises that the $10-billion in aid funds 
left over from fiscal 1953 will be trimmed, and that the ‘54 request of 
$7.5-billion will be cut, too. Taft can go along with this. 


Indeed, the Republican congressmen that supposedly were “Ike’’ men 
are getting restive, whereas Taft is patient. Any break with Eisenhower, it 
appears now, is linked to the McCarthy-Chicago Tribune faction. Taft, 
though, has a majority of the party with him. 


Congress will get rolling on legislation after the Easter holiday. Rep. 
Reed expects to force his tax reduction to the House floor soon after members 
return from visiting with the voters. He boasts rising sentiment for letting 
excess-profits taxes expire, and for giving individuals a 542% tax reduction 
on July 1. 


Signs of peace in Korea gave tax-cutting a big lift (page 25). A real 





7 Blasé Bob, sophisticate, had been ’most everywhere. 
@ He stepped into the Statler with a condescending air. 
Said he, “I’m past the point where I am easily im- 
pressed—I wonder if it’s true that here one really is 


a guest? 





2 “Whoever planned my Statler room has done things 
e rather well. A lot of thought’s gone into it, as one can 
plainly tell. It’s really quite luxurious—it has a lot of 
style.” He tested out the Statler bed and almost tried 


to smile. 








3 “T’ve bathed in Paris, bathed in Rome, in Sweden and 

e Japan—but here’s a bath to titillate the cultivated 
man! Those towels have a richness and a softness past 
compare— I’ve never known such comfort in my travels 
anywhere!” 


| 
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What really won him over was the famous Statler food. 

e “Princely viands! Sparkling wine! They’re perfect for 
my mood! And when it comes to service—well, these 
Statler folks know how!” He lost his poise and squealed 
an unsophisticated “Wow!” 





And when he found that Statler was right in the heart 

e of town, his air of deprecation was completely broken 
down. “Egad!” he shouted gleefully, “It’s great in 
every way! Why, folks, the Hotel Statler is the perfect 
place to stay!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
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ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER —HARTFORD 
(OPENING SUMMER, 1954) 
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YAWMAN 


quality is steel... gloved in style 


True style comes from thoughtful, progressive design 
and quality construction. “Y and E” gives you these 

in unusual measure. 

And “Y and E” desks are practically “fashion proof.” 
Finished in Neutra-Tone Gray, they will be handsome in 


your office decor today—and tomorrow—-and in years to come. 


and ERBE MFG. CO. « Rochester 3, New York 


Steel Desks and Files, Filing System Supplies. 
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Nationally distributed through 


branches, agents and dealers 
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armistice would inevitably create an atmosphere for Congress to ease 
the burden on the citizens. Already, budget economies of Eisenhower's 
departments and agencies are pointing toward a “balanced budget in 
sight.” An end of fighting would make a further stretchout of military 
production less risky and make it easier to cut $4-billion to $5-billion, if 
not more. Right now, Democrats and Republicans who were willing to defer 
tax relief are weakening. 
* 

An extended Defense Production Act will be up for vote by mid-April. 
It will contain materials controls to augment the “Defense Materials System” 
that is to succeed the Controlled Materials Plan on July 1. 

Standby controls are still in dispute. So is power for the President to 
impose a 90-day price-wage freeze. Chairman Wolcott of the House Banking 
Committee is dead set against both. Senate Banking Committee Chairman 
Capehart is getting support in committee, but it’s doubtful whether the 
Senate will go along. It’s too early yet to predict an outcome with any 
certainty. 


be 
Rent control will be extended, but only in defense-critical areas. 
Credit controls—Regulations W and X—-stand little chance. 


Some form of small business aid will be continued, but the Small 
Defense Plants Administration is likely to become part of the Commerce 
Dept. or the new Office of Defense Mobilization under Arthur S. Flemming. 


The Reuther-Meany labor unity talks next week will go little further 
than exploration. At the outset, the AFL and CIO leaders approach a merger 
from different directions. 

Reuther wants to work out how the unity will be achieved, before 
signing up. 

Meany wants to merge first, then settle details. 


Preservation of all CIO unions inside the new organization is Reuther’s 
absolute demand. He will oppose letting small CIO industrial groups be 
gobbled up by the strong AFL craft unions. 

Rules of the road for jurisdictional problems is another Reuther must. 

Publicizing such specific conditions ahead of time puts a damper on an 
early merger. Already sniping is starting up—Reuther sermonizing about 
racketeering in AFL, Meany chiding CIO for its “Red” troubles. There’s 
little expectation that anything concrete will come of the talks. 


A broader role for the reconstituted Council of Economic Advisers— 
no matter what its final form—is certain. Technically, the old council went 
out of existence Mar. 31; aow Arthur F. Burns has reopened shop, and will 
decide soon whether to recommend restoration of a three-man group or 
establishment of a one-man council. 

es 


No matter which, Eisenhower will see to it that Burns’ advice is sought in 
every department and agency. The Keyserling council never was that 
important; it really was only an economic justifier of Truman’s policies 
after the policies were decided politically. Burns will be a voice in making 
up programs. 
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MAKING TUBELESS TIRES is a tricky job. They take longer than ordinary ones, but 


tire makers admit .. . 


Tubeless Tire Has a Future 


_ Tire manufacturers aren't overly enthusiastic, but 
growing demand and competition are nudging them into 
the business. 


Tire manufacturers are suddenly 
faced with an upstart kind of product. 
Since the days of the horscless carriage, 
they have been happily turning out the 
familiar tire-and-inner-tube —combina- 
tion. There have been many changes 
and improvements, but the basic de- 
sign hasn’t changed over the years. 
Now, sheer competition is forcing most 
of the major producers to get into the 
field of tubeless tires, an innovation in 
both production and markcting. 
¢ Worth a Try—Up to now the tube- 
less market has been a drop in the 
bucket compared to the sales of regu 
lar tires; B. F. Goodrich has had the 
field to itself since 1948. But with au 
tomobile owners becoming ever more 
conscious of economy and safety, the 
tubeless tire makes a strong sales ap- 
peal. Other manufacturers now feel it 
is worth-while to get into the act: 

e Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.'s 
DeLuxe Champion Tubeless tire is now 
available to its dealers in Baltimore 
and Richmond. Distribution is re- 
stricted by limited production. 

¢ Gates Rubber Co. of Denver has 
put a tubeless version on sale. 

¢ Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
and Seiberling Rubber Co., have built 
and tested dicinn tires. Their models 
are not yet ready for the public. 

Some industry experts feel that it 
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won't be long before the rest of the 
manufacturers—about 17 of them—will 
be in the field. 

Many of the manufacturers still 
aren't warm to the tubeless principle. 
The tire is one of the most difficult to 
make, and they wonder if the market 
potential is worth the problems of get- 
ting into production. But they realize, 
too, that they can’t let a competitor 
have the field to itself for very long 
without losing their individual posi- 
tions in the industry. 

The recent spread of competition 
has already begun to affect prices 
slightly. BIG’s original tubeless car- 
ricd a premium price tag, selling at 
$33. But Firestone’s new tire goes for 
$28.75 for the popular 6:70-15 size. So 
BI'G has come out with a lower priced 
tubeless that is about, 20¢ more than 
Firestone’s, Standard tires, with tubes 
by compariso art at ¢ ximately 
ca n, start at approximately 
¢ Safety First—The top selling point 
of the tubeless tire is its protection 
against blowouts, since it has no inner 
tube. A regular tire might be broken 
by ramming a curb or hitting a sharp 
object. The break may be very small 
in the beginning. But it gets bigger and 
deeper as the tire flexes during driving. 
The growing break, in turn, chafes the 
inner tube until the tube finally lets 


go, and breaks through the weakened 
tire. 

On the outside, the tubeless tire 
looks much like the conventional tire. 
Inside, though, it has a butyl-rubber 
liner. Sometimes, there is also a soft 
sealant rubber between the liner and 
the tire’s tread. If a break develops in 
a tubeless tire, nothing inside can 
chafe or explode. The air escapes. At 
the same time, the butyl liner gives a 
temporary scaling action around the 
puncturing object. The sealant gives 
added protection against air leaks. 

The other big feature of a tubeless 
is its longer service life. It runs much 
cooler than a regular tire casing. Pro- 
ducers say that tubeless tires have 
racked up considerably more mileage 
than regular ones in tests between both 
kinds with the same tread designs 
e Harder to Make—The tubeless tire 
raises some production problems, how 
ever. Manufacturers have found they 
call for greater care in building and 
handling than regular tires do. Process 
ing must be more precise. The butyl 
liner has to be fitted in just the right 
position, covering all of the tire’s in 
nards to keep air from seeping through 
the tire plics later, permanently sepa 
rating them. 

Processing time is longer, too 
equipped with sealant rubber need 
more time to cool and cure. A tire is 
ordinarily taken out of a mold as 
as it’s cured. In_ tubeless 
the tire must first be cooled in the mold 
with pressurized water. All this means 
less output in the long run 
¢ Court Fight—Almost everyone in the 
industry smells a patent fight coming 
up. Last year, Goodrich copped pat 
cnts for three basic constructions of 
the tubeless tire, ones that the pro 
ducers have tried or are using. The ex 
perts feel that, eventually, Goodrich 
will demand a royalty from producers 
who are using the patented construc- 
tions. If it does, the competitors might 
test the validity of the patents in court, 
contending that they have made process 
ing improvements that remove them 
from liability. 

There’s no way of predicting how the 
decision might fall. In the past, the 
courts have split thefr decisions pretty 
evenly between the accusers 
accused in such patent cas 
war, however, there haven't 
cases in the patent courts on which the 
experts could base a prediction for or 
against the tubciess patent 
¢ One Supplier—Regardless of any legal 
complications that might develop, next 
vear should see demand for the tube 
less tire begin to climb rapidly. In the 
last five vears, sales of the Goodrich 
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Kent Refinery of Anglo-lranian 
Oil Company on the Isle of Grain, 
below London, will be one of 
Europe's largest. The crude oil 
distillation plant and auxiliaries, 
shown here, have been com- 
pleted and will be followed by 
the catalytic cracking unit and 
the lubricating oil refinery now 
under construction. 
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LACING RESPONSIBILITY to BEST ADVANTAGE 


Work of the size and complexity of the new Kent Refinery, incorporating the 
latest technical developments, requires control and leadership woven together 


detail by detail. 


The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company determined products and processes, then 
placed the design of certain process units and the overall planning and erection 
management of the complete refinery in the hands of E. B. Badger & Sons Limited, 
affiliated with Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


The coordination of advance planning, scheduling and construction 
management on a realistic pattern is a sphere in which the organization has 
long excelled. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BADGER PROCESS DIVISION 


This 600-acre tract on a desolate, muddy 





isle once known as ‘‘ the last of England** 
had previously remained unchanged for 
about 2,000 recorded years 








This is the smallest machine screw ever made — anywhere 

in the world—on automatic machines. In the picture, it is 

magnified 22 times. The “bar”’ it sits on is really an ordi- 

nary pin. The screw itself is actually about the size of the 

period which ends this sentence. Manufacturing such tiny 

precision parts is all in a day’s work at Elgin National 

Q Sa Bn ee Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. = But there’s more to 
ae G0 CTTORUAG nalaaamn hes cieeliaie microscopic dimensions. 
Delicate watch parts are sensitive to dust, to moisture in 

helps make things tick the air, even to the moist hands of workers. Elgin found 


. , Pree e Pah 
at Elgin Watch that corrosion was eating into profits to the tune of thou 
sands of dollars a year. ® Carrier air conditioning was 


installed. Temperature and moisture content in the air was 


sash Heo sagen Se STS ee a RPI me 


strictly regulated. Rejects dropped so drastically at the 
Illinois plant that Elgin air conditioned their Lincoln, 


Nebraska, plant for similar operations. « Carrier con- 


if, ¥) 7 , Ay > 
— el( Ti MEIC ) trol of temperature and humidity also helps produce better 


te egal textiles and drugs, automobiles and airplanes, optica! 


goods and plastics. Carrier provides a wider range of 
first name in air conditioning - Aes ; 

air conditioning equipment than any other manufacturer. 
There is more Carrier air conditioning serving more people 
and more purposes than any other make. Carrier people 
founded the air conditioning industry more than 50 years 
ago. All this experience is yours to command. Look for 
Carrier in the Classified Telephone Directory. Or write 
directly to Carrier’ Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 
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Fast, accurate de- 
velopment of relays 
and small electro- 
mechanical assemblies to exact 
military or industrial specifications, 
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ipagee’ fect || Engineering 
ee I mT) Extensive research, 

’ : laboratory and model 
iF shop facilities available to 

help solve design engineers’ most 
‘\e complex relay problems, 
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Manufacturing 
Three large, fully 
equipped plants 

geared to meet today's rigid 
production requirements .. . 
single shift capacity of 10,000 
relays per day! 


INDIANA 
Export; 13 E. 40th St, N. YN. Y, 





tire have passed the 2-million mark, 
though that’s just a fraction of 1% of 
regular sales. What’s needed is to make 
the tire original equipment on new cars. 

The drawback there has been the fact 
that, until recently, Goodrich was the 
only producer in the field. Automobile 
manufacturers don’t usually adopt new 
or optional cquipment until there is 
more than one supplier. The increase 
in producers will now improve the 
supply and distribution, and probably 
push down prices. So the tubeless ver- 
sions might be offered on some of the 
next year's autos as optional equipment. 


¢ A Sure Market—In the long run, the 
military would have created a small 
but lasting market for tubcless tires, 
even if the auto owners hadn’t. The 
armed services were the tires’ first cus- 
tomers. During the war, Goodrich de- 
veloped a tire casing that could with- 
stand bullets. The casing was so thick 
that it also eliminated the inner tube. 

Now, the military buyers find tube- 
less tires attractive for other reasons. 
Firestone has a tire for airplane landing 
gear, for instance, that cuts down pro- 
curement time, shipping costs, and stor- 
age space. 


Less Waste, More Dough 


Bakers are cutting costs by using a completely auto- 


matic system of handling bulk commodities. 


Ever since the commercial bakery 
relieved grandma of the job of keep- 
ing the family breadbox filled, bakers 
have been wrestling with the problems 
of handling flour economically. Every 
time one of the 100-Ib. bags is emptied, 
some of the flour sticks in the cloth. 
That means waste of material, which 
runs up production costs. 

To cut these losses, the bakeries 
have been experimenting with bulk han- 
dling methods. The mills have helped 
by developing better methods of mov- 
ing the flour from mill to bakery (BW 
—Aug.9’52,p62). So far, most of the 
experiments have been limited to one 
part of the bakery’s operation. Some 
bakers have installed bulk storage, 
others have added pipes through which 
flour is moved, But in the past year, 
they have been pooling their ideas for 
completely automatic handling of flour 
in bulk. 
¢ End Products—As a result, American 
Stores Co., Philadelphia, last summer 
dedicated an automatic bakery. And 
last month, Omar, Inc., announced that 
its new Indianapolis bakery will be 
completely geared for bulk handling of 
all principal raw materials—flour, granu- 
lated sugar, and shortening. 

The American Stores’ new bakery is 
built around 20 storage silos. Raw ma- 
terials are unloaded from bulk railroad 
or highway carriers, transferred by air 
conveyor directly to storage silos. From 
the silos, an air-conveyor system carries 
the flour or sugar to “‘ready-for-use” 
bins on the third floor of the bakery. 
These bins are connected directly to 
automatic dough mixers on the second 
floor. 

Omar will use a somewhat similar 
system in its new bakery. The main 
difference lies in the method of remov- 
ing flour from the railroad car. Ameri- 
can uses special hopper cars with built- 


in connections for the hoses to the 
mill. Omar tested, and found that per- 
manent connections were not necessary. 
A simple telescoping nozzle is thrust 
into the hopper car. Flour is sucked 
into the nozzle, passed through a sift- 
ing and cleaning operation, then fed to 
the conveyor that carries it to the 
bakery. 

Since Omar is not located on a rail- 
road siding, it uses a 600-ft.-long over- 
head conveyor tube to connect the 
bakery and unloading tower. ‘The com- 
pany had to obtain special right-of-way 
privileges to bring this conveyor over 
private property. 
¢ No Sticking—Both bakeries use spe- 
cial applications to keep the flour or 
other product from sticking to the sides 
of hopper cars or silos. American coats 
the inside of its silos with two coats of 
plastic to get a frictionless surface, free 
from any crevices in which flour or 
sugar can become imbedded 

Illinois Central RR modified regu- 
lar hopper cars for Omar. ‘he hoppers 
were sealed at the bottom with steel 
plates. The entire top of the car was 
insulated, and eight hatches were in- 
stalled for loading and unloading. In- 
side surfaces were sandblasted clean, 
then coated with a special wax. Con- 
trary to their expectations, Omar and 
Illinois Central found that the sides 
of an ordinary hopper car sloped 
enough to shed al) flour when the wax 
was used. 

Both bakeries have installed sifting 
equipment to remove all foreign mat- 
ter from the commodities as they are 
received in the bulk carriers. They also 
use automatic weighing equipment to 
check quantities as they are unloaded. 
¢ Liquid Shortening—At the Omar 
bakery, shortenings will be purchased 
in liquid form and pumped into stor- 
age tanks. The shortenings will then 
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Working hand in glove...with leather 


How banks help with the man- 
ufacture and distribution of 
thousands of leather products 





THe manufacture and distribution of 
baseball gloves —along with countless 
other leather products —call for a lot of 
ingenuity and a great deal of money. 
Manufacturers, designers, craftsmen 
supply the ingenuity. The money most 
often comes from commercial banks. 
The story of leather starts with a tan- 
ner who gets a short-term bank loan to 
buy up raw animal hides from a mid- 
western packer. After processing and 
grading, the tanner pays back his loan 


by selling finished leather to manufac- 
turers who design and fashion it for in- 
dustrial and consumer use. 


Some manufacturers have enough 
cash on hand for the large leather stocks 
they must buy. Others borrow from 
banks — repay their loans when the 
leather is wold to the retailer and jobber. 


Retailers and jobbers? They, too, 
need bank help to buy thousands of 
dollars worth of stock in a single ship- 
ment. A bank provides the quick cash 
and gets its money back aa retail 
sales start to roll. 


There’s nothing exceptional about 


bank help to leather, though. 


Look at almost any product you weal 
or use~—any American industry you as 
sociate with progress 
that: somewhere in the 
there's always a bank 


ind you ll set 
background 


More specifically there’s a bank com 
peting with a lot of other banks to 
supply the working capital that helps 
American business and strengthens the 
whole economy. 


Chase National Bank is proud of the 
part it is playing in American progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Ineurance Corporation) 





No correctly installed 
HEXTEEL’ or FLOORSTEEL’ floor surface 


» EVER 


The tread 

of the wheel 
is always 
on steel 


That’s why more than 250 
nationally famous firms use 
KLEMP 


HEXTEEL 


HEAVY-DUTY SURFACE ARMOR AND 
FLOORSTEEL® FLEXIBLE FLOORING 


The crashing impacts of multi-ton loads— 
the deadly corrosive action of wet chemi- 
cals—the no less deadly wear of time—all 
have failed to daunt the floor correctly 
reinforced with Klemp HEXTEEL* or 
FLOORSTEEL*. For new floors —for 
repairing or resurfacing old floors over 
wood, concrete or asphalt. Get cost-cutting 
facts TODAY! 


Partial List of Industries 
Served 

Automotive Meat Packing 

Brewing Paper 
Petroleum 
Railroad 
Rubber 

Food Processing Shipping 

Manvfacturing Soap 


trademark Klemp Motal Grating Corporation 


KLEMP METAL GRATING CORPORATION 
1371 NORTH BRANCH STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
Plants and Warchouses at Chicago, Illinois and Heuston, Texas 
For more than 40 years, manufacturers of Diamond Riveted and 
Welded gratings and stair treads, Hexteel* and Floorsteel* 
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Klemp Metal Grating Corporation 


1371 North Branch 
Chicago 22, illinois We Tread the Wort with Safety 


Please send me information about Hexteel* and Floorsteel* 
as used by more than 250 famous industrial and commercial 
firms. 


NAME 














be fed through a Votator, which solidi- 
fies the oils for use. After that, they're 
fed directly to the mixers as required. 


Costly Chemical Service 
Has a Cheaper Offspring 


In 1950, Foster D. Snell, Inc.—a firm 
of chemical and engineering consult- 
ants—started to put out a n mthly ab- 
stract of articles published about the 
chemical field. When research 
chemist wondered what someone cls 
was doing with a certain chemical, or 
in a certain chemical industry, he could 
refer to Snell’s Chemical Market Re 
port and find out all that had been 
published recently on the subject.. Main 
drawback to the average chemist was 
the cost of Snell’s CMR: $180 per year. 

This week, Snell announced a new 

service that will be much cheaper for 
the chemist interested in one particular 
chemical. For $25, Snell will send the 
chemist an abstract of all material pub 
lished on one chemical since February, 
1950. The new service is called CMR 
File Summary. 
e Late News—It works this wav: If a 
chemist is working on a project on sul 
furic acid for instance, and needs to 
know what has happened lately in the 
field, he can write for the CMR Fil 
Summary on sulfuric acid. For his $25, 
he gets copies of all CMR pages pub 
lished since February, 1950, that list 
any references on sulfuric acid 

By checking through the pages, read- 
ing the short summaries of articles, and 
obtaining the full articles on any sub 
ject of particular interest, the chemist 
can bring himself up to date 


BiggestSteam Condenser 


A new steam condenser, claimed to be the 
world’s largest, is being built by Worthing- 
ton Corp. for Consolidated Edison’s East 
River Station in New York. The unit will 
serve a 180,000-kva. turbine generator for 


Con Ed. 
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... anda Strong, Light Roof 


of Wheeling, W. Va. They arrive at 
the construction site preformed, curved 


The lighter your roof is, the less steel 
you have to use underneath to support 
it. On the construction job pictured 
above, at Pelham Manor, N. Y., light- 
weight ribbed steel panels cut the sup- 
porting steel requirements by as much 
as 20%. 

According to the builder, Rusciano 
& Son Corp., of Bronx, N. Y., there’s 
no sacrifice in strength or permanence. 

The panels (trade name: Tri-Rib) are 
made by Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
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to a radius of 138 ft. 11 in. Each 
panel is 18 in, wide, covers about 30 
sq. ft. of roof, yet weighs only 67 Ib. 
A coat of paint, put on the underside 
of each panel before it’s welded in 
place, serves as the interior ceiling 
color. On the Pelham Manor job, Rus- 
ciano is covering the panels (lower pic- 
ture) with insulating board and three 
lavers of asbestos roofing. 
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VENUS 
super velvet 


Write for sample on your company letterhead 
American Pencil Company, Hoboken, N. J. 





.-. With Celanese* Acetate Film wraps 


Even the slowest moving specialties stay fresh and 
crisp looking indefinitely when wrapped in Celanese 
acetate film. It protects your products against han- 
dling, during shipping, and at the store counter. 


Crystal clear, non-fogging Celanese acetate gives 

your products a chance to speak for themselves . . 

sell themselves! Low-cost Celanese wraps stay flat 
.. won't show pull lines . . . do not tend to cockle. 


Make certain your products have the extra selling 
lift needed in today’s “help yourself” market. Ask 
your supplier about Celanese acetate film or write: 
Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent 
Films Department 129D, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16, New York. 


Canadian affiliate, Canadian Chemical & Cellulose 


Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ACETATE FILMS 


VISIT CELANESE BOOTH #403. 
PACKAGING EXPOSITION, NAVY PIER, 
CHICAGO. APRIL 20-23, 1953 








One products meet basic human needs 


How “all-weather” surface treatment kept 
traffic rolling on the Jersey Pike 


It was unheard of a few years ago 
to continue an asphalt job in rainy 
or cold weather. But work on a high- 
trafic expressway like the New Jersey 
Turnpike can’t afford to wait for 
sunny skies. Surface treatment of 
nearly 400 miles of shoulder is near- 
ing completion under the worst possi- 
ble traffic hazards, in bad weather, 
and in limited time. 


DarakoTE Anti-Stripping Additive 
has helped to get this work done. 
DARAKOTE makes liquid asphalt stick 
whether the stone chips or gravel are 
wet, damp or dry. It prevents “strip- 
ping” — separation of asphalt and 
stone due to the action of water — 
both during and after construction. 
Thus, rain or shine, DARAKOTE not 
only saves working days but also ex- 
tends the durability and service life 
of the pavement. 

Helping you get the most from 
your road-building dollars is just one 


of the ways that Dewey and Almy 
products are working for you every 
hour of every day. These products 
include adhesives and CRY+O*RAP 
bags for food packaging, shoe ma- 
terials, battery separators, products 
for the construction industry, giant 
balloons that help to forecast the 
weather, organic chemicals, textile 
printing products, and soda lime. 

If you take an active part in road- 
building, read the brochure that 
gives complete information about 
DarakOTE. Send for your copy today! 


DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Plants and sales offices throughout the world 





fires start 


shipping 
room 


These extinguishers are for shipping room fire hazards: (L to R) Pyrene Cartridge- 
Operated, Anti-Freeze or Water Type; Pump Tank; and Soda-Acid Type. 


40% of all businesses fold up 
when fire gets out of control 


We’re not trying to scare you, we only want to urge you to buy 
enough of the right type of extinguishers in time and have them 
handy wherever you have a fire hazard. Your local Pyrene* 
jobber has the right Pyrene equipment to cope with any fire 
hazard you may have—everything from hand extinguishers to 
automatic systems. He also carries Pyrene recharges. One call to 
him, one purchase order, one invoice will take care of any need 
you may have. Write us for his address. *T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Portable fire extinguishers: vaporizing liquid, soda-acid, foam, cartridge-operated, car- 
bon dioxide, dry chemical, and pump tanks « Wheeled extinguishers: soda-acid, foam, 
carbon dioxide, dry chemical types * Air foam play pipes * Systems for special hazards 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 





Coal Pipeline... 


. .. plans for Ohio may 
finally come off. After tests, 
Pittsburgh Consol concludes it 
would pay. 


Rumors and talk about building a 
pipeline to move pulverized coal across 
Ohio have been cropping up periodi 
cally for vears. For example, Hydro 
Coal Transportation Co. was formed 
last fall to look into the possibilities of 
transporting coal from the Ohio river 
to the Youngstown areca stecl mills 
(BW—Nov.22’52,p50). 

Now, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. has announced that it thinks it 
will be cconomically feasible to tote 
coal 135 mi. from Cadiz, in the coal 
area, northwest to Cleveland (on Lake 
Erie). Moreover, the company has in- 
dicated that such a line will be built as 
soon as customers for the coal can be 
lined up. 
¢ First Steps—Considerable spadework 
has been done already. For the past 
eight months, Pittsburgh Consol has 
been experimenting with a test pipeline 
at Cadiz (BW —Aug.15'52,p73 ‘he 
13-in. pipeline, which cost about $1- 
million, has been operating on an up- 
hill-downhill loop. No results have 
been reported, but the announcement 
by Joseph Pursglove, Jr., research vice- 
president of the company, that long- 
distance movement by pipeline is pos- 
sible, is a good indication that the tests 
have been successful. 

The Ohio legislature has already 
ranted the Cadiz-to-Cleveland pipe 
Fine the right of eminent domain. How- 
ever, the proposed project is still ex- 
pected to stir up a political hassle, and 
an adverse bill could stymie the works 
later on. In the past, the legislature 
twice slapped down proposals for con- 
struction of an overland convevor belt 
to supply raw matcrials to steel mills 
in the Akron-Canton-Youngstown area 
(BW—Feb.14'53,p26). The railroads 
have fought the proposals to substitute 
pipelines or conveyor belts 
¢ Economics—The Cadiz-Cleveland 
line, which would move the pulverized 
coal in a stream of water, would cost 
an estimated $10-million. The setup 
would transport coal for less than $2 a 
ton, compared with about $2.84 a ton 
by rail. 

Pursglove says the commercial pipe- 
line would be 24 in. to 35 in. in diam- 
ceter—perhaps even larger. It would have 
to operate on a 24-hour basis to be 
profitable, so the exact size would de- 
pend on estimates of the amount of 
coal to be moved. Since the Cleveland 
area alone uses several million tons a 
year, freight savings would apparently 
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Your shipment i fovernig ht from 


ig te ywhere by swift AIR FREIGHT! 


Every day more shippers are becoming acquainted with the many money-saving 


@ 
advantages of flying their goods. Air freight users enjoy faster distribution 
— less interest — lower inventory needs — savings on storage, insurance, breakage, crating 


and handling... plus satisfied customers! The new 300 mph Douglas transports 
carrying more than 25,000 Ibs. each have made even greater economies possible 


Let air freight save you important money! Get the latest facts from your 


@ 
local airline. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 





Cut wire fence 


re-coating costs! 


Users Report Savings of 30% to 40% With 
Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb’s Wool Roller! 


(fe 


Special roller glides easily over wire sec- 
tions. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the 


Ve 
aw . 


wo 


Extra-Long Nap Wool plus Rust-Oleum’s 
exclusive penetrating qualities work in to 
coat approximately 70% of other side of 
fence at same time. 


Even barbed wire sections can be 
roller-coated in one easy pass with special 
Rust-Oleum Roller. 


A new, exclusive, diff erent-type roller! 
Greater diameter, specially-selected ski 
and Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool give 
more eoverage ... faster! 


Man follows with “dry” roller on opposite 
side of fence to catch and use surplus and 
quickly coat remaining 30% of the wire 
sections. 


On longer fences, brush men, as part of 
fast moving “team’; follow 

roller men to brush pipe 

framework and arms. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTER HEAD-MAIL TODAY! 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2426 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 

Please show us how your new Extra-Long Nap 
Lamb's Wool Roller will cut our wire fence re- 
coating costs. Include prices, complete Rust-Oleum 
literature and nearest source of supply. We have 
approximately. 


yards of wire fencing. 





be great enough to make pipeline oper- 
ation profitable. 

¢ Buyers—Chief coal customers would 
be power companies, since the coal will 
be pulverized. Detroit Edison Co. and 
Consumers Power Co. of Michigan 
are reported interested in using a pipe- 
line to carry coal to Lake Erie; from 
there, they would transport it by water 
to Michigan. Cleveland Electric Il- 
luminating Co. and Ohio Edison Co. 
are also ag" men 
e¢ Hydro—Meanwhile, Hydro Coal 
Transportation Co. has been keeping a 
close eye on the Cadiz tests. It may 
borrow some of Pittsburgh Consol’s 
ideas, although pulverized coal can’t be 
used by the steel industry so easily as 
by power companies. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Engineering surgery performed on Hales 
Bar Dam, oldest on the Tennessee 
River, has finally been completed. Re- 
construction and modernization, which 
took more than 10 years, involved 
dredging new channels, installing new 
spillways, curtaining the face with 
concrete, and sinking deeper founda- 
tions. Result is roughly a doubling of 
power. 

e 
The heavy-press program sponsored by 
the Air Force (BW —Jan.19°52,p23) will 
proceed on schedule. Defense Dept. 
officials made the announcement this 
week, apparently hoping to quiet air- 
craft industry fears over current econ- 
omy moves. 

a 
Transistors, now made from scarce ger- 
manium, may some day be made from 
an inexpensive compound of alumi- 
num and antimony. Rectifiers have al 
ready been produced at Battelle Memo 
rial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, with the 
new semiconductor material. Scientists 
there claim its use in making transistors 
is a distinct possibility. 

2 
Radioisotopes, and management prob 
lems involved in their industrial appli- 
cation, wil be discussed in a two-day 
symposium at Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Na- 
tional Laboratory, Apr. 30 to May 1. 
Subjects to be covered include dealing 
with AEC, legal problems, insurance 
proklems, public relations, the role of 
consulting laboratories, safety, and get- 
ting radioisotopes. 


+ 
Phillips Chemical Co. has come up with 
a proposal to store ammonia under- 
ground in salt caves. Texas Railroad 
Commission has set a hearing for next 
week to consider the company’s pro- 
posal to drill a well in northwest Texas. 
The system has been used in the past 
to store liquefied petroleum ga: 
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MODERN DESIGNS BENEFIT 
FROM THE NEWS IN PLASTICS 


Raw materials and molding 












ot 


td 


techniques have wrought changes 






in design and production 








Four, three, even two years ago many of the prod- 
ucts on the market today would have been im- 
possible to make in their present form. 







Working with plastics, the nation’s leading in- 
dustrial designers and engineers have been able 
to transcend the design and production limitations 
of more traditional materials to produce large 
units that are not only soundly engineered for 
improved performance .. . but geared for faster, 
more economical production as well. 












Radio and TV cabinets, refrigerator shells, unit 
air conditioner housings, and furniture are only a 
few of the products now being molded of plastics 
in one piece... with machining, assembly, finishing 
operations eliminated or materially reduced. Here, 
too, plastics add other pluses: clean, attractive ap- 
pearance ... light weight . . . durability . . . resist- 
ance to water, acids, alkalies, heat, and rust. . 
and many other advantages. 
















For more information, you are invited to send 
for Monsanto’s new management report which 
includes a study of how plastics are geared for 
volume production of large parts today. The cou- 
pon is for your convenience. For individual as- 











sistance with your problem, call on the Monsanto FREE— 
a Technical Council—a board of experts in plastics Send for your 
Pe at your command. Materials-Trend Report 
today. Mail 
the handy coupon 

















* MONSANTO CHEMICAI, COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1224 P 

© Springfield 2, Mass. . 

* Please send me your new report on the latest materials-trend ° 

; “ x 
MONSANTO > Mame & Tit 
. z 

' ; ; ; Compan 

CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS . <ompany ; 
e Address . 





. City, Zone, State 








SERVING IMBUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKING 








OVER 
1000 
TYPES 





A caster for 

every use in 

factory, home 

and institution. 
s 


Made to save 
floors, equip- 
ment, money 
and time. 

e 


Demand Darnell 
Dependability 
and get 

extra years of 
added service. 


Write for 
DARNELL 
CASTER and 
WHEEL 
MANUAL, 


DARNELL 
CORP LTD 


DOWNEY 
Los Angeles Count 


cA 


60 Walker Street, New York 13,N.Y. 
36 North Clinton, Chicago6, Illinois 











... Make Sturdy Boxes 
A box made of laminated wood and 
Kraft containerboard combines the ad- 
vantages of boxes made entirely of wood 
or of fiber, and has fewer disadvantages 
than cither. This is the claim of Wey- 
erhacuser Timber Co. for a new mate- 
rial called Ply-veneer, developed at its 
Longview (Wash.) laboratory. 

Ply-venzer is a lot like plywood, ex- 
cept that the middle laver is a thin slice 
(4 in. to 1/10 in.) of Douglas fir glued 
between two sheets of containerboard. 
As in plywood, the grain of the middle 
layer runs at right angles to the grain 
in the Kraft paper. 

Like wood, Ply-veneer has stiffness 
and resists crushing. The containerboard 
gives it toughness, impact resistance, 
strength, light weight, and a smooth 
finish. The result is a sturdy container 


that is easily printed and easily handled. 
The company says Ply-veneer is far 
more water and moisture resistant than 
the usual corrugated Kraft container; 
it can be used in cold storage. Important 
uses are for handling fresh fruits and 
vegetables, ammunition and explosives, 
meat and meat products, small metal 
parts, plastic parts, cheese, and butter. 
The company is pushing its new mate- 
rial for industrial uses. 
°¢A Big Step—The new boxing 
rial is a significant step 
haeuser’s diversification prog: 
mote fuller utilization of t: 
It’s said to be the first big 
of a product of the pulp mill with one 
from a plywood mill. One big advantage 
of the new product is that it gets the 
company neatly around the knot prob- 
lem in making plywood. Previously only 
the finest grade of knot-free logs could 
be used for outside panels. Now the 
chemically treated pulp from castoft 
lumber and plywood comes back as the 
smooth surfacing of sturdy boxes 
Ply-veneer is shipped flat to the cus- 
tomer. In assembling, th: fastens 
the box by taping, banding, stapling, or 
nailing. Containers are printed with the 
customer’s brand name or trademark. 
They are made for shaping to sizes 
specified by the customer 
Price has not vet been 
However, it will probably be 
between the average cost 
board boxes and that of wooden boxes. 
Commercial production | duled to 
start in June at a plant in Springfield, 
Ore. 
e Source: Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma 1, Wash. 
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Key for Pressure Doors 


Usually it takes about half an hour 
to unscrew all the nuts and bolts that 
hold the conventional do f a pres- 
surized vessel shut. Blaw-Knox Co. has 
developed a quick-opening door that 
cuts the job down to secon 

The key is a hand-operated jack or 
hvdraulic cylinder that expands and 
contracts a metal ring in the doorframe. 
Blaw-Knox says that a rubber manufac- 
turer who used the new doors on vul- 
canizers cut down openings 
time from 20 minutes to 
a significant time-saving, especially on 
short-time industrial proc 

The doors are built to stand tem- 
peratures up to 400F and pressures up 
to 300 psi. They were designed for 
pressure vessels, but they can be 
adapted for equipment that operates at 
atmospheric pressure or under high 
vacuum. 

Blaw-Knox will promote the new 


! id ( losing 


conds - 
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This can 


save you 
over $3,600 


The soft-silver-gray object above will never turn black— 
or red. It is a piece of stee/ that will never need paint to 
protect it from rust. 

It is a small section of one of the most rugged, rigid, 
money-saving windows you can buy—a Fenestra* Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Window. 

If yours is a typical plant, these windows can save you 
about $3,600 every few years in paint and painters. 

Fenestra Steel Windows are galvanized in Fenestra’s 
own new plant—the only plant in America especially 
designed for the exacting job of hot-dip galvanizing steel 
windows. Only Fenestra has the method, the special deep 
tanks, the automatic controls necessary to give you 
windows with this superior protection. 

Send for your free booklet on Fenestra Super Hot-Dip 
Galvanized Steel Windows—write Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. BW-5, 3425 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 

*®@ 


Fen AYALA 


BUILDING INFORMATION 


BRITTLE GALVANIZING 


FENESTRA 
SUPER -GALVANIZINC 


BEND TEST shows why Fenestra Stee! Windows are calied Super Hot-Dip 
Galvanized. When two pieces of galvanized stee! are bent, then straightened, 
some types of galvanizing crack open, leaving the stee! vulrerable. The 
Fenestra piece stays protected, 


SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS 


_from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 
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THE CRANES YOU CAN TRUST 
FOR RELIABLE PERFORMANCE 


COMPLETE DEPENDABILITY is the basic reason why “Shaw-Box”’ 
Cranes are preferred by engineers—the men who know cranes best. 
They recognize that cranes trade-marked “Shaw-Box” meet every 
demand of the severest services. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION and special features engineered into all 
“Shaw-Box” Cranes provide the trustworthy stamina, ease of opera- 
tion and convenient maintenance so essential to functional perfec- 
tion. Every provision is made to safeguard man, load and crane. 


ALL INDUSTRY buys “Shaw-Box” Cranes because Shaw-Box builds 
the greatest variety of standard types available from a single source. 
Whether you need a crane to lift 500 lbs. or a giant capable of han- 
dling 300 tons or more, you can get it from Shaw-Box. All are backed 
by nearly three-quarters of a century devoted exclusively to de- 
signing, engineering and producing load-handling equipment. Many 
features now standard in crane manufacture were Shaw-Box “firsts.” 


UNMATCHED ECONOMY is incorporated in every “Shaw-Box” 
Crane. Let our engineers analyze your load-handling problem and 
recommend the best installation for dependable low-cost service. 
Write for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw-Box” Full Electric Traveling 
Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 
to 20 tons; or Catalog 221 for Series “D” All-Electric ‘Load Lifter’ 
Cranes from 5 to 20 tons. 


% 
Met Ok CRANE 


door for use on vessels in which safety 
glass is bonded together, on chambers 
where logs are treated with preserva- 
tives, on vessels for curing concrete 
blocks, and on impregnation equip- 
ment. 

e Source: Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


High-Shine Aluminum 


The jewelry above is made of Lur- 
ium, a high-purity (99.99% pure) alu- 
minum produced for watch frames in 
West Germany under a patented Swiss 
process. It’s being introduced in this 
country for the first time this month 
by Fromson Orban Co., Inc., importers 
of nonferrous metals. 

The metal is being pushed initially 
for jewelry because of its light weight 
and high finish. The importer says that 
it does not tarnish or lose its luster 
even when submerged in salt water. It 
is anodized and dyed by a special fin- 
ishing process to simulate gold, silver, 
platinum, copper, brass, or any other 
alloy. Material cost in the finished 
form is less than for any of these metals. 

Fromson Orban sees many applica- 
tions for Lurium beside jewelry. These 
include ornamental trim for automo- 
biles, stoves, refrigerators dio and 
television sets, lighting fixture 
¢ Production—Lurium is alloyed with 
varying percentages of magnesium for 
different applications. You can get it 
in commercial quantities of raw mill 
forms in all standard shapes—in soft, 
half hard, and hard temper: At pres- 
ent, you can get delivery in six to 10 
wecks. 

Because of the special finishing meth- 
ods, Fromson Orban has arranged to 
process the metal for domestic fabri- 
cators. Companies can also finish the 
metal in their own plants under a li- 


' MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Orb: 

Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ rban. 
> Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
| and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


censing arrangement with Fromson 


e Source: Fromson Orban Co., Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Symbols of “Progress Through Chemistry”... 


Davison's policy of progressive diversification stimulated through research and 
development has led to the use of Davison materials in many different fields. Davison serves 
nearly every industry—catalysts for the petroleum and chemical processing industries; 
silica gels and silicofluorides for plastics, paints and lacquers; fertilizers for agriculture. 
These are only a few products ir a long list of Davison’s contributions to “Progress 
Through Chemistry”. Davison’s dependable products and technical assistance 
are available to you in confidential collaboration on your product. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAYCOM GRANULATED FERTILIZERS 





Oil Seals 


Synthetic 
Rubber 
Oil Seals 


every specification 


is pilot-tested for 
tion 


Because engineered packings and 

oil seals often require special processing 
. Trostel designs and builds the 

production tools entirely within its 

own organization. 


As soon as laboratory development 
is completed, Trostel engineers 
pilot-test the entire production 
operation in miniature . 

in order to ascertain the 
processing and tooling techniques 
which will retain in production 
all of the special properties and 
tolerances called for in the 
customer’s specifications. 


The result is a packing or oil seal 
that can be produced to 

laboratory quality standards... in 
quantities of hundreds, or hundreds 
of thousands. 


A seal you can trust! 


Illustrated Bulletin On Request 


ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS, LTD., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Formerly Division of Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwavkee, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


TROSTEL 
QUALITY 


NEW YORK 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE + HOUSTON 
WORCESTER, MASS, 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Off-the-shelf availability for roller chain 
drives is the aim of the line of ‘Taper- 
Lock sprockets and roller chains put 
out by Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. With the ‘Taper Lock patented 
gripping method, it is possible to put 
sprockets on stock shafts quickly with- 
out special reboring or turning. 

2 
Unloading concrete blocks from truck 
to job site can now be done mechan- 
ically with a Superlite Unloader just an- 
nounced by Builder's Equipment Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. The device, a hydraulic- 
ally operated carriage straddling a 
loaded flat-bed truck, can handle a 16- 
ton load in less than 20 min 

= 
Atmospheric pollution can be deter 
mined with greater sensitivity by a re- 
finement of the ultraviolet light beam 
technique just announced by du Pont. 
The photometer can detect a decrease 
in light intensity amounting to one part 
in 10,000. 

e 
Polyethylene, already popular as a con- 
sumer-type packaging material, is now 
making headway in the industrial field. 
Latest entry is a box-shaped 1 5-gal. car- 
boy for shipments of muriatic acid and 
other hard-to-handle chemicals. Tennes- 
see Products & Chemical Corp., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is the maker 

” 
A garbage disposer built Designers 
for Industry, Inc., Cleveland, shaves 
kitchen waste through a screen instead 
of shredding it like conventional types. 
The screen, which can be replaced 
without removing the unit from the 
sink, acts as strainer, stopper, and 
starter switch for the unit. DFI says 
that in 95% of existing kitchens it can 
be installed without any plumbing 
changes. 
DynArc is a process for piercing stone, 
cement, concrete, and other refraction- 
ary materials being introduced by 
Eutectic Welding Alloys Corp., Flush- 
ing, N. Y. Key to the system is a pencil- 
like rod that burns with all the charac- 
teristics of an extremely hot torch. The 
inexpensive electrode is used with a 
DC welding machine of 400 amp. or 
more capacity. 

& 
Weed dabber is an inexpensive (about 
$2) gadget manufactured by Electro- 
Line Products Corp. of Saukville, Wisc., 
to take the backache out of weed con- 
trol. A cellulose sponge and weed-killer 
container are attached to a 30-in. handle. 
Company claims it will kill weeds 
without destroying large patches of 
lawn. 
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They point to the suburban housing 
boom, the growth of U.S. population, 
and the average family’s relatively high 
disposable income. And, as big volume 
years start fading into the past, they 
are looking forward to the legacy on 
which many an industry feeds—the re- 
placement market. This market prom- 
ises to be a rich one—especially since 
facilities for maintenance of small gaso- 
line engines are not always readily 
available. 


I. The Tools 


Power lawn mowers are the big sell- 
ers. Over 1-million a year have been 
sold for three straight years. There are 
about 6-million in use. 

Last year there was a slight decline 
in sales. It hadn’t been expected by 
all manufacturers, and the result was 
about a 25% carryover from 1952’s 
output. This means that competition 
will be rugged, even though most pro- 
ducers are predicting another million- 
mower year for the industry. Just how 
tugged the competition will be is indi- 
cated by a midwestern manufacturer 
who plans on making 100,000 mowers: 
If he sells them he’ll have increased his 
1952 volume by 50%—a good stunt in 
a leveling market. 
¢ Changes—Such competition means 
changes, and there are several going on 
in the home power mower field. En- 
gines are going to be lighter and less 
expensive. As a result the mowers them- 
selves will be cheaper. The power 
mower that sells for under $50 may not 
be far off—though there’s a retarding 
factor in the $10 excise tax on all power 
mowers. 

Another trend is the shift from reel- 
type to rotary mowers. Most companies 
making both are currently dividing pro- 
duction about evenly between the two 
types, although one of the biggest pro- 
ducers in the field figures 70% of the 
mowcrs sold this year will be rotaries. A 
popular sales argument for the rotary is 
that by adding a cheap attachment, it 
becomes a leaf mulcher. (Toro Mfg. 
Corp., for instance, sells mulcher at- 
tachments for $5 to $26.) The mulch- 
ing mower shreds the leaves into small 
particles, drops them back onto the 
lawn to serve as fertilizer. 
¢ Tractors—Attachments like _ leaf 
mulchers—and also snow plows—are rela- 
tively new to power mowers, but garden 
tractors are entirely dependent upon 
them. The tractor itself is nothing 
more than a mobile power source. At- 
tachments (one company sells over 100 
types) convert this source into a mower, 
grader, snow plow, seeder, spreader, cul- 
tivator, disc harrow, or a prime mover 
to pull a cart or a sulky. Also, power 
from the engine can be used to operate 
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The current threat 
to the Next 


America! 





“Something is rotten in the state of design... After 
watching it for several years, after meeting it with 
silence, House Beautirut has decided to speak out. 

“Two ways of life stretch before us. One leads to 
the richness of variety, to comfort and beauty. The 
other, the one we want fully to expose to you, retreats 
to poverty and unlivability.” 


So begins our Editor’s challenging article in the April 
issue (on newsstands March 18). It tells how a small but 
influential clique would lead a Cult of Austerity with the 
slogan of “Less is more.” It shows how this clique is 
foreign to native design and hostile to the reasonable 
desire for comfort and convenience in the American 
home. It proves the real and present danger of-this threat 
to the rich promise of our expanding industry. 

The April issue is important to you, because your 
business is providing comfort and convenience, because 
you design and produce the objects that enrich our living. 
The clique that House BEautiFruL now openly opposes 
is aimed directly at you. It is as damaging to you as it is 
harmful to the people you are trying to serve. 

House BeautiFut believes that a high standard of 
living is our greatest contribution to the history of man. 
It recognizes that American industry has made this pos- 
sible. It is dedicated to raising the standard of American 
life even higher, not cutting it back to the bare wall 
and empty floor. 


The April issue of House Beautirut is the most 
important in our 57 years of publishing. We urge you 
to read it. 


House Beautiful 


572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








MOWERS, TRACTORS, saws, and clippers build new markets for Long Island’s George Malvese & Co., and other hardware dealers. 


Outdoor Power Tools: Coming Up Fast 


ndustrv in 


Many a husband has permanently 
dodged helping with the dinner dishes 
by buying his wife an electric dish- 
washer, and has further cased her work 
by putting in an automatic laundry and 
maybe even a home freezer. But with 
over $200-million a year being spent on 
outdoor power tools, it would appear 
that he hasn't been neglecting himself, 
cither. 


Statistics tell the story: Last vear 


58 


Americans bought more than 1-million 
power lawn mowers, around 150,000 
garden tractors, an estimated 130,000 
engine-driven chain saws, and thousands 
more leaf mulchers, snow plows, spray- 
ers, rotary tillers, hedge clippers, and 
scythes. And on every unit there was 
either a 2-cycle or a 4-cycle gasoline en- 
gine—or, in some cases, a small clec- 
tric motor—ready to do most of the 
work. 


This is an entirely n¢ 
the mass market. Befor 
II, power lawn mower prox 
passed 50,000 a vear, and the annual 
output of garden tractor n't much 
over 10,000. The rest of the tools 
simply weren't available to the average 
homeowner. 

Most manufacturers of power equip 
ment feel they have a big market in 
front of them. 


World War 


tion barely 
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BY BURNING COAL 


Other fuels would cost us far more! 


says 
Mr. A. J. Monta, 
Plants Engineer, 

The Welch 

Grape Juice 
Company, Inc., 
Westfield, New York 


“We analyzed the cost of coal and other 
fuels before modernizing our power plant. 
The result is this up-to-date coal installation 
that delivers steam at half the cost of com- 
peting fuels. That’s why we say, for econ- 
omy you can't beat bituminous coal burned 
the modern way!” 


@ Burning bituminous coal the modern way can What's more, today, bituminous coal customers 
save you money, too! Labor costs are cut toa _ get a better-prepared product—designed to meet 
minimum with up-to-date coal- and ash-handling _ their special requirements. And coal offers future 
equipment .. . modern combustion installations | dependability no other fuel can match. Reserves 
deliver anywhere from 10 to 40% more power are virtually inexhaustible, and America’s coal 
from every ton of coal! industry is the world’s most efficient—your assur- 
That's why, if you're planning to modernize ance of dependable supply at relatively more 
or build a new plant, it will pay you to get the _ stable prices for years to come. 
latest facts on coal. Let a consulting engineer 
show you how a modern coal installation de- BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
signed to meet your specific needs can save you A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONA:i. COAL ASSOCIATION 


real money. . WASHINGTON, D. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





“WE GETBIG SAVINGS 


THE MODERN WAY! | 


MODERN COAL-BURNING 
AND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SAVES THIS PLANT 

MORE THAN 35% 

ON LABOR ALONE! 


This view shows The Welch 
Grape Juice Company’s plant at 
Westfield, New York. The power 
plant consumes an average of 
700 tons of coal per month. Mod- 
ernization consisted of installing 
new stokers, boilers, controls 
and coal-handling equipment. 
This highly efficient equipment 
not only cuts labor costs, but also 
saves 18% on fuel. The complete 
installation will pay for itself in 
about 6 years. 
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FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FOR LOW COST 








@ The battery filling nozzle shown 

at the right was made of good 

18/8 stainless steel... but this 

is the way it looked after only 

a two week beating from 12% 

sulphuric acid ! 

The battery manufacturer had a real headache on his 
hands. Hard rubber nozzles used previously resisted 
the acid but broke easily, sometimes as high as 10 
per day. And when a nozzle broke, it tied up the 
production line 30 minutes or more. 


Then he solved his problem by changing to nozzles 
made from Carpenter No. 20—the super stainless 
steel that handles sulphuric acid and a host of other 
strong corrodents. The left photo shows a Stainless 
No. 20 nozzle after five months’ use. There is no 
sign of corrosion. 


If you have a product or a process where corrosion 
is a problem, put Carpenter experience to work for 
you. Distributors are located in major cities from 
coast to coast. The Carpenter Stee! Company, Alloy 
Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


Export Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co., Port Washington, N.Y CARSTEELCO 


? tite! ‘en, 
- THE U.S. 4 s] % 
. % 


Carpenter SF 


* guaranteed on every shipment 





WHEREVER 
PENCILS 
ARE USED... 


aves Dollars 
for Pennies 


IN ANY OFFICE, 
wasted time is costly! You 
can’t save all of it—but with 
Mongol you can save some 
+». you'll save dollars, too! 
For Mongol pencils stay 
sharper longer...won‘t 
break even under eight 
times normal writing pres- 
sure. This, of course, 
means fewer trips to the 
pencil sharpener...dollars 
saved in time. 


One trial will prove to you 
the big difference between 
MONGOL and any ordinary 
pencil. 


the Business 
Pancil 
of the World 


14) i) 
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saws, pumps, sprayers, and the like. 
One of the major tractor producers is 
the Bolens Products Division of Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. Its line 
ranges from a one-wheel, 1.6-hp. model 
($123) to a three-wheel, 6-hp. riding 
model ($515). Bolens says its most pop- 
ular tractors are the 2-hp., two-wheel 
walking models, which retail for around 
$175. It claims about 14% of the total 
gaiden tractor business, expects to in- 
crease sales by at least 20% this vear. 
New Tools—Other basic tools are 
springing up alongside mowers and 
tractors! One of the more recent de- 
vclopments that is spreading fast is the 
rotary tiller, a walk-behind tool with 
foot-like tines that chew into the soil. 
‘Tillers, which start at over $100, are 
offered with attachments, though not 
so many as go with garden tractors. 
Another item that’s just beginning 
to reach the household market is the 
chain saw. Until a couple of years ago, 
this was a professional tool, both in 
weight and in price. Now, there are 
lighter weight, one-man saws, which are 
priced in the $200-$300 range. 


ll. The Economics 


Irom all parts of the country, the 
reasons behind the home power cquip- 
ment boom seem to strike the same 
chords: the high price of domestic 
labor and the continuing suburban 
movement. From Pittsburgh, for in 
stance: “Any person taking part in the 
postwar housing boom, or who has 
moved to the suburbs, is a good pros- 
pect for these devices—they’re not rich 
men’s toys.” From Detroit: “People 
with 50-ft. lots not cnly buy mowers; 
they need ‘em. Why? Because time 
is their most precious commodity.” 
And from ‘Texas: “Our average cus- 
tomer has a five-day-a-week job in an 
office or a plant and lives in a fringe 
area of Houston. He's interested not 
only in beautifying his grounds, but 
also in raising some of his food.” 

Another reason behind the sale of a 
picce of power equipment is prestige. 
When Joe Doakes takes his shiny red- 
and-green power mower for its maiden 
trip across the front lawn, everybody on 
the block knows about it. Joe gets the 
same inner glow that went with his 
buying a bigger car or a TV set with 
a slightly larger picture tube. 
¢ Service Problem—The fact that there 
are several million Joe Doakeses with 
small gasoline engines mounted on their 
lawn and garden tools points up tie 
principal problem of power equipment 
retailers—servicing. The little engines 
require careful maintenance. Many out- 
lets, such as department stores or nurs- 
cries, simply aren’t interested in this 
end of the business. 

The nonmechanically minded home- 
owner who buys a power mower in a 


department store is likely to find him- 
sclf in the same position as the fellow 
who bought a ‘I’'V set in a supermarket 
—they both have to look around for 
someone to do the maintenance. Elec- 
trical Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill 
magazine, sets the theoretical life of 
a home power mower at | ears, but 
notes that the average lif onlv 742 
years. Improper maintenance undoubt- 
edly accounts for most of these early 
failures. 

¢ Garden Center—The problem of serv- 
icing has been serious enough to lead 
many a retailer either to limit his line of 
power tools, or to drop it altogether. 
It has also helped fertilize the growth 
of a new tvpe of outlet—the garden cen- 
ter. 

This type of a setup, in its most ef- 
ficient form, offers everything for the 
lawn and garden, including twangy, 
cracker-barrel advice on when to put in 
carrots and how to defeat crab grass. 
Many garden centers won't scll a piece 
of powcr equipment without a demon- 
stration on the customer's property. 
Many, too, have repair shops to provide 
maintenance later on. 

Some observers in the field 
garden centers will gradually tak 
a sizable piece of the business of re- 
tailing power equipment. Others are 
not so sure. Garden cent like all 
specialty outlets, need a comfortable 
markup to show a profit. W ith stiff 
competition at the manufacturing level 
forcing prices down, the retailer of 
power equipment stands to make fewer 
dollars per sale in the futu This has 
started to show in lawn mowers. Savs 
one specialty store operator: “Take 
these mowers that are tagged $57.50. 
At that price I can’t even afford to 
crate them.” It costs him just as much 
to demonstrate that bargain mower as 
it does to trial run a $400 tractor 
¢ Other Problems~Sclling power cquip- 
ment is subject to other difficulties. 
Onc is the weather. Many retailers 
stocked up on snow plows last fall, hop- 
ing to make a few dollars in the dull 
winter months. Then they sat gloom- 
ily through a virtually snowless—and 
saleless—winter. And one of the top 
two makers of lawn ascribes 
its “very poor year’ in 1952 to last 
summer's extensive dry spell 

Besides the hazards of weather, there 
are geographical variations. ‘he South, 

heap, 1s a 


think 


over 


mowe! 


whert labor is relative) 
poor market for all types of home power 
tools. Rotary mowers sell best where 
there is both long and short grass, while 
most people think reel-type mowers 
are best for a really polished manicure 
job. People in certain areas think rotary 
tillers lower their crop yield, but others 
swear by the tillers. And it almost goes 
without saying that chain saws sell bet- 
ter in the states of Maine or Washing- 
ton than out on the plains 
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Prospecting for customers ? 





Use Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘yellow pages’ of 
the telephone directory. 


souvenirs for 250,000 expected visitors. 
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oronation-inspired i 
Frosty nylon tricots in lowd-lite 
Regal beauties with their ea, - 
a3 2 5% 
: 33 

} market out of ... a 
I 

route. These go for £4 uncovered, £6 

covered. Stands built by clubs, hotels, ce get. 

stores, plus seats at windows will take : P \ \ 

care of about 250,000 more people. \ iA / vl 

Since before Christmas, legitimate WA ' vind 

ticket agencies have been selling seats 

for £25 to £50. Choice spots including vv v/ ' \ M 

a champagne lunch—sell for £100. 

¢ Places to Stay—London hotels are Wha’ iJ Wii WA 

booked solid. Charges run 25% to 75% 

above normal for coronation weck. A ther inf ti 

first-class London hotel gets the equiva- You can get fu by calling 

lent of $10 to $30 a day per person, your local Telephone Business Office or looking in 

for a suite without procession windows. Standard Rate & Data (Consumer edition.) 

In the suburbs, furnished rooms (bed 

and breakfast) cost $2 to $12 daily; 
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IN THE U. Tes stores like San Francisco’s Emporium. feature coronation displays. 


© Macys 


ae Oe men. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS show how manufacturers in England and the United States are making promotional copy for the 


IN BRITAIN, stores are stocking up with 


American 


The Coronation: Businessmen Put It 


The coronation of Elizabeth II, 
scheduied for June 2, has already caused 
an outburst of industry on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In Britain, the prospect 
has brought on a rush of activity to 
accommodate thousands of visitors 
whose pockets, Britons hope, will be 
lined with spending money. It has also 
brought on a rash of products to give 
the visitors every opportunity to spend 
their money—if not wisely, too well. 

There have been heated allegations 
in the House of Commons that visitors 
from overseas are being fleeced. The 
charges have produced little evidence. 
British businessmen, in turn, are com- 


64 


plaining bitterly that cheap foreign 
goods are competing with them right 
at home in Britain. 

¢ Other Side—There's a lot of corona- 
tion bustle this side of the Atlantic, too. 
The fever hasn’t caught everywhere; 
some U.S. cities apparently are stolidly 
sitting out the event with hardly a 
flicker of interest. But there’s already 
an impressive list of goods and services 
tied in with the coronation—and the 
list gets longer every day. Contests 
with a trip to the coronation as the 
orize are booming. Merchandise from 
1ats to salads (pictures) wears a corona- 
tion label. 


1. In Britain 


Britishers are working feverishly for 
the event. Besides taking of their 
own, they are getting set f mM eXx- 
pected quarter-million from 
ceverseas—including 40,000 from the 
U.S. (spending an average $400 each, 
Britons estimate). For th« ole vear, 
Britain expects to garner 5-million 
(about $350-million) from 800,000 
tourists. This compares with £115-mil- 
lion last year from 720,000 visitors. 

e Seats—T'o accommodate corona- 
tion visitors, the governm« $ provid- 
ing 100,000 seats along th 


procession 
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1 part of Du Pont nylon plastic 
eliminates 4-part switch assembly 


In the newest pull-chain light 
sockets manufactured by the 
Monowatt Department of the 
General Electric Company, one 
part molded of Du Pont nylon 
plastic does the job which pre- 
viously required a 4-part as- 
sembly —a ratchet, an insulator 
for the ratchet, a short length 
of chain, and a hook to attach 
the chain to the insulator. The 
nylon part reduces manufac- 
turing costs, simplifies assembly 
... and eliminates the possibility 
of shorting or shocking. UL 
listed, the part showed no signs 
of wear after a 75,000-pull test. 

This is an excellent example 
of improved design and better 
performance made possible by 


Du Pont nylon’s unique com- 
bination of properties. Where 
nylon functions as the ratchet, 
it has the necessary toughness 
to resist chipping and cracking. 
Where nylon functions as the 
insulator, it has the dielectric 
properties for a 250 watt-250 
volt rating . . . yet maintains its 
strength under high operating 
temperatures. And where nylon 
does the job of the hook and 
chain, it has the flexibility and 
strength in thin sections to take 
pulling and bending, summer 
and winter. 

Parts of Du Pont nylon can 
be economically mass-produced 
by injection-molding .. . cut 
production steps and costs. For 


full information on nylon and other 
Du Pont plastics, write: E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Polychemicals Department, Room 
334 Du Pont Blidg., Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 
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*M 0 AA=tfticient, Profitable 


Operation for 


OORE BUSINESS FORMS 


OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Heart of the 4-plant Pacific Division 

of Moore Business Forms, Inc., is its 

Emeryville plant, in the Metropolitan 

Oakland Area of Calif. Commenting 

on the success elements which con- 

tribute to its efficient and profitable 

operation, Mr. W. L. EGGERT, vice 

president and general manager says: 

“People, climate, availability of raw 

W. L. Eccert materials, size and importance of the 

Vice President and General Manager market and a location to properly 

serve it—we have found all these essentials of successful operation in 
our MOA location. 


“The area is an excellent source for skilled workers. Mild climate eliminates 
weather-induced shutdowns, permits efficient, streamlined operation. 


“We buy paper and other raw materials from producers in the area. Being in the 
heart of the nation’s fastest-growing market, with excellent shipping facilities by 
rail, truck and boat, this area is outstanding for distribution to the eleven West- 
ern States, Hawaiian Islands and Alaska. 


“Combine these factors with a cooperative Chamber of Commerce, intelligent 
sound-thinking business men and friendly state, county and local governments, 
and you have an efficient, profitable operation in an ideal community environ- 
ment.” 


If you are considering—even remotely—western facilities for prime manufacture, 
sub-assembly or distribution, it will pay you to get the facts on the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. 


SEND FOR FREE FACTPFILE which contains 16-page book outlining 
the reasons 228 national firms selected MOA for their branch plants, plus 
Data Sheets on Climate, Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. 
Write today, in strict confidence. 


*MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area— includes 
all of Alameda County, California. 55,000 acres of level 
property in rural and semi-rural areas offer wide variety 
of low-cost sites close to skilled labor supply and crans- 
portation, 


» & METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
PIA CALIFORNIA 
ED suite 104+ 427 THIRTEENTH STREET - OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY © BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE + HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 





smaller surburban hotels charge $7 to 
$20 a day including meals. 

For real swank, private apartments 
are available; $500 a day will get you a 
big house in Mayfair, suitable for large 
diplomatic parties. 

Hotel managements justify the higher 
prices by the amount of work they're 

utting into the affair. Every store and 
hotel is painting and decorating and, 
as a result, paint sales are soaring. 

e Extras—Dance halls and night clubs, 
too, are getting set for a short boom. 
A rush for television sets is expected. 
Newsreel men are mobilized as never 
before. 

The market will be flooded with 
coronation china, pottery, glass, toys, 
gold, silverware, textiles—including big- 
money fashion collections. 

“Souvenirs”—everything from flags 
to mugs—are filling up store windows. 
And almost every consumer article will 
have a coronation package—business in 
cartons and metal boxes is booming. 


ll. In the U.S. 


Merchandisers here are playing the 
coronation theme for all it’s worth. 

The most spectacular promotions are 

contests with trips to the coronation as 
prizes. General Electric Co.’s clec- 
tronics division is expanding its annual 
promotional weekend with Fred War- 
ing (whereby contest winners spend a 
weekend in New York with his organi- 
zation) to include a trip to London as 
the grand prize. Contestants simply 
sign up with a GE dealer; if their names 
are the lucky ones, they're off—to Fred 
Waring and London. Station WCAU 
in Philadelphia is running a program 
with a trip to the coronation as the top 
prize. Cincinnati's WKRC-TV spon- 
sors a 15-week guessing contest with a 
like reward. Simpson Imports are pro- 
moting British-made Daks slacks by 
offering a two-week trip for the best 
50-to-100 word sales talk to retail cus- 
tomers. Nestle Co., promoting its Nes- 
cafe instant coffee, will take 10 couples 
(who'll have the added benefit of a 
cram course in British ways, given at 
the English Speaking Union, New York 
City). 
e Coronation Tags—Meanwhile, retail- 
ers are covering their wares with coro- 
nation tags. Store-wide promotions 
aren’t much in evidence yet; stores are 
too busy with Easter. Some big retail- 
ers aren’t sure they will do much, any- 
way; the theme is bound to be over- 
worked and might be considered in bad 
taste, they feel. 

Still, examples of coronation mer- 
chandising abound. In Chicago, Lane 
Bryant has advertised a “coronation 
coat” at $69.95; its “regal straight lines 
are so very slendering for sizes 34 to 
46,” the ad says. In several cities stores 
are advertising fashions by Norman 
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From aluminum castings... to battleship anchors... 








Low-voltage OX-140 X-Ray Unit High-voltage Industrial Betatron 


GE builds x-ray units in 25 models 
to match your quality control needs 


For fast, accurate, non-destructive testing 
and inspection — industry looks to GE X-Ray 


No matter what your quality control requirements — from 
thin sections of light metals to heavy section thicknesses of 
stecl — there’s a General Electric x-ray unit that’s right for 
your job. Choose from units rated at 140,000, 250,000, 400,000 
volts... 1, 2 and 15 million volts. 

These compact, completely shockproof units can be yours 
in a wide choice of models for floor, wall or ceiling-mounting. 
Some ate mobile, some portable . . . ready to be moved on a 
moment's notice to widely separated locations, Others in pro- 
duction-line housings are semi-automatic for continuous inspec- 
tion of production lots or of raw materials, 

Chances are, there's a place in your manufacturing process 
where x-ray can lower production costs and improve quality. 
Let one of GE's highly trained specialists appraise your inspec- 
tion needs. For complete information, write X-Ray Department, 
General Electric Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, Rm. AO-4, 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


No chance for hidden defects here! Midwestern 
steel company uses million-volt GE Resotron for 
fast, accurate inspection of a complicated casting 





Meet 
Mr. Lyon, 
D. D. S.* 


* Dealer of 
Diversified Services 


@ Lyon’s national organization 
of steel equipment dealers serves virtually every segment of 
business and industry—with a diversified line of products 
totalling more than 1500 different standard items. (A very 
few are shown below.) 

Factories, shops, warehouses, offices, churches, clubs, 
hospitals, homes—these are just a few of the many markets 
Lyon dealers serve with quality steel products. 

Facilities also available for special contract work. 

FACTORIES IN... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 410 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Seld Nationally Through Dealers and Branch Oifices 


for BUSINESS-INDUSTRY- INSTITUTIONS — 
STEEL KITCHENS for THE HOME 
Mies) Wile 


| 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 





Hartnell, English designer, for “Her 
Majesty, the American Woman.” 

Brooklyn’s Abraham & Straus depart- 
ment store has gone in for the “‘coro- 
nation look”—lots of white and glitter, 
complete with rhinestone tiaras and 
above-eclbow gloves. In January, A&S 
had a showing of original costumes of 
the British royal family; costumes came 
from the British Museum of Costume, 
were kept under 24-hour guard. With 
the help of the Brooklyn museum, it 
put on a show of bridal gowns in the 
eras of seven British queens, has a 
special collection of Howard Hodge 
hats inspired by the event (price: from 
around $30 to $65). 
¢ Other Tie-ins—In Boston, Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. has given its colored sheets 
names that sound both British and 
royal—Ascot Green, Buckingham Blue, 
and the like. Pepperell has bought ex- 
clusive rights from American Broad- 
casting Co. for broadcast of the proceed- 
ings on June 2. 

While some of the top elry stores 
are holding aloof, costume jewelry has 
leaped aboard the wagon with both feet. 
Coro, Inc., has a big line of crown-and- 
scepter-shaped tiaras, pins, earrings. At 
F. W. Woolworth Co u can buy a 
tiara for 98¢. In Houston, Corrigan— 
fine jewelry store—gives you a range in 
glitter from $12 to $18,001 

Scarves, from Libert n London 
and such companies as Glensder Textile 
Corp. here, play up tl rown-and- 
coronation-rose design. [Fine china, 
linens, silverware all find scope to go 
regal. Elizabeth Arden has come out 
with a new lipstick—Coronation pink, 

One imaginative tie-in is the corona- 
tion salad, a combined promotion of 
Ralston Purina Co.’s Ry-Krisp, Cali- 
fornia’s cling peach« id cottage 
cheese (American Dairy Assn 
e Side Effects—The theme keeps show- 
ing up in an odd assortment of ways. 
The Washington ‘Times-Herald carried 
a page of paper doll cut-outs in_ its 
American Weekly section; the doll was 
Elizabeth and her coronation gown. 
Life magazine “invites’’ new subscrib- 
crs to the coronation—via Life’s pic- 
tures. Haley Corp., international travel 
agency, has persuaded San Francisco to 
send a special city delegation, headed 
by Mayor Elmer Robinson 

Some travel agencies figure the coro- 
nation hasn't spurred business much, 
People have the mon thev’d go 
abroad anyway. The hotel shortage in 
Britain hamstrings the package tour 
deal, too. Some ship lines, such as 
Cunard, gc’ around this by offering 
docked ships as hostelries; KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines will fly visitors from 
Amsterdam—for the day only. Some 
agencies say their best customers are 
going to Irance and Italy, skipping 
England this year. It’s getting too 
crowded for their money 
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usually no more than an object of de- 
rision, 

¢ Opposition—The Simpson bill has 
some formidable adversaries. The 
Treasury, for one, is against it—not on 
principle, but because it would cost an 
estimated $35-million in revenue each 
year. Some manufacturers say that if 
as few as 20% of cigarctte smokers 
switch to economy brands, the govern- 
ment could lose as much as $90-million 
annually. 

The heaviest opposition, though, 
comes from the tobacco growers, and 
the congressmen and the representa- 
tives of the Farm Bureau in eight to- 
bacco-growing states. The growers argue 
that a graduated tax would cause the 
Big Four to shift from buying premium 
tobaccos to the lower grades, in order 
to compete with the cconomy brands. 
The growers would make less money. 
They also argue that a shift by the Big 
Four away from the premium grades 
would bid up the prices of the lower 
grades. This would affect exports, since 
the bulk of U.S. tobacco sold abroad 
is in the lower grades. 
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Slot-Machine Shopping 


A sort of automatic supermarket for inex- 
pensive items is getting a test workout in 
the Pennsylvania Station at Newark, N. J. 
In setting it up, Union News Co. took a 
tip from Swedish shops, which use the 
Automatique at night so customers can buy 
after hours. 

The Newark installation handles 192 
items—toys, toothpaste, tissues, and the 
like; items run from 10¢ to 25¢. Cus- 
tomers can see the merchandise through 
the window, stick a coin in the slot, and out 
it comes. 

The machine, made in Europe, is dis- 
tributed by Automatique, Inc., New York 
City. 
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ERICK INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


As important as the wide assortment of sizes 
available, is the fact that, with eight types 


to choose from, SifSIF’ Engineers provide unbiased 


SARS field and 


application advice. That is why S)US 
home office engineers are exceptionally well qualified 
to give your designers sound recommendations 

on any bearing application problem...the extra which 


all industries have learned to expect from & 


SEE GIANT SIZE 
ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


oi 


BEARINGS AND 
PILLOW BLOCKS 


of B&E and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 
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EQUIPMENT 


TEAMWORK 


built-in 


Eo 
SEE TINY SIZE 
ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


With any size of {0S ball and roller bearings, 

you receive an extra quality — teamwork. 

This is the ability of SiSS{ field and home office 
engineers to cooperate productively with your designers, 
Helping to solve their problems is the extra 


which all industries have learned to expect from SCSI. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC 
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Tax Hopes Rise... 


. .. for makers of econ- 
omy brand cigarettes. They're 
pushing new bill for a levy 
graduated according to cost. 


Federal taxes, can, on ision, affect 
the whole structure of an industry. Thus 
the tax on cigarettes is 8¢ a pack, re- 
gardless of the cost of the cigarettes. 
The result: The cheaper é¢conomy 
brands have been. unable to compete 
successfully with their regular-price 
rivals. 

For 19 years the mak of the so- 
called 10¢ brands have been fighting 
for a tax graduated to price. In 1950 
they came close. The bill they sought 
was actually reported out of committee 
in Congress by a one-vote margin. But 
the then chairman, Rep. Robert L. 
Doughton (D-N.C.) persuaded the 
committee to reverse its action before 
the House voted. 
¢New Try—Today, th hopes are 
bright for making it at last. Rep. Rich- 
ard Simpson (R-Pa.) ha troduced an- 
other graduated excise tax bill. Simp- 
son and his ally, Rep. Hale Boggs 
(D-La.) are confident that the Ways 
& Means Committee will shortly re 
port the bill. 

The Simpson bill calls for an excise 
tax of roughly 8¢ a pack on cigarettes 
costing more than 13¢ itil Apr. 1, 
1954. Then the tax would drop to 7¢ 
on cigarettes over 12¢ a pack. On those 
now costing less than 13¢ a pack the 
tax would be 52¢ until Apr. 1, 1954. 
The tax would then drop to 44¢ for 
those costing 12¢ or Ic On Apr. 1, 
1954, the tax on all cigarettes is sched- 
uled to drop a penny under the present 
law.) 

The Simpson bill is backed by an 
association of cigarette manufacturers 
that includes all but the Big Four— 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., American 
Tobacco Co., Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co., and P. Lorillard Co. Loudest 
support for the bill com from the 
three major makers of economy brands 
—Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., 
Stephano Bros., and Larus & Brother 
Co., Inc. 

These companies contend that in the 
current free spending era they cannot 
compete with the regular-price brands 
unless a spread of 5¢ a pack can be 
offered. When the spread is lower, the 
customer will shell out the extra pen- 
nies. The companies say the Simpson 
bill would allow a 5¢ spread. And they 
point out that economy brands, then 
selling at 10¢, cornered 23% of domes- 
tic sales back in the straitened 1930s. 
That share has shrunk to 1% in these 
free spending days when a penny is 
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CAR 


SHAKERS 
like this! 


Mh peers TIME to make the cement, 
cinder block, copper, steel and 
glass used in modern home build- 
ing... Butnotaslongas itused to! 


One production bottleneck was 
unloading raw materials from 
hopper-bottom gondola cars— 
often requiring from 3 to 6 man- 
hours per car. 


Now it can be done in as little 
as 2 minutes! An Allis-Chalmers 
car shaker is lowered on top of 
theloaded car. An operator presses 
a button to start an éccentric 


motion in the car shaker which 
vibrates the whole car. Even 
sticky, wet or frozen material is 
quickly loosened and slides easily 
through the hopper bottom. 


No men enter the car. It’s safe, 
rapid, economical. 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS - CHALMERS <°.. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO— BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT, 





VARIETY IS 
THE SPICE OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE 


in NORTH CAROLINA 


Regardless of size or product, industries of every kind 
have found North Carolina’s “Accessible Isolation” offers 
unique advantages for successful growth and prosperity. 
This growth in diversity of industry is matched by North 
Carolina’s own “Variety Vacationland” where workers 
enjoy unlimited recreational facilities only minutes from 
their homes. 


For a@ list of industrial sites ond 
buildings and other information, 
communicate with 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, RALEIGH, N. C, 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Opposition to do-it-yourself programs 
fostered by paint manufacturers has 
been voiced by George Stuart of the 
Painting and Decorating Contractors, 
according to Retailing Daily. The paper 
also reports a possible rise of a “‘do-it- 
for-me” movement—for the “lazy people 
in this country.” 
; . 

State-owned liquor stores pay off hand- 
somely, the annual report of the Ala- 
bama Beverage Control reveal Net 
profits last year were $12.8-million. 
Since the state ended prohibition in 
1937, the stores have netted $137.5- 
million, not including taxes and licens- 
ing revenues. 

se 
Botany Mills, Inc., reports that 1952 
was the “most disastrous financially” in 
the company’s 63-year history. The net 
loss: $5.5-million. President George W. 
Shaddock blames losses on military con- 
tracts and inventory accumulations. Net 
sales were $42.5-million as against 
1951’s $42.2-million. 

® 
Frozen orange juice sales in 1952’s last 
quarter were up 47% over 1951's last 
quarter, reports the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. But BAE. notes 
that for the first time since it started 
reporting, sales of frozen orange con- 
centrate did not increase over the pre- 
ceding quarter. 

* 
Conspiracy to fix prices by entering into 
agreements with manufacturers has been 
charged by a Federal Grand Jury 
against three Seattle department stores: 
Bon Marche (owned by Allied Stores), 
Frederick & Nelson (owned by Marshall 
Field), and Rhodes Department Store. 
The manufacturers invelved were 
named as co-conspirators. 

« 
Plan-your-kitchen contest is latest selling 
device of Crosley Division, Avco Mfg. 
Corp. First prizes will be 100 complete 
Crosley kitchens—as the housewife de- 
signs them—plus $500 to cover installa- 
tion costs. Second prizes will be 100 
major Crosley appliances. Entrants get 
their contest kits from Crosley dealers. 

” 
Gap between Sears and Ward widened 
in 1952. Sears, Roebuck had record 
sales of $2.9-billion, 10% higher than 
1951. Taxes whacked down net in- 
come, though, from $111.9-million to 
$110.2-million. Montgomery Ward re- 
ported net sales of $1.1-billion, down 
2% from 1951, and net earnings of 
$49.6-million against 1951’s $54.3-mil- 
lion. 

« 
Ten big variety chains chalked up a 
record $2.1-billion sales last year, says 
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tape? 


Even the world’s strongest wrestler can’t 
break it! This unbelievably tough **Scotch” 
Brand Filament Tape proves itself on scores 


of “‘impossible”’ heavy-duty jobs. 


REINFORCING these 57 Ib. cartons is a 
cinch with “Scotch” Brand Filament 
Tape No. 880. Unlike conventional 
banding materials, tape doesn’t cut in- 
to cartons or make loading difficult. 


BANDING and identifying tubing, con- 


duit, and steel rod stock with “‘Scotch” 
Brand Filament Tape No. 880. Auto- 
matic banding equipment is available. 
Tape comes in red, white, black and 
transparent for color coding. 


SECURING free end of huge sheet metal 
rolls is another job done faster, easier 
with “Scotch” Brand Filament Ta 
No. 880. Despite rough handling, only 
one strip of tape is needed. 


HANDY DISPENSER offers quick method 
of applying “‘Scotch’’ Brand Filament 
Tapes. For more information, plus a 
sample roll of tape for testing purposes, 
write Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. BW-43, St. Paul, Minn. 


BUNDLING veneer door rails, moldings, 
millwork and siding safely with 
“Scotch” Brand Filament Tape No. 
880. Tape prevents slipping and sliding 
of pieces in bundles. Easy disposal, too! 


FILAMENT TAPE 
NO. 880 


Made in U. S. A by 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
— 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 200 pressure-sensitive topes made by the makers of “Scotch” Sound 
Recording Tape, “Undersea!” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk” Non-slip 
General Export: 122 €. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. in Canada: London, Ont., Can. 


facing, “3M" Abrasives, "3M" Adhesives 





New... Mercury 
i YA 


A 


f 


Sit down, center control 
fork truck 
4000 Ibs. capacity 


A A major advance in fork truck 
design. Mercury ‘Yak’ 430 in 


fork elevation . . . increased 
free lift. . . greater speed . 

lighter chassis weight... 
shorter turning radius... 
simple low pressure hydraulic 
hoist system...new unit drive 
with quick detachable motor 
and self-energizing hydraulic 


~~ 
brakes . . . new compensating 


Variety Store Merchandiser; that’s 
4.7% over 1951 sales. Net profit after 
taxes, however, tumbled from $80-mil- 
lion to $75-million. 

e 
Price war mutters cropp p in (1) 
coffee and (2) gasoline. Three big 
Cleveland hotels are serving tea free to 
guests to discourage drinking 
now that coffee prices have increased. 
Meanwhile, Tea Council of the U.S. 
hammers the point that a » of tea at 
home costs a third as mu 1 cup of 
coffee. In upstate New York, Shell 
stations’ 27.5¢-4-gal. gas p is driving 
rival stations down. 
Hercules Powder Co. joined the ranks 
of road show salesmen. Its Mobil 
Lacquer Information Cent 1 trailer, 
equipped for display and application 
laboratory. It will tour 1 ountry, 
stopping off at factories to bring them 
up to date on lacquer d nents. 


castor type steering axle... 
Timken duo-grip parking 
brake actuated by driver's 
seat. Write for Bulletin — 430. 
Contains complete details and 
specifications 


| ¢ corporates... higher maximum 
; 





MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. « 4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Ill. 


| Talide 


THE WORLD’S HARDEST METAL 


{ Many times more durable than steel, it adds 
years of life te the wearing edges of t le 





die machinery and equipment 


2 Hard as a diamond and alr 


it triples output per man and per n 

3 New heavy-metal alloy (17.5 spe 
has proven best for ator radiatior 
and for applications requiring Maxi 
in minimum soace. 


Write for Catalog $2-G 


METAL CARBIDES CORPORATION 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO 


New Brag for Texas 


‘Texans like to think that everything about 
‘Texas is bigger than anywhere else, and dis- 
tillers, for obvious reasons, are happy to en- 
courage this idea. At least three distillers 
y are now busily twisting the Texans’ arms 
SINTERED : with flattery. Glenmore Distilleries Co. puts 
CARBIDES : ant a Texas Fifth (above) that in reality is 

= ; a half-gallon of straight Glenmore bourbon. 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. offers a gim- 
mick called a Texas Jigger—really a 16-oz. 
tumbler—to promote its Early ‘limes bour- 
bon. And now Chapin & Gore has started 
to give away with its Old Reserve bourbon 
a so-called Texas Brag glass (two fingers for 
damyankees,.a top of the glass for longhorn 
Texans). 
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instructors—all specialists in their fields—about 
particular problems. 


wheeling bull sessions with each other and the 
day's instructor. 


After school most students rushed for 
books to take out for night reading. 
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Bedtime arrived only after an evening of discussion with fellow students of the day's 
work behind them and the problem coming the next day. 


Executive Courses Spread 


John O. Parrott, 37, was back on the 
job this week as assistant general super- 
intendent of the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co.’s big pulp mill in Pasadena, 
Tex.—another member of the fast-grow- 
ing graduate class of executives being 
sent to school by their companies. 

Parrott had just wound up six weeks 
of study at the first executive develop- 
ment course run by the fast-growing, 
business-minded University of Houston 
(pictures). Parrott had been tapped 
several months ago by top management 
as a likely junior executive candidate 
for the school. 

In all, 16 other companies in the 
Houston area sent men above the first- 
line supervisory level and below the top. 
¢ Six Weeks—Parrott spent his six 
wecks almost entirely on the Houston 
campus. He got up at 6:30 a.m. every 
school day. Classes began at 8:30 a.m., 
ran until 12:30 p.m., picked up again at 
1:30 p.m. and ran until 4.30. After that 
came an hour’s informal bull ses,ion 
with the instructor. After supper Par- 
rott had at least four hours assigned 
reading in books and pamphlets. Being 
conscientious, he was lucky if he got 
into bed by midnight. Some classmates 
were up till 2 a.m. (others didn’t 
bother to do the assigned study). 

Free time was almost nonexistent. 


In the first four wecks, Parrott went out 
only one night to see a basketball game 
On weekends, he got home to his wife 
and children. E.ven then, he took along 
material to pore over 

Courses covered 
control, marketing, 
communications and training, labor r 
lations. Each lasted about four day 
To get its school started, Houston 
called in experts in each field, charged 
a company $800 for each student 
¢ Widespread—Parrott’s attendance at 
the University of Houston’s executive 
course is typical of what’ 
commonplace in most parts of the 
country. ‘Top management itself ha 
been going back to school. In addi 
tion, it has been sending an increasing 
number of younger men to school to 
We ah them for taking on bigger job 

‘he whole process has been speed d up 
by postwar expansion, which has pro 
duced a deinand for more executives 
than ever before. 

Though new, the program at Hou 
ton is faitly typical. For example, it 
uses the case study method of the Has 
vard Advanced Management course 

To find out what Parrott and 
like him get out of such courses and 
how the whole field of management de 
velopment stands today, turn the 


and 


action 


organization 
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Parrott and his classmates heard formal 
lectures, then got a chance to question 





| 
_* e. u 


3 Coffee break during morning and afternoon 
sessions gave students a chance for free- 


1 Junior executive John O. Parrott’s day started at 8:30 a.m. at the six-week management Classes lasted until 4:30 p.m. In all of 
course at Houston. Here he explains his point of view on a case study. them note-taking was important. 
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management training. But for business in general there’s still the question ... 


Development? 


for a year’s study at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, special com- 
pany schools like International Har- 
vester’s Central School. 

Lately, the short-course idea has 
caught on most rapidly—so fast that 
some people see in it the danger of a 
good thing becoming a fad (BW—Feb. 
28’53,p120). For one thing, the quality 
of instruction in some of the newer 
college courses is being questioned. 
Some dissenters see other drawbacks. 
¢ Arguments—Lyndall FF. Urwick, a 
British management consultant doing 
some work for AMA, thinks the short 
courses given by the universities may 
be “too little and too late.” Too little 
because he feels a person can’t absorb 
very much in a few weeks; too late, he 
thinks, because often men sent to the 
courses should have been in training 
years before. 

These arguments are especially valid, 
-Urwick believes, if management gives 
its people no other means of developing 
their talents. 
¢ Supported—There are other argu- 
ments, too: 

e The danger of singling out a 
handful of management men to take 
the courses can start a morale problem 
among others equally ambitious. And 
management has no way of being sure 
it has selected the best candidates. 

¢ The whole concept of tagging a 
favored few as future top bosses—and 
thev’re often selected because they are 
carbon copies of the top brass—may 
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eventually create a special class. That 
could in time block other channels of 
promotion, put a ceiling on what others 
in an organization can hope to attain. 
¢ Once you institutionalize some- 

thing like management development 
there’s always a chance it will become 
a bureaucrat’s delight—or that manage- 
ment can set aside the problem, assume 
that it is solved. 
¢ Finding Out—Similar arguments, of 
course, can be made against any man- 
agement training program, whether uni- 
versity courses are used or not. For that 
reason, AMA has started a research pro- 
gram, with Ford Foundation funds, to 
find out (1) just how much manage- 
ment development is going on, (2) what 
methods are being used, and (3) how 
good they are. 

By June, management may get some 
answers in AMA’s first full report. 

Joseph A. Trickett, once dean of the 
School of Management of San Fran- 
cisco’s Golden Gate College (BW— 
Sep.14’46,p38), is heading up a gen- 
eral survey for AMA. He has set up top- 
management committees in more than 
30 cities. They will pin down what’s 
going on and how companies evaluate 
thei: programs. Later, the research proj- 
ect will publish results of the study. 
Urwick is evaluating programs of select 
companies that seem to be doing a good 
management development job. 
¢ First Showing—AMA’s first results 
give some idea of the extent of man- 
agement development. The statistics 





for modern 
design! 


the original 
+ 


a 


TRANSLUCENT FIBER GLASS PANELS 


alsynite is the ideal translucent 
architectural material. It is shatter- 
proof, feather-light. Can be sawed 
and nailed, whstalls like corrugated 
metal. Economical. In seven colors 
in both corrugated and flat panels 


hemes... for skylights, patio roofs, 
window walls, shower stalls, awn- 
ings, etc. Ideal indoors and out 


commercial... for store fronts, office 
partitions, luminous ceilings, deco- 
rative effects, signs 


industrial...for unlimited daylight- 
ing ...skylights, side walls, etc. No 
framing needed. 


p---- 


ALSYNITZ COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. BW-2, 4670 DeSoto S., San Diego 9, Cal 


Please send me new full color folder on 
Alsynite. 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City___ State 
Plants in California and Ohio. Distributors wm Principal Cites 





“put it on — 


Busy executives are learning 

the value of keeping permanent 

records — on Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tape. Important 

conferences, sales training talks, 

speeches by absentee officials — 

these and many more can be 

recorded with ease, played back 

any time, any place. 

Tape recording is an integral part of 

modern business. Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tape assures you of the 

utmost in durability and fidelity. 

For information on Soundcraft Magnetic 

Recording Tape, 

write: 


SOUNDCRAFT 


10 East 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





Don’t count on a fireproof building 
for the protection of your business. 
All it does is wall-in and intensify a 
fire that starts inside an office or 
factory—-destroying the equipment, 
papers and sonnel you need to 
stay in business! 


BLAW-KNOX Automatic 


SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


are on the job 24 hours a day, Ready 
to go into instay,t action before fires 
get serious—protecting your profits 
as well as your property. Hundreds 
of these automatic systems have been 
installed and are being paid for on an 
annual basis as the insurance savings 
accumulate. Write today for facts 
and figures. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER DEPARTMENT 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 














INFORMATION that he soaked up from lectures and case studies would make his six- 


week course worthwhile, 


executive-student Parrott concludes. 


That plus his... 


How Good Is Management 


Most top management that 
business is going to need more and 
better leaders. There’s less agreement 
on the question of just how good for 
mal programs of management develop 
ment are. But a lot of companies have 
decided that at least part of the answer 
lics in courses like the new  six-weck 
executive development program at the 
University of Houston, modeled after 
Harvard University’s Advanced Man- 
agement Course. 

Most men who have attended such 
a management course will agree on one 
thing: If nothing clse, association with 
other men in similar jobs who lave 
similar problems should give them a 
broader understanding of their own op 
crations. 
¢ A Big Help—lor men like John O. 
Parrott (pictures, pages 76-77) who are 
willing to apply themselves, such 
courses can do a lot more. Parrott lists 
these three advantages that he says 
were especially valuable to him as as- 
sistant general superintendent of Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Co. 

* Forced reading. The course re- 
quired specialized reading that he never 
was called on to do on the job. 

e Articulation. Parrott, who isn’t 
a big talker, found himself being drawn 
out in classroom and bull sessions. He 
got a chance to express himself, some- 
thing not always found in day-to-day 
operations. 

¢ Management 


agrees 


background. A 


chemical enginecring specialist, Parrott 


quickly realized his knowledge on other 
subjects, such as marketing, labor rela 
tions, was pretty fuzzy. 

Beside these things, Parrott col 
lected a parcel of notes and reports 
that he feels will be valuable to him 
for years. He learned about sources of 
information he had never heard of be 
fore, got a national perspective from 
instructors from various parts of the 
country, learned something about con 
ference leadership. 
¢ Encouraged—It’s the hope for this 
kind of result that has caused the trend 
toward formal management develop 
ment programs to grow by leaps and 
bounds. Management has decided that 
the way to overcome inertia on th 
problem is to put executive tr uning on 
a formal basis. 

The American Management Assn. 
alone has trained some 6,500 executives 
in its workshop seminar program in 
New York. Groups of 15 men each 
spend three days around a tab! 
ing a single management function—in 
surance, factory budget and control, 
branch plant personnel administration 
The program runs from February 
throagh June. 

In addition, AMA has its year-old 
general management course, mostly for 
top brass. Courses, spread out over the 
year, take a week at a time. 
¢ A Danger—There are a host of other 
programs. ‘There are the University of 
Chicago’s two-year night course, th 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation scholarships 


( dis uss 
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What happens when 
a cotton field is 
hit with BHC dust? 


Two very important things happen. The murderous 
marauder of the cotton field... the boll weevil...is de- 
stroyed, And the cotton grower realizes such great increases 
in his cotton yield that it is nothing short of amazing, 


What is BHC? This is an abbreviation for Benzene Hexa- 
chloride, an important product of Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corporation, BHC is in the form of white flakes 
and is used extensively in the manufacture of insecticides, 


How is it used? One 55 ton tank car of Columbia-Southern 
liquid chlorine can be processed into 3 carloads of BHC, 
This BHC is then mixed with other ingredients to make 
15 carloads of cotton dust. This dust is sufficient to treat 
12,800 acres of cotton plants, or 20 square miles, against 
the ravages of the boll weevil. 


What is the result? Ordinarily, 20 square miles of untreated 
cotton, heavily infested with insects, will produce ibout 
8 million pounds of seed cotton, W hen treale d with BHI ‘ 
cotton dust, and other good production practices are 
followed, yields up to 14 million pounds of seed cotton 
have been obtained ...a gain of about 6 million pounds! 


What can 6 million pounds make? This gain in yield alone 
represents an extra 3,700,000 pounds of cotton seed pet 
20 square miles which will make 14 carloads of oleomar 
garine, plus 7 carloads of linters for gunpowder, plu 
enough feed to produce 7 carloads of beef. And on top 
of all this, there is an extra 2,300,000 pounds of lint 
cotton which will make 1,035,000 double bedsheets ... 


equivalent to 21 carloads! 


That, briefly, is part of the story of BHC dust and its vast 


contribution to the art of efficiently growing cotton, 


BHC is one of the many chemical specialties of Columbia- 


Southern, a leading producer of chlorine and alkalis 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


} 
i 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 420 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON ¢ CHARLOTTE ¢ CHICAGO e CINCINNATI e« 
CLEVELAND « DALLAS « HOUSTON « MINNEAPOUS « NEW ORLEANS « NEW 
YORK @ PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH e@ ST.LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO 


i) CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA e@ LIQUID CHLORINE « SODIUM BICARBONATE 
@ CALCIUM CHLORIDE e MODIFIED SODAS » CAUSTIC POTASH « CHLORL 
NATED BENZENES e@ MURIATIC ACID © PERCHLORETHYLENE © SILENE EF 
HI-SIL e@ CALCENE TM e@ CALCENE NC e@ PITICHLOR (Calcium Hypochlorite) 





..- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 














How to see a train 22 miles away 


@ There's nobody around, but the 
dispatcher 22 miles away “sees” this 
train as he controls its movement from 
a branch onto the main line. The train 
automatically identifies itself by num- 
ber. This “robot train watcher” is a new 
development in railroading that adds 
up to more efficient operation. 

An electronic device between the tracks 
picks up a signal from a coded coil 
underneath the caboose. As the train 
passes over this spot, positive identi- 
fication is flashed to the dispatcher'’s 
control board and is mechanically 


recorded on a report form. Each train 
has its own code number so that identi- 
fication is clear to the dispatcher. 


Here again is another Erie ‘‘first’’— one 
of the many that have built the Erie’s 
reputation as a forward-looking rail- 
road. It is this constant search for the 
newest and best in efficient railroad 
operation that prompts shippers to 
specify “Route it Erie!” 

For your next shipment look up your 
Erie representative—there’s one in your 
territory. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 





— CF 


MIicwthGgoarn’ 


PENNSYULVANEA 
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CINCINNAT! 


JERSEY 











are incomplete, but they show these 
findings: 

e About 40% of companies 
checked say they have some kind of 
development plans, but only half of 
these consider their programs formal 
or comprehensive. 

¢ About 60% do nothing in the 
way of management training, but more 
than half of these are considering some 
action this year. 

e Around 71% of the 
heard fromi so far have programs that 
are less than five years old; only 14% go 
back 10 years or more. 

e About one-third of the early re- 
turns show use of colleges and outside 
courses like AMA’s. That’s a sizable fig- 
ure, since most such courses didn’t exist 
two or three years ago on any kind of 
regular basis. 

Evaluation of management develop- 
ment methods used will probably be the 
most important part of AMA's survey. 
It should put the college programs into 
proper perspective—as against other 
methods such as cemmittee assign- 
ments, job rotation, role-playing, and 
the like. Management wants to be sure 
it isn’t buying gimmicks when it tries 
its hand at management development. 

The trouble is that few companies 
can report anything but generalities. 
Only a handful, like Sears, Roebuck 
and Consolidated Edison, who have had 
long experience in formal programs, 
have anv kind of evaluation statistics to 
prove the worth of their programs. 


companies 


High Brass 


To save space Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
puts foremen’s offices on stilts at Georgia 
plant. 
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EXECUTIVES, CLASS OF 1963 


Ten years from now people like the ones you see in this picture will have 
moved to key positions in Continental management. Their promotions will 
not be a matter of luck or whim or who-knows-whom ... but will follow a 
definite and well-organized program. 

For Continental’s present management realizes that one of the greatest 
problems of U. S. industry today is finding and training people capable of 
becoming the business leaders of tomorrow. 

Of course, this is a problem each company must handle in its own way 


but we thought you might be interested in the high spots of our program. 


Everybody at Continental included. Our 
training program takes in every man and 
woman who comes to work with us, but 
it is aimed particularly at the 2,608 peo- 
ple of foreman status and above. We 
have carefully analyzed each of their 
jobs. At the same time, detailed personal 
histories have been compiled. With this 
material and a statement of personal am- 
bitions to guide us, we are able to pro- 
vide each individual with the experience 
and knowledge he needs to move ahead, 
job by job, toward his goal. 


Each year selected groups of employ- 
ces are taken off their jobs and sent to 
our training school in Chicago for courses 
lasting up to five weeks. These courses 


in one field, but to give them an over-all 
picture of Continental operations and 
actual training in leadership itself. 


To young college men, we pledge two 
full years of planned, scheduled instruc 

tion that cannot be interrupted because 
of work “emergencies.” And for 
college man put through this 4,160-hour 


Cul h 


course, a man already on our employe e 
rolls is given an identical opportunity. 


Refreshers for key executives. ven those 
who have already “arrived” are given 
further training. This takes the form of 
job rotation — moving men from their 
present responsibilities into other de 
partments for definite periods. And top 


executives are given courses designed to 


are designed not to make them experts broaden their experience and vic wpoints, 

Continental’s big educational upgrading program has been developed over 
four years and is continually being expanded. Result—people like to work 
for us; we know where our next crop of executives is coming from; and our 


customers are assured of the best in service for many years to come, - 
¢ 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


O off Jd Be 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK 


100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


OECOWARE 











SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Continental Can with its 
65 plants in the United States, Canada and Cuba, 
17 field research laboratories and 63 sales offices. 
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Stock Option Snag 


Plans are turning up un- 
expected troubles that have 
top managements taking a 
second look. 


Ever since Congress passed a new 
tax law in 1950, restricted stock option 
plans have been getting more popular 
with top managements. Corporations 
jumped at the idea of giving key em- 
ployees options to buy stock at or be- 
low the market value—without looking 
first for possible quirks. 

Now that some of these options are 
coming due, a lot of companies have 
waked up to two big drawbacks that 
‘could end the plans’ three-year popu- 
larity: 

e The difference between the op- 
tion price and the market value of the 
stock when it can be picked up—and it 
could be considerable if the stock took 
a big jump—may take a big bite out of 
a company’s earnings in any one year. 

e The cost to a company can't be 
deducted for tax purposes; it has to 
come out of net after taxes. 
¢ Two Sides—This curious twist spear- 
headed a hassle between the American 
Institute of Accountants and the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission that 
is just coming to a head. It started 
building up when the new tax law 
made stock options a handy way to 
(1) attract and kéep key employees, 
(2) help executives engineer tidy capital 
gains, and (3) put company stock into 
the hands of management (BW-—Apr.7 
"51,p45). 

AIA proposes to change the way 
stock options should be handled in 
figuring their cost to a company to 
keep them from being a heayy charge 
against corporate income. Last January 
an AIA committee agreed that from 
then on accountants would figure the 
cost of any option to a company as the 
difference between the market value at 
the time the option is granted and the 
option price. Ever since 1948, when 
AIA and SEC came to an agreement, 
the cost had been figured as the differ- 
ence between the market value of the 
stock at the time the option can be 
picked up and the original option price. 

SEC objects to this change, and has 
given anyone interested until Apr. 25 
to comment on the matter before it 
decides whether to go along with AIA. 
¢ Strings—There cau be a substantial 
difference in the AIA and SEC 
methods of cost-accounting—unless, of 
course, the option can be picked up as 
soon as it is granted. 

The trouble is in most cases it 
can’t. Many companies tie strings to 
their options. They may require an 
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America does business on 


Specify Nekoosa Bond when ordering 
letterheads, envelopes and other 

office forms. You will be getting a 
paper that has distinctive appearance, 
unusual durability, all-around 
printability—and one of the best known 
watermarks in the world. 

Nekoosa Bond comes in white and 
eleven colors. Ask your printer to 
show you samples of each. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 

Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 





lle sailed Over the hills to Newark ! 


HOSE last forty-two miles alone gave 

Captain Barker every right to be 
proud of Mistress Purdy’s saucy bit of 
millinery. He'd lifted his ponderous 
vessel up a hundred sixty feet, through 
a stair-steps of nineteen locks —up the 
Licking Valley and into Newark, in 
the heartland of Ohio. 

Behind him lay half the length of 
the Ohio and Erie Canal, the fabulous 
ditch that brought thousands of settlers 
to these hinterlands and floated their 
wheat and corn off to market. 

That was a century ago. At Newark 
today, on the very right-of-way of the 
old Ohio and Erie Canal, one of the 
nine modern plants of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company is helping to 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


build the great motor trucks so vital 
to present-day civilian and military 
transport. Modern trucks and trailers 
equipped with Timken-Detroit Axles 
now “sail over the highways” in a 
small fraction of the time the old 
canal boats required. 

America, as we know it, could not 
exist without trucks. From mine to 
market, from harbor to home, they 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


serve every business, every industry, 
every profession. It is only natural 
that we at Timken-Detroit take a cer 
tain pride in the best of today’s fine 
trucks. Much of their basic engineer- 
ing, many of their most ad- 
vancements, originate The 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company. Their 
Timken- Detroit 
are ““The Accepted 


useful 
with 


axles and brakes 
Axles and Brakes 


Standard’”’ everywhere 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. - OSHKOSH, WIS. « UTICA, 
N.Y. © ASHTABULA, KENTON AND HEWARK, 0. » NEW CASTLE, PA. 





From the sands of time—better steels! 


Silica, in the form of sand, measured 
the days of the ancient Greeks and 
timed the sermons of New England 
pastors. Today, for both civilian and 
military use, silica helps produce faster 
aircraft, bigger bridges, sharper tools, 
more efficient electrical apparatus. 
For silica from the purest quartzite 
is the source of Vancoram ferrosilicon 


More real progress in the past 


Uranium produced by Vanadium 


and silicon metal, widely used in the 
making of iron, steel, magnesium and 
the amazing new silicone products. 

Vancoram ferrosilicon is only one 
of the many Vancoram alloying ele- 
ments used by metallurgists to “‘build 
in’? to steel and other metals the 
strength, hardness, heat resistance 
and other properties indispensable 


Vancoram ferrochromium and 


125 years than in the preceding 
2000— that is the record achieved 
in later years by manufacturers 
of agricultural machinery with 
the help of modern metals made 
with Vancoram alloying elements. 


Corporation for the Atomic 
Energy Commission is an im- 
portant source of the radioactive 
isotopes now revolutionizing the 
diagnosis and treatment of many 
of man’s most dreaded diseases. 


Vancromsil (ferrochrome-silicon), 
produced at Vanadium Corpora- 
tion’s modern plant at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., are among the many 
Vancoram products used to make 
more versatile alloy steels, 


to modern technological progress. 

Developed and produced by Van- 
adium Corporation’s integrated net- 
work of mines and mills, Vancoram 
alloying elements also include master 
aluminum alloys. These products are 
now being furnished in increasing 
quantities to virtually every phase of 
the American metals industry. 


VANADIUM CoRPORATION 
or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
Pittsburgh * Chicarjo + Detroit + Cleveland 


PLANTS —Niegara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 


Cambridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango and Naturite, 
Colo.; White Canyon, Uteh 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 
1S 
Cc RP Sie 
VAY 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





Precise balance is what you expect 
of a mailing scale, and it’s precisely 
what you get from this PB Model 
S-120. The automatic pendulum 
mechanism provides not only 
lasting accuracy but also fast 
action—with an indicator whose 
hairline edge registers instantly. Ounce graduations 
on the chart are a full half inch apart, make easy 
reading. The S-120 saves precious minutes, prevents 
wasteful overpayment, eliminates “postage-due”’ 
troubles. There are 5 lb. and 70 Ib. models for 
parcel post, too. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you—or write for the free 
illustrated booklet. 
FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates 
for all classes of mail, with parcel 


post map and zone finder, 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1470 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter 
.. offices in 93 citles 





Y BREAKAGE 


COSTS MONEY... — 


STANDARD CONVEYORS ~~ : 
CAN AID YOU TO REDUCE IT —y *—.~— > —__— 


Put conveyors to work moving cases, ard to be of expert service fo you on 
cartons, packages, parts, units through any “package” conveyor need — 
manufacturing or processing to stor- roller, belt, slat, chain, push-bar, sec- 
age or shipping. Speed handling tional, portable self-contained units 
operations — reduce breakage — in- — spiral chutes — pneumatic tube 
crease safety — save manpower, systems, Write—Address Dept. BW-43 
time, and costs. 

An experience record of more than STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
45 years, serving all classes of in- General Offices: North St. Paul, Minnesota 
dustry and business, qualifies Stand- Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Write for valuable 
reference bulletin 
No. 308 -~ 


address Dept BW-43 
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employee to wait a certain period be- 
fore he can exercise the option. They 
may grant an option for, say, 30,000 
shares but let an employee pick up the 
stock only in limited quantities over a 
period maybe as long a vears. In 
that time the market price could have 
climbed way up. The result then, of 
course, would be a sizable charge 
against a company’s earni 

¢ Hit Hard—Say an exe ve gets an 
option to buy 1,000 shai f stock at 
the market value of $5( hare, pro 
vided he stays with the company a yeat 
after he gets the option. At the end of 
the year he has full rights to exercise 
the option. If the stock during that 
time should rise to $100 a share, the 
executive could pick up his 1,000 shares 
for $50,000—realizing a paper profit of 
$59,000. 

Whether he picks up his option or 
not, as soon as the stock | yes fulls 
exercisable his company, under SEC 
rules, must charge against its own in 
come the difference between the option 
price ($50,000) and the market valuc 
at the end of that vear ($100,000)—o1 
$50,000. It’s considered :pensation 
cost. 
¢ No Charge—If you take the same set 
of figures under the proposed AIA 
change, the charge against the com 
pany's income would be nothing—since 
the option price and the market value 
at the time the option was granted (but 
not exercisable) were the ic—that is, 
$50. 

SEC says this would hold true for 

most companies under AIA new 
method. Restricted stock options would 
cost companies nothing practically 
nothing, since most are granted at th 
market value or 95% of the market 
value. 
e Taxable—AIA had lived with the old 
method until this vear. By that time 
pressurqhad grown strong cnough for 
the accountants to change their posi 
tion. Companies began t ream as 
heavy charges started cutting into their 
income. 

One big reason for the pressure is 


that under the 1950 option law a com 
pany granting a restricted stock option 
can’t deduct any of the t for tax 
purposes. Congress decided restricted 
options are capital gains to emplovees, 
so they can’t be considered as compen 
sation in figuring company costs for 
taxes—even though they must be con- 
sidered compensation in filing incom« 
with SEC. 

That means almost ey ompany 
with a stock option plan today finds 
itself caught between (1) the AIA and 
SEC agreement of 1948 on figuring 
option costs and (2) the 1950 tax law, 
which won't allow the cost to be de 
ducted for taxes. Se if the SEC rule 
sticks, net income could be substan 
tially affected—if only in a bookkeeping 
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For detailed data on buildings 
or sites available right now... contact X33 


That plant site or building you're look- 
ing for may be all set up and waiting 
for you right now, somewhere along 
AGE lines. 

Here's why: AGE companies serve 
2290 communities in 7 states. Obvi- 
ously, in an area that big, there are 
likely to be more plants and sites avail- 
able at a given time than you're apt 
to hear about through smaller local 
sources of plant-site information. 

Besides, an electric company serves 
practically every home, farm, store, 


and factory in its operating area. By 
the intimate nature of their service, 
AGE companies learn of moves and 
changes at an early stage of the game. 

Why not outline your plant-site re- 
quirements to us now? If we have a site 
that matches up, blueprints, photos, and 
descriptive data will be on their way to 
you promptly. If you want preliminary 
data on communities, resources, labor 
supply, we're set up to give you that, 
too... quickly, completely, and in full 
confidence, 


FREE RESOURCES MAP. Write today for illustrated map folder showing 
natural resources and power lines in the AGE service area, 





Angling for a man’s attention? Give 
hima Zippo engraved with your com- 
pany trade-mark. Then you're there 
with Zippo, right in front of his eyes, 
every time he lights a smoke. And you 
stay there, too, for years and years— 
for the man who gets a Zippo never 
wants to part with it. He finds Zipro 
never disappoints—always lights with 
a zip even in wind or rain. So wher- 
ever he goes, his Zippo goes with 
him. And you're there with Zippo— 
at surprisingly little cost. To see how 
little, send in the coupon. 


ZIPPO 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 


tn Canada: ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. Prices slightly higher in Conadea 


a Pie. ea 


CMBGRT AY Sy oh BE 


Ideal for sales incentives, length 
of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts. 


FREE repair service—for life! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE’! 








== ==<---=5 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Depi. BW 34 


Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models. 


COMPAR s cc ccccvcccecccce o e-wwerememes © 
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way—and that is what stockholders are 
most likely to judge management by. 

Take the Brown Shoe Co. In its 
annual report for fiscal 1952 it figured 
that by complying with SEC’s 1945 
accounting method it would have had 
to charge off $540,000 against its net 
earnings last year of $3,937,218. That 
would have cut earnings per share from 
$6.04 to $5.21—something no manage- 
ment likes to show in its report. 

For that reason, Brown, along with 
other companies, decided not to make 
the cost deduction SEC is backing. It 
followed the AIA recommendation, 
footnoting the dispute with SEC 
e Sure-Footed—Whether SEC finally 
agrees with AIA depends a lot on what 
comments it gets between now and 
Apr. 25. But AIA feels it is on solid 
ground because: 

e The ‘Treasury, and 
don’t consider these options deductible 
compensation expenses; SEC, in direct 
contradiction, calls them compensation 
anvway under the 1948 ryling 

e Companies can skirt SEC's 
stand by making stock options exer- 
cisable immediately. By sticking by its 
guns, SEC might force the use of this 
method, even though it isn’t so valu- 
able to companies; they like the delayed 
option method as a to keep key 
executives around. 

If SEC doesn’t agree with 
countants, top management 
cide the whole thing isn’t 
The bite out of net after taxes might 
make stockholders too unhappy. 


Congress, 


the ac- 
may de- 
worth it. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Armco Steel Corp. and North Pharma- 
cal Co., Norwich, N. Y., have joined 
the move toward emplovee stock put 
chase plans (BW—Mar.28'53,p1 30). 
Both programs operate through volun- 
tary payroll deduction 


a 
The economic education of its 8,500 
employees has cost Stanolind Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., $240,000 since June, 
1952. Every emplovee takes a_four- 
day course (an hour and a half to three 
hours a day) on current national prob 
lems. The cost covers salaries and ex- 
penses of imported college teachers, 
and work time lost by the employees. 
Stanolind thinks it gets its money’s 
worth, plans a follow-up course. : 


A bibliography of 109 films, film strips, 
and recordings has been compiled by 
Columbia University’s Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering for use in execu- 
tive training. Copies can be obtained 
from the Research Service, 353 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y., for 
$2.50. 
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Obsolescent, if! 


These strong and able hands work a con- 
stantly shorter week at a steadily rising wage. Labor is 
producing less and less at a higher unit cost, IF... 


... IF its productivity is measured in terms of output on 
yesterday's machine tools! 


But why those old machines? Why—with management 
never more conscious of cost and the need to reduce cost— 
with never less likelihood for reducing cost in the areas of 
wages or taxes? Why—when greater productivity through 
new and improved machine tools offers the obvious, and 
only, way out? 


Why again, with machine tools like today’s Monarch lathes 
on the market? We can point, at random, to new Monarch 
installations that have effected a first year labor saving 
amounting to 4914% of lathe costs—or a tooling reduction 
of over $4,000.00—or a two-lathe output equal to that of 
four less modern machines. 


You may think the answer is that your equipment is not 
yet fully depreciated and may not be for several years 
There are taxes and higher replacement costs to consider, too. 


But we all have partial reserves and we all have earnings 
And dollars don’t maintain output. Machines do! Those 
dollars now available for machines that will balance off 
the labor factor with higher output are reserves for pro 
ductivity. Invest them for that—now The Monarch 
Machine Tool Company, Sidney, Ohio. 


FOR A GOOD TURN FASTER...TURN TO MONARCH 


Monarch Series 60 with Air- 
Gage Tracer—for quick, auto 
matic duplication of contours 
Monarch has built fine lathes 
for production line and toolroom 
since 1909—has pioneered the 
use of tracer controls since 1930 





RECEIVING .. . PROCESSING .. . STOCK .. . SHIPPING? 


PRINTWEIGH 


PORTABLE 
SCALE 


Every time ... on your scales material becomes money. Put modern 
Toledos on guard duty throughout your plant to control costs... con- 
trol processes... and control product quality. Be sure you have the right 
scales at the right places . . . basic tools for measuring and gauging 
production, determining materials costs, fixing inventories, maintain- 
ing quality and uniformity, and eliminating waste. Check your needs 
now. Complete selection of models and capacities. Send for new 1953 
edition catalog. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio, 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 








TAXES 


Writeoff Pace... 


. -. is set largely by in- 
dividuals under Swedish sys- 
tem the U.S. is scanning. But 
lately rules are tighter. 


In recent weeks, the U.S. Treasury 
Dept. has been eying Sweden’s econ- 
omy. It’s focusing attention on the 
Scandinavian country’s highly liberal 
depreciation system, as a guide m mak- 
ing plans to ease U.S. rulings on de- 
preciation allowances for production 
equipment (BW—Mar.28’53,p30). 
¢ Swedish Moves—There have even 
been suggestions that the U.S. go 
whole-hog and adopt the Swedish sys- 
tem of free depreciation. The Swedes 
started out in 1938 with a setup that 
gave business a maximum of freedom— 
unlimited choice—in deciding the rate 
at which it would write off capital in- 
vestments. 

Sweden kept the system intact until 

a couple of years ago. Then, as part of 
its anti-inflation program, the Socialist 
government somewhat curtailed free de- 
preciation. It has limited yearly write- 
offs on any item acquired within this 
period to 20%. The restrictive ruling 
is similar to the U. S. plan for five-year 
amortization granted defense industries 
—our most liberal provision. 
e Plus Side—Swedish businessmen are 
hoping the curb will be lifted next 
year, and most think it’s unlikely that 
the original system will be permanently 
abandoned now. One big reason is the 
tremendous strides that industry has 
made since the plan went into force. 
The system was adopted chiefly because 
Socialist Finance Minister Ernst Wig- 
forss concluded that Sweden could raise 
its living standards more effectively by 
increasing productivity than by spread- 
ing the wealth. 

Since 1939 the country’s volume of 
industrial output has jumped 50%. 
Productivity has been climbing 3.8% 
annually since 1946. Sweden now leads 
the rest of Europe in value of output 
per capita, invests twice as much in 
plant equipment yearly as Britain. Swed- 
ish businessmen are highly enthusiastic 
about the svstem, and leading indus- 
trialists say flatly that, without it, the 
extensive spending of the last decade 
would have been impossible. 

The tangible results show up clearly 
when vou look at individual industries 
and companies. Thanks to progress in 
mechanization, the Swedish cotton in- 
dustry today maintains its 1938 produc- 
tion level with 13% less workers. The 
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When we make a date, 


we keep it! 


Shipping men who use the Baltimore & Ohio's 
Sentinel Service on carload freight have for- 
gotten their former worries of being “stood 
up” by a delayed freight car. Sentine! Service 
operates on dependable schedules from 


siding to siding. 


Sentinel Service can be likened to a con- 
siderate husband—it does not forget that you 
are waiting. Through its “Automatic Records”’ 
feature, shippers and receivers are notified 
immediately of any schedule interruptions and 
reforwardings. You can make plans confidently 


through Sentinel Service! 


Even if your plant is not on B&O lines 
you can benefit, for Sentinel Service is applied 
to your cars while on B&O lines. Ask our man! 


2 ORt4 


‘IB Baltimore & Ohio 
aN 


Railroad 


Constantly doing things—better! 





ART METAL SPEED-FILES CREATE 
LARGE SAVINGS IN FLOOR SPACE 


LOW overall dimensions provide maximum 
filing capacity in minimum space 
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Looking for hard-to-come-by space-saving 
economies? Then look to Art Metal 
Speed-Files. They gain 15% in usable 
filing inches over conventional files, plus 
25% in five drawers against four and 
have the lowest overall vertical dimen- 
sions of any five-drawer file having stand- 
ard height file drawers with guide rods. 


40% Saving In Floor Space 


If you're using conventional four-drawer 
files today, Speed-File’s space-saving di- 
mensions can bring you a 40% Saving in 
floor space. For example, your conven- 
tional letter size filing cabinets require a 
minimum of seven square feet of floor 
space—or 700 square feet per 100 filing 
cabinets. Rental cost of floor space as low 
as $3.00 per square foot amounts to 
$2,100.00 per 100 files, Speed-File sav- 
ings of 40% in this eximple would pro 
vide you a return of $840.00. 


20 Conventional 4-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—140 Sq. Ft. (Capacity: 1,808 Fil- 
ing Inches). 


17 Speed-File 4-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—119 Sq. Ft. (Capacity: 1,808.80 
Filing Inches). 


YOU SAVE 21 SQ. FT. 


14 Speed-File 5-drawer Filing Cabi- 
nets—98 Sq. Ft. (Capacity 1,862 Filing 
Inches). 


YOU SAVE 42 SQ. FT. 


Send For FREE Speed-File Booklet 


We can give you only part of the story 
here. For full information write today 
for fact-packed booklet, “Art Metal 
Speed-File."” Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 





THERE'S AN Art TO BETTER FILING 








industry has mechanized until now 
82% of its looms are automatic. Mean- 
while, shipyards have pushed output up 
65% over prewar with only 40% more 
workers—and the productivity gain in 
big yards is much greater than this aver 
age. Modernization has kept them 
competitive despite the fact that they 
are paying higher wages than any other 
country except the U.S., and paying 
much more for imported plate and 
structural materials. 

¢ Reservations—In spite of this show- 
ing, though, not everyone goes along 
with industrialists in their whol 
hearted endorsement of free deprecia 
tion. Bankers and economists take a 
more reserved view They claim it’s 
difficult to judge the value of the svys- 
tem vet. World War II broke out just 
after it went into operation. Because 
of shortages of materials and machiner 
during the war, even existing plant 
wasn’t used to capacity, so it had no 
immediate effects. Since then, the sys 
tem has been operatins 1 period of 
high taxes—a flat 50° f profits—and 
inflationary demand. Some hold that 
under these condition companies 
simply couldn’t afford not to invest. 

Today the Swedish rnment ha 
its own objections. It would like to 
see more money goin nto housing 
and public construction rather than in- 
dustrial equipment 
e In Practice—As the m is set up 
today, it applies to machinery equip- 
ment but not to buildin The write- 
off rate on buildings is generally limited 
to 2% to 4% a vear—and in some 
cases even lower. But the govern- 
ment defines it, even permanent instal- 
lations such as boiler plants are con- 
sidered equipment. 

It’s hard to sav what writcoff prac- 
tices are most widespread. Companie 
may write off equipment over what 
ever period they want. Thev write off 


more in good vears th mn poor ones. 


Unified Truck Tax 


State laws to insu 
of highway use tax heavy com- 
mercial vehicles have been proposed by 
the Council of State Governments. 
The laws, which would wide for co- 
operative action amor the _ states, 
would apply only to vehicles with a 
gross weight of 18,000 | r more. 

Operators would h to register 
their trucks only once, and in a single 
state. The registration fee would cover 
costs of rating the veh ind supply- 
ing necessary data to the other states 
in which the vehicle is to be operated. 

Periodically, the operator would re- 
port his mileage to each state in which 
he operated. At those times, he would 
pay the mileage tax, which would vary 
for different types of vehicles. 


fairer levving 
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How to be a good purchasing agent 


There’s a great deal more 
to a purchaser’s job than buying at 
the cheapest price. An office boy 
can do that. Those in the business 
can tell you that it’s more compli- 
cated—for instance in buying air- 
craft fasteners, which are all made 
to identical specifications. 


One executive who has since learned 
better says: “‘I thought I was doing 
my company a favor when I bought 


some NAS bolts a few cents 
cheaper than I could get them at 
SPS. Instead, I had Engineering 
Inspection and Production breath- 
ing down my neck. Running those 
bolts through inspection, the time 
lost, and the delays involved in re- 
jecting them —all this confusion cost 
us many times the original lot.” 


In the specifications for a fastener, 
you won’t find the experience and 
know-how listed which SPS has 
gained from making precision 
fasteners for the last half-century. 
Or the fact that one out of every 15 
of the 2000 people at SPS works at 


nothing but quality control. They're 
reassuring facts to know, however 
Buyers of SPS Aircraft Fasteners 
consider SPS inspectors their own, 
say they would be dollars ahead if 
all the materials they bought were 
up to SPS quality. 


These are also gocd reasons why it 
will pay you to address your fastener 
problems to SPS, Jenkintown 57, Pa. 


Ce Hftud Yar > A START FOR THE F 


Sps 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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SAVE TIME... LABOR... 
DOLLARS IN HANDLING 


Make every man hour count 
in your plant... cut down 
slowdowns in materials han- 
dling with Wayne Lifts. From 
loading platform to produc- 
tion line there’s a Wayne Lift 
to save you time, labor and 
money. Every one is “pre- 
cisioneered” . . . made to last 
for years without trouble .. . 
designed for easy servicing. 
Wayne Engineers, utilizing 
“LIFTronics”, offer a com- 
plete engineering service to 
establish the most efficient 
and practical solution to your 
lift problems, Each Wayne 
Lift — loading dock, cross- 
over bridge, materials lift, 
service lift is custom-engi- 
neered to your plant’s par- 
ticular needs. Take the first 
step to improving your ma- 
terials handling, write for 
“LIFTronics . . . science of 
materials handling.” 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 


Salisbury 
Maryland 


6 Toronto 
Canada 





Can Pushcart Chaos Be Curbed? 


NEW YORK CIT Y —Business- 


men in this city’s garment center, when 
they're in the mood to feel sorry for 
themselves, admit to one of the worst 
trafhie-congestion problems in the coun- 
try. And a big reason why the conges 
tion is so bad is that the trafic has more 
than just pedestrians and cars and trucks 
to contend with. ‘There are also the 
pusheart clothes-carricrs (picture). 

Last week two local businessmen’s 
groups—the Broadway Assn. and the 
34th = Street-Midtown Assn.—publicly 
condemned the carricrs. The estimated 
2,000 or so man- or boy-propelled push- 
carts cause business losses amounting to 
thousands of dollars daily, the groups 
said. ‘They added that, in using side- 
walks and streets indiscriminately, the 
carriers were hazards to both traffic and 
pedestrians. 

Even the associations did not suggest 
that the pushearts be ruled off the 
streets. Along with evervone else, they 
realize that the carts do a job that just 
couldn’t be done ecconomically any 
other way. New York's garment dis- 
trict is a relatively compact area and 
its shops are mostly small. ‘Thus, ship- 
ments from shop to shop, from shop 
to jobber, or from jobber to shipper 
are mostly too small to warrant using 
a motor vehicle—particularly (the vicious 
circle) with traffic congestion as bad as 


it is. So the human pr pushcarts 
are the accepted answ« 

The two trade associat did ask, 
however, that the citv license the carts, 
that the police investigate the owners 
before licenses are issued, and that each 
cart be required to har t 
name painted on it 

Also last week, the cit efforts to 
cope with more conventional — traffic 
problems got a severe setback. Several 
vears ago the Police Dept. ruled that 
trucks couldn’t park for than two 
hours while being loade: unloaded 
Last week a state appellate court ruled 
this regulation is invalid because it is 
contrary to the state motor vehicle law. 


owner § 


In Court Again 
CHICAGO -In 159: \lontgomery 


Ward, founder of the mail-order house 
that bears his name, began a one-man 
battle to protect Chicag: lake front 
frora those who wanted to put it to 
commercial and industrial uses. He 
finally won a Supreme Court decision 
reserving the lake front solely for cul- 
tural and recreational purposes. Use of 
the lake front has been in the courts, on 
and off, ever since. 

Latest round in the battle is coming 
up in the Cook County courts this 
month. At issue: the city’s plan to 
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Chemicals 


BECOME FASTEST-GROWING INDUSTRY 


w Pennsylvania 


VOLUME JUMPS FROM 


Y2 BILLION IN 1940 TO ALMOST PERCENTAGE GAINS SINCE 1940 IN THE 
2 BILLION IN 1951 CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN PENNSYLVANIA 





%e 
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By increasing their annual product value from 
$518,000,000 in 1940 to $1,992,000,000 in 1951, 
the chemical and chemical products industries 
in Pennsylvania grew at a rate that surpassed . 
all other industries. pa 

The last published report of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, on coke and coal- 
chemical projects certified by the U. S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior for rapid tax write-offs, 
showed a total of $785,000,000 was approved 
for the nation as a whole as of January 31, 
1953. Of this, $202,000,000 was in Pennsylvania 
alone. This shows that the expansion of these 
facilities is continuing in Pennsylvania. 

In the field of organic chemicals, Pennsyl- 
a tod Ghakeme EVERY INDUSTRY GROUP RISING RAPIDLY HERE 


In the field of inorganic chemicals, there is a Nery gtr has “y ry gr me ioe outta 
. . e : . ion in every report o e U.S. Census 0 anufactures 
great concentration of chemical-consuming in- since the war, in every U.S. Annual Survey of Manufac 


dustries in the Pennsylvania, New York, New tures and in the reports of the Defense Plant Admin 
Jersey area, and they buy more than one- istration. Here is the “value of product” of the other 
quarter of all the inorganic chemicals used in a ae 7 on a 
the entire nation. 

Most of the non-metallic minerals required ln Ae a 
by the chemical industry also come from this Clay, Glass and Stone Products $ 644,891,100.00 212.1% 
three-state area. Food and Kindred Products 2,351,433,900.00 217.4% 
Leather and Rubber Goods 587,816,900.00 236.0% 
We will be happy to furnish information regarding sites, hasaiisne ian Udasih indluae 292,184,300.00 266.5% 
buildings, taxes, labor supply and markets for a new 
plant for your company in Pennsylvania. Metals and Metal Products 11,137,321,500.00 278.2% 

Mine and Quarry Products 1,093,557,400.00 141.5% 
Paper and Printing Industries 1,233,183,700.00 231.4% 
COMMONWEALTH OF . Textiles and Textile Products 2,375,726,200.00 198.7%, 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products 147,280,100.00 59 6% 


: e 
Miscellaneous Products and 
Pen nsylvania Ser Petree een nat 











Chemicals and Chemical Products 1,992,398,400.00 284.6%, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE Total Manufacture and 


Extractive Industries $23,097,663,200.00 239.6% 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Source: Department of Internal Affairs 


JOHN S. FINE ANDREW J. SORDONI 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 














For precise checking 
of temperature, humidity . . 


EVERY PLANT NEEDS 


BENDIX-FRIEZ HYGRO-THERMOGRAPH 


One of many Bendix- 
Friez precision instru- 
ments that are solving 
many tough problems 
for industry. 


If your plant maintains temperature 
and humidity control, the Bendix-Friez 
Hygro-Thermograph offers you a graphic, 
scientific, year-round check on the effi- 
ciency of that control. Hygro-Thermo- 
graph actually protects your air condi- 
tioning investment by giving you a 
precise record which shows instantly 
any variation in temperature or relative 
humidity. Producer of the world’s finest 
weather instruments, Bendix-Friez is 
rendering constantly increasing service to 
industry. Find out how we can help you. 


FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
1416 Taylor Avenue + Baltimore 4, Maryland 


Export Sales: 
Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, NY. 


YOUR STEAM COSTS 
May Control This Year’s PROFITS! | 


ene 


MODERN MANAGEMENT DISCOVERING INCREASED 


EFFICIENCIES OFFER MAJOR 


Whether you use steam for heat, 
power, or processing, it will pay to 
check what your steam costs you 
NOW—and what it SHOULD cost! 
Preferred’s Unit Steam Generators 
are custom-engineered to each in- 
stallation and carry a guaranteed 
minimum thermal efficiency of 80% 
— for an estimated equipment life 
of 25 years! As such, they offer 
management a definite safeguard 
for capital investment and oppor- 
tunity to make a definite contribu- 
tion toward reducing unit costs this 
year and increasing this year’s net 
profit! 

With more than 50 years of com- 
bustion experience, Preferred Engi- 
neers welcome the opportunity to 
analyze your steam costs without 
obligation. Contact your nearest 

representative or write 
direct. 


PREFERRED UTILITIES MFG. CORP 


1866 BROADWAY 


NEW 


YORK 23, NY 





build a $100-million water-supply filtra- 
tion plant on a man-made island in the 
lake just north of Navy Piet 

The citizens’ groups opposing the 
site contend that the plant will deface 
the lake front and interfere with navi- 
gation. They point out that the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission opposed the lake 
front site and proposed instead an in 
land spot that would have involved 
clearing a near north side slum areca. 
And they charge that city and park 
ordinances permitting construction of 
the plant, and the permit issued by the 
Department of the Army allowing con 
struction in the Chicago Harbor, are 
all illegal. 

City officials defending the site in- 
sist that the plant will not be an “eye 
sore,” and that the suit to enjoin its 
construction is needle delaying a 
much needed city improvement 

In the meantime the city is going 
ahead with construction of coffer dams, 
preparatory to filling to build the island. 


Too Many or Too Few 
DETROIT -Just about 1 year ago, 


severe “conversion unemp loyment” was 
a major problem in Detroit. Unemploy 
ment was 135,000 and headed up (BW 
—Jan.19°52,p24), and a special Congres- 
sional committee held hearings in the 
city to see what could be done to al- 
leviate the distress. 

Today the big problem facing De 
troit is just the opposite. Personnel 
directors are wondering where they're 
going to dig up another 35,000 workers 
in the next few weeks. With employ- 
ment here already at an all-time high, 
it’s estimated that the auto industry will 
need 18,000 more men this spring and 
the construction industry 14,000, with 
other employers, mostly service trades, 
calling for the balance 

During World War II, when Detroit 
faced similar problems, workers flocked 
here from the South to fill the need. 
Today, although recruiting arrange 
nents have been made with several 
southern and southwestern states, there 
isn’t much hope of suc Reason: 
Wage rates in Detroit are no longer so 
much above rates elsewhere that work 
ers will abandon jobs to come here. 

As a result of the labor shortage, race 
discrimination in hiring has already 
practically disappeared, age limits are 
being raised, and more and more handi- 
capped workers and women are being 
brought into industry. 


Tax Choice 
LANSING —Michigan legislators, 


faced with a badly unbalanced budget, 
may turn to a state income tax to bridge 
the gap. Two bills, introduced simul- 
tancously in Senate and House last 
week, call for a state income tax as a 
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Steam is literally the life-blood of our 
American economy. Through it, the 
energy in our store of fuels is made 
available in useable form. Steam always 
has been taken for granted because it's 
cheap. But, with the need forthe greater 





efficiency of hig 
peratures to ov 


er pressures and tem- 
rcome increased fuel 


and operating costs, major engineer. 
ing concentration is required on the 


problem of... 


KEEPING 
STEAM 
CHEAP 


: 


EAM 


... A key to greater fuel economy 


Economy-minded public utility and industrial 
operators of steam generating equipment, ‘o- 
gether with boiler manufacturers, have striven 
for years for higher pressures and temperatures 
necessary for greater fuel economy. At higher 
pressures, however, steam and water are harder 
to separate, making it more difficult to get good 
circulation and to obtain the clean, dry steam 
needed for top turbine performance. 

Thus, the benefits promised by higher pres- 
sures were being blocked by the threat of poor 
circulation and by increased carryover of mois- 
ture to the turbine—resulting in loss of turbine 
efficiency and increased down time for cleaning 
and maintenance. 

With one step, this barrier to the benefits of 
higher steam pressure was removed when B&W 
engineers developed the Cyclone Steam Sepa- 
rator, a small, simple, stationary device with no 


complications or moving parts. Located inside 
the steam drum, the Cyclone—offered only by 
B&W —utilizes circulating energy to cause the 
moisture to whirl out of the steam. Clean, 
dry steam is sent to the superheater, and dense 
water is sent back to assist in circulation 
Thus, users of B&W boilers, long before any 
others, were able to enjoy the economy of 
higher steam pressures. Today, there are more 
than 75 B&W natural circulation boilers in 
operation or under construction for pressures 
of 2000 psi and up. Some have 15 years of 
service behind them, and one unit with a design 
pressure of 2650 psi has been in continuous 
central station operation for 12 years. 
Bringing greater economy to users of steam 
by constant improvement of all the elements in 
steam generation is the guiding factor behind 
B&W’s Research and Development program. 


/_s \ BOILER 
f 
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Modern handling saves 


$140,000 in one year 
for S. D. Warren Co. 


“We packaged our materials handling 
problems, and with a $52,000 initial 
investment in Lewis-Shepard Electric 
Fork Trucks and Tractors, realized a sav- 
ings of over $140,000 in the first year 
of operation without adding any new 
buildings for storage,” reports Mr. L. S. 
Pearson, Industrial Engineer at S. D. 
Warren Co., Cumberland Mills, Maine. 

A recent addition to this efficient S. D. 
Warren handling system is the new 
Lewis-Shepard JackLife Electric Platform 
Type Truck, used for handling skid loads 
of paper. 

This combination of L-S SpaceMaster 
Fork Lift Trucks and Tractors, plus the 
new JackLift Electric, continues to pro- 
duce the same rate of savings. They oper- 
ate 24-hours-a-day, 7-days-a-week . . . evi- 
dence of their quality and dependability. 


These same savings could be yours. 
Send coupon today for full story of the 
new JackLift Electrics with capacities to 
6000 Ibs... . the quality trucks in the 
walkie field. Find out how they are help- 
ing to cut handling costs in all types of 
business and industry. 


HERE'S MORE PROOF OF LEWIS-SHEPARD 
WALKIE TRUCK DEPENDABILITY 


Listed are some current L-S reorders from 

blue-chip companies in various industries. 
Metor Car 
Grocery Chain 
Chemical 
Elec. Goods 
Carbon Mfr. 
Mfg. Chemicals 
Glass Mfr. 
Rubber Goods 


45 L-S in use — reordered 
73 L-S in use — reordered 
14 L-S in use — reordered 
194 L-S in use — reordered 1 

23 L-S in use — reordered 
74 L-S in use — reordered 
12 L-S in use — reordered 

5 L-S in use — reordered 


oneoaereuen 


Nationwide Service — See “Trucks, Industrial” 
in your Yellow Phone Book 


--LEWIS-SHEPARD"‘ 


41-4 Walnut St., 


Name 
Company 
Street 

\ City 


Watertown 72, Mass. 


PLEASE SEND ME — 

© Proof Folders 

@ JackLift Electric Catalog 
@ Electric Walkie Truck Comparison Chart 


i. 





substitute for existing r 

One would impose an immediate 3% 
tax on individual and corporate net in- 
come, as computed on the federal tax 
return, and would repeal immediately 
both the 3% state sales tax and the 
present corporation franch tax. The 
other would start with a | rate on 
income, gradually increase it until it 
could replace the sales and intangibles 
taxcs and permit a downward adjust- 
ment, at least, in the corporation fran- 
chise tax. 


ources. 


Sky Famine Ends 
ATLANTA-It has been 23 vears 


since the last skyscraper was built in 
this citv’s downtown area. That ex 
plains the jubilation when the Fulton 
National Bank announced it would 
build a 25-story building in the heart 
of the financial district. ‘The $10-mil 
lion structure will be the city’s largest 
office building, both in height and in 
floor space (527,000 sq. ft.). Construc 
tion will start about Junc completion 
is scheduled for 18 months later. 


Updates 
CINCINNATI-While the idea of 


underground parking garages is being 
studied (BW—Feb.28’53,p72), the City 
Council is not sitting idly by. Last week 
it unanimously approved a measure au 
thorizing up to eight parking projects 
on the perimeter of the downtown area. 
The city will purchase the sites with 
funds raised by revenue bonds 


WORCESTER -When W. H. Saw 


yer Lumber Co. found out last year that 
it would have to get out of its build 
ings to make way for a traffic-simplifica 
tion project, it decided to let its cus 
tomers help pick out a n ite. So it 
sent out over 12,000 postcards, asking 
for suggestions (BW —Jan.10°53,p78). 
Most of the nearly 2,000 cust 
replied said they didn’t car 
yer went just so long as they had a place 
to park (the old buildings were right 
in the heart of downtown Worcester). 
Last week Sawver selected it 
with enough room for a 30! 
lot. 


ymers who 
vhere Saw 


new site 
ir parking 


DALLAS-For years, the Mercan 
tile National Bank Building has been 
the tallest in town. But the Republi 
National Bank is building one a full 10 
stories taller (BW —Jan.17'53,p102 
Now, to avoid being overshadowed, the 
Mercantile has installed an electrically 
lighted weather-forecasting tower on top 
of its building, similar to the one on 
New York’s Mutual Life Building (BW 
—Apr.22'50,p77). The tower tip is 546 
ft. above street level, almost exactly 
the planned height of Republic’s build- 


ing. 
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the distillers sprang into action. Fear- 
ing another “production holiday” as in 
World War II, they pushed production 
of distilled spirits from 20.5-million gal. 
a month in May, 1950—the month be- 
fore Korea—to 48.3-million gal. in Octo- 
ber of that year. Up went the number 
of barrels in warehouses. Supplies ex- 
ceeded demand at all levels of distribu- 
tion. 

e Tax Boost—The trade finally saw 
that the fighting might be largely con- 
fined to Korea itself. In a limited war 
surplus reserves of liquor would be un- 
desirable. ‘Then a backwash of the war 
in the form of a hike in the federal ex- 
cise tax hit the market. Despite their 
already large inventories, both distribu- 
tors and consumers stocked to the hilt 
to beat the Nov. 1, 1951, tax boost to 
$10.50 a gal. from $9. 

By early 1952, supplies in private cei- 
lars, on pantry shelves, in retailers’ 
back rooms, in wholesalers’ storage 
places, and in distillers’ warehouses had 
zoomed once mor°e. Consumption con- 
tinued to lag behind production. And 
by May of last year, distillers’ inven- 
tories hit a record 770-million gal. com- 
pared with a prewar high of about 520- 
million gal. (BW—Feb.7'53,p78). 
¢ Pickup—Since then, the statistical 
position has improved somewhat. Pro- 
duction has been cut back 50%-55%, 
and withdrawals have been exceeding 
output. Inventories as of this Feb. 1 
were 734.2-million gal. ‘The trade con- 
sidered it a favorable factor that con- 
sumer purchases in 1952 were down 
only 10% from 1951. 
¢ Profits—Earnings tell a different story 
(table, page 100). American Distilling 
Co.’s net profits for fiscal 1952 lagged 
46.2% behind 1951 and 41.7% below 
1950; Brown-Forman reported declines 
of 44.7% and 18.7%, Distillers Corp. 
—Seagrams’ net was off 13.7% and 
10.8%, and National Distillers’, down 
53.2% and 57%. Publicker’s fiscal 
1952 net was 11.5% above 1951, but 
62.3% under 1950. Schenlev’s net in- 
come in 1952 was 46.2% below 1951 
and 67.5% under 1950; Hiram Walker 
net earnings ran 24.9% below 1951 
and 43.7% under 1950. 

Since then, interim reports have 
made a mixed showing. American Dis- 
tilling, in the first quarter of its 1953 
fiscal year, had net carnings of $170,- 
000 compared with $270,000 a year 
earlier. For the first six months of its 
1953 fiscal vear, Schenley reported net 
profits of $4.9-million, off some 42%. 

Seagrams and Hiram Walker, on the 
other hand, improved their net earn- 
ings. In the first six months of its 
1953 fiscal year, Seagrams reported net 
profits of $23.2-million, compared with 
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Cause... 


Liquor Sales and Earnings Drop 


(All figures in millions of dollars) 


re SALES 


Fiscal yeors 

American Distilling 

Brown-Forman Dist. 

Distillers Corp.-Seagrams 

National Distillers 

Publicker Industries 

Schenley Industries 
Hiram Walker 


1950 
$64.3 
45.7 
677.9 
398.6 
162.1 
504.2 
343.1 


1951 
$69.0 

68.9 
786.0 
466.9 
156.5 
450.6 426.5 
328.3 307.0 


NLA. — Not available. 


1952 
$65.4 
62.8 
741.8 
470.1 

N.A. 


..- And Effect 


Stock Prices Go Down 


January 1950 = 100 
Wi Y 


—— NET EARNINGS — 
1950 1951 1952 


$1.2 $1.3 $0.7 

3.2 47 2.6 
41.8 43.2 37.3 
27.2 25.0 11.7 

7.7 2.6 2.9 
36.9 22.3 12.0 
27.9 20.9 15.7 


January 1950 = 100 St 
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Whiskey: Its Shares Need Stimulants 


Distilling shares haven't been doing 
well lately. In contrast with industrial 
stocks generally (chart, above), the 
group has been in almost steady retreat 
since it reached its 1945-53 bull market 
high in the autumn of 1951. What's 
been happening? 

here should be no mystery 
the cause. For months whiskey 
have trended downward, net carnings 
have skidded even more sharply, and it 


about 
sales 


100 


has been necessary to pare some divi 
dends 

Meanwhile, inventories have _ re- 
mained at stratospheric levels. And high 
excise taxes have combined with = in- 
creased production and promotion costs 
to keep the price of whiskey high for 
the ultimate consumer 
¢ Korea—Had there been no Korean 
war, there probably would have been no 
phenomenal 1951 rise in liquor shares, 


and no warehouses bulging with “home- 
less” aging whiskey: today. ‘The indus- 
try’s troubles were started by produc- 
tion far in excess of going consump- 
tion in the months following Korea. 

Distilling shares were on an even 
keel in the pre-Korean months. Whis 
key production, after the World War 
I] shutdown, was approaching balance 
with consumption. 


Then, with the shooting in Korea 
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Here's that (new) fashioned 


phone dictation — 


EDISON TELEVOICE 











““Fastest service we've ever had!” users 







report. ‘““TELEVOICE gets work out within 





the hour—work that used to 






take half a day or more.” 







You dictate at your desk— 


TELEVOICE records the dic- 







tation at your secretary's desk, 


ready for immediate transcribing. Think of the 






simplicity! All you have on your desk is the compact TELEVOICE phone. 






All you do is pick it up—and talk! .. . Cost? It’s cut in three—with a network of 






phones connected to one recorder. TELEVOICE serves General Electric, United States 












Rubber, Esso, Procter & Gamble, Borden’s—thousands of firms, large and small—at an 


average cost of $141 per dictator. Send for the full story of ~ DISO N Te LEVO | C F 


Read this eye-opening booklet! 
Shows how TELEVOICE gets faster action, 
with greater ease, at lower cost. No obliga- 
tion — just send coupon. Or phone nearest 
EDISON VOICEWRITER representative for 
/ demonstration (see yellow pages of phone 


directory). 


a. 


IN CORPORATEDO 
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EDISON (Ediphone Division), 5 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. 
OK—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 









Name. a ee 7 










Company____ ani 
Address eon aa 
City. Zone State 














REJECTIONS ON 
DOLLAR VOLUME 
FOR FIVE YEARS 
AVERAGE .6% 





VINCO is on the job! 
No worries spoil 
his fishing 





Vinco dependability as a sub- 
contractor or prime contractor 
has been proven by its record of 
only .6% rejections over a_five- 
year period. This dependability is 
the reason why new customers are 
constantly swelling the number 
being served. Aircraft parts and 
assemblies, radar parts, aircraft 
and commercial gears and gear 
pumps are representative of the 
component parts produced by 
Vinco. If a dependable source of 
supply is what you need, Vinco 
will fill your needs. 


VINCO CORPORATION 


9123 Schaefer Hwy. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 





Gears, Spline Gages, Formed Wheel 
Dressers, Master Gears, Automotive 
Cam Checkers, Mass Produced Parts. 





® 
THE 


TRADEMARK 
OF 
DEPENDABILITY 
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COTTON BELT ROUTE 








only 30 minutes from Dallas or Fort Worth 


offers complete facilities, including: 


® AMPLE ROOM... large acreage available 

@ EXCELLENT RAIL SERVICE... on the Cotton Belt Route 
@ ABUNDANT WATER... from Grapevine Lake 

@ EXCELLENT HIGHWAYS...to both metropolitan areas 
@ READY LABOR SUPPLY... from Dallas and Fort Werth 
@ AIR TRANSPORTATION... only minutes from airport 


WIRE OR WRITE NOW —for prompt, contidential report on this and many other choice buildings 
and locations available in Cotton Belt Land. Our Industria! Department will be happy to assist you 


Address inquiry to: H. H. Spragins, Industrial Commissioner, St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Lines (Cotton Belt Route) 


408 Pine Stree? 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri. 
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*, .. outlook is not all beer 
and skittles, despite im- 
proved showings .. .” 


WHISKEY SHARES starts on p. 100 


$19.6-million the year before. For the 
first fiscal quarter, Hiram Walker re- 
ported 1953 net profits of $5.8-million, 
against $5.3-million in 195 

The earnings situation has had _ its 
effect on dividends. Seagrams and 
Schenley were cach able to keep divi 
dends at 1951 rates, but two other 
members of the “Bag Four” were not. 
Hiram Walker’s 1952 dividend was $4 
a share compared with $4.60 the year 
before. National Distillers paid $1.75 
against $2 in the previous year. 
¢ Big Stecks—The outlook is not all 
beer and skittles, despite the improved 
showings of some of th companics 
Among the big units, Schenley and 
Publicker have huge stocks of whiske\ 
nearing the end of eight years in bond. 
So do a number of small distillers. The 
industry is uneasy what thesc 
inventories will do to prices if they have 
to go on the market. Some distillers arc 
trying to get the bonding period ex 
tended from eight years to 12. Other 
disagree, and so a big fight is brewing 
before Congress (BW —Mlar.28°53,p33) 

All producers, obviously, are in favor 
of a cut in the federal tax. But they ar 
unlikely to get it, particularly if defens« 
expenditures remain high. Many peo 
ple think Congress would be likely to 
reduce both individual and corporation 
income rates, along with some of th« 
“nuisance” levies befor 
attention to shaving th 
gal. tax on whiskev—despite the fact that 
the vield from the liquor impost has 
been smaller since the rate was boosted 
in 1951. 

As the law now stands, the $10.50 
excise would automatically drop to $9 
a gal. on Apr. 1, 1954. Many in the 
trade feel the most relief they 
for is that this automatic reduction be 
permitted to become effective. 

“Distilling shares stand where they 
are at present because no one expects 
some Gargantuan Bacchus to appear to 
sop up a couple hundred million sur- 
plus gallons,” says one market man. 
On the other hand, with personal in- 
come high, no sudden drop-off in con- 
sumption to worsen the in 
tion’ is anticipated. 

Whether the market for distilling 
stocks has more than discounted the 
present situation is a moot point. Stand 
ard & Poor's weekly index of distilling 
shares has declined 19.9 from its 
1949-53 bull market high S&P’s 
weekly industrial stock price index, on 
the other hand, is less than 1% below 
its 1949-53 peak. 


about 


miving serious 
$10.50 per 


can hope 
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payments this year at $23.6-billion. Un- 
der the Mills Plan, the rate of payment 
has been stepped up; 40%—or over 
$9.4-billion—had to be paid in March, 
instead of last year’s 35%. 

It’s possible that many borrowers did 
not earmark their loans directly for tax 
payments. But undoubtedly, many a 
recent loan made to finance new inven- 
tory or to bolster working capital tem- 

orarily would not have been needed 
Dut for taxes’ heavy drain on cash. 
Without taxes, too, chances are the 
1953 first quarter would have seen con- 
siderably more in the way of loan re- 
payments. 

¢ On All Sides—Generally, the sharpest 
rise in loans by industries came in 
metals and metal working, although a 
number of other varied groups such as 
textiles, sales financing companies, 
leather, oil, coal, chemicals, and rub- 
ber, followed. 

Important, too, is the huge amount 
of consumer credit advanced by banks. 
Last year Federal Reserve member 
banks reporting weekly extended about 
$1-billion of credit direct to individuals. 
¢ More of the Same?—What’s the out- 
look for loans in the second quarter? 

Not many bankers this time are will- 
ing to stick their necks out on a pre- 
diction. That’s understandable, since a 
number of them had publicly opined 
that the demand for money would prob- 
ably drop (some thought quite sharply) 
in the first quarter, and turned out to 
be wrong. 

In general, however, feelings at the 
moment seem to run along these lines: 
Once the Easter season is out of the 
way, loans should begin to reflect the 
usual seasonal influences and begin to 
work downward. 

¢ How Long?—If that does happen, 
how long will the decline continue? 

Here again, opinion is divided. Some 

bankers think (1) that the drop will be 
steep and (2) that the trend won't start 
up again until later than usual in the 
third quarter. Just as many others look 
for the mid-June tax date to inflate the 
bank Joan total just as much, or more, 
than the March tax did. This group, 
then, believes that any drop that may 
come won't last very long or be very 
sharp. 
e Interest Rates—In the meantime, 
nothing is likely to happen to interest 
rates on bank loans. Some New York 
bankers would not be upset if somebody 
were to take the lead and raise rates. 
But apparently nobody wants to be the 
first to take the step. 

According to many corporate borrow- 
ers, however, one change is noticeable. 
Quite a few companies that once had 
access to the “prime rate” granted to 
select credit risks lately have found 
themselves downgraded. This means 
bankers charge len moze than the 
going rate of 3%. 
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CONTINENTAL: 
RED SEAL POWER 


Continental engines owe their steadily-widening use to a 
reputation for dependability, built up over many years. 
Dependability, in turn, results in very large measure from 
long-continued emphasis on engineering details. 











The exclusive Continental 
system of fuel distribution 
known as Individual Port- 
ing is only one of countless 
engineering features which 
join in Red Seal engines to 
assure power, economy and 
trouble-free long life. 











Intake manifold is cast with 
separate port for each cylin- | 
der. Cutaway view shows | 
the splitters, which are so | 
designed and located as to 
provide uniform flow of | 
mixture to all ports. Control | 
ledges and re-atomizing 
edges, not visible in photo, 
assure complete utilization | 
of even the least volatile | 
“heavy ends” of the fuel. 


R-600 CLOSED POWER UNIT 














FOR PERFORMANCE, ECON- 
OMY AND STAMINA BORN OF 
ENGINEERING LEADERSHIP, 
AND BACKED BY PARTS 
AND SERVICE FACILITIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
STANDARDIZE ON EQUIP- 
MENT WITH CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL POWER. 

















(ontinenta/ Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 
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for 
designing men 


@ ALLWOOD’S ready 
workability makes it 
a versatile and easy- 
to-use material for 
store displays, stage 
and TV sets, decora- 
tive interiors, con- 
temporary furniture, 
distinctive show win- 
dows and unusual dis- 
play boards. Check on 
ALLWOOD for your 
designs with Simpson 
Logging Co., Seattle, 
Washington, national 
sales agents for ALL- 
WOOD. 


K 


OREGON 
LUMBER 


COMPANY 


BAKER, OREGON 


“Trademark Oregon Lumber Co. 


Some Bankers Blame Taxes 


With corporations having to put up $9.4-billion in 
taxes, industry borrowing pushed first-querter loans past 


last year’s peak. 


Business loans have taken the bit 
in their teeth again. Only occasionally 
this year have they even begun to con- 
form to their usual sedate seasomal pat- 
tern. Instead of drifting to lower levels 
the way they are supposed to at this 
time of year, most weeks they’ve done 
just the reverse, kept on climbing 
(chart). 

Se far, this year hasn’t produced any- 
thing so spectacular as the unorthodox 
$1.3-billion first-quarter spurt made by 
commercial, industrial, and argicultural 
loans in 1951. But the first three weeks 
of March saw the increase in loans 
zoom over $700-million, pushing total 
loans past $23.4-billion and topping the 
seasonal peak of last yearend. 
¢ Anybody’s Guess—What has been 
causing this contraseasonal rise? 


There is a great deal of disagreement 
in banking circles—not just in Man- 
hattan, the nation’s banking center, 
but in other central cities such as 
Chicago and San Francisco, a BUSINESS 
WEEK survey shows. 

Many bankers believe that the Mar. 
16 tax date had a lot to do with last 
month’s sensational spurt. Others are 
just as sure this wasn’t really the case. 

Obviously, there are no statistics to 
back up either side. Few corporate bor- 
rowers, naturally, would care to admit 
that the need for aid to settle their tax 
bills touched off their visits to bank 
loan officers. 
¢ Logical—It seems reasonable, how- 
ever, that tax payments did play more 
than a small part. Here’s why: 

Washington estimates corporate tax 
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Beautiful for Executive Offices 


...Practical for ALL offices 





Ask the dealer who features 


STEELC 


to fill you in on these facts: 


EXECUTIVE SETTINGS GENERAL OFFICE ADVANTAGES 


@ Steelcase gives you “years ahead” styling @ Steelcase engineering eases work flow—in- 
creases Output as much as 35% 
@ Steelcase gives you a choice of many har- STE 
monizing color combinations © More filing capacity in less space—more 
‘ employ2es seated per square foot 


@ Steelcase comfort adds warmth and person- e Interchangeable desk tops, drawers and ped- ore 


ality to your office estals make office planning flexible Steelcase 
: ’ , the classified 

Leading national organizations are standardizing on Steelcase for both executive gals toee cate 
section of your 


and general offices. Ask your dealer . . . today! phone directory 


— ee a a ee) 


. : ve , . iT) z ” 
For new ideas in office planning, write for “Tooling Up Your Office Business Equipment 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY: Grand Rapids, Michigan 





SECURITY plus 


INCENTIVE 


Lixe many employers, you might like to liberalize 
your pension plan to provide larger retirement in- 
comes for your employees. But you hesitate to 
increase the fixed pension obligation you have 
already assumed. 

A sound alternative may be for you to create a 
profit-sharing plan, or a thrift and savings plan, 
in addition to your pension plan. 

We have helped many companies work out such 
combination plans—plans that combine security and 
incentive. Let us help you explore the possibilities 
of an effective retirement program for your com- 
pany, including a cost estimate. Write or call our 


PENSION TRUST DIVISION. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 


106 


FINANCE BRIEFS 








Financing plans: Philadelphia Electric 
will soon offer $30-million of bonds, 
$15-million of preferred; Pennsylvania 
Power & Light, $25-million bonds; 
P. Lorillard Co., $22.5-million deben- 
tures, $9.6-million new common; Ala- 
bama Power, $15-million bonds; Cen 
tral Power & Light, $8-million bonds; 
$5-million debentures. ‘lexas Eastern 
Transmission and subsidiary have ar- 
ranged to sell $35-million bonds pri- 
vately. 

® 
The $15-million “loan” Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. negotiated with ‘Transamerica 
Corp. to help swing its proposed pur- 
chase of Willys-Overland’s — physical 
properties (BW—Mar.28'53,p32) has 
intrigued many Wall Streeters. The 
reason is its unorthodox form. ‘Trans- 
america has agreed to buy from the 
K-F subsidiary, Kaiser Mfg. Corp., $15- 
million of new preferred at $100 a 
share. This must be retired by the is- 
suer at a $115 price through the use of 
75% of its pretax earnings. New stock 
will bear a $5 dividend rate the first 
year, $7 thereafter. 
( e 
January mortgage loans of savings and 
loan groups zoomed to around $500- 
million. That’s up 24% in a year, re- 
ports the Home Loan Bank Board. 
New construction loans alone were 
28% higher. 
Seven billion checks are written each 
year by bank depositors—eight billion 
if you include government checks, 
postal money orders, and other “‘pay- 
able through” items—according to the 
Joint Committee on the Check Collec- 
tion System, headed by John H. Wurts, 
New York Federal Reserve Bank vice- 
president. Over 20% of all checks are 
drawn on the 42 domestic banks with 
over $500-million of deposits. 

* 
Foster Wheeler Corp. has refused to 
consider informal merger proposals sug- 
gested by General Dynamics Corp. 
President Earle W. Mills made the 
announcement last week at Foster 
Wheeler’s annual stockholder meeting. 

* 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe’s dieseli- 
zation program is a boon to others 
besides the railroad. Winslow, Ariz., 
has just been presented with a complete 
water system which Santa Ie no longer 
needs to service steam locomotives lo- 
cally. The property was formerly carried 
on road’s books at $400,000 valuation. 

= 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. expects to draw 
down in 1953 $12-million of the $20- 
million bank credit it recently arranged 
to finance new equipment 
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When management examines its 

shipping service, it must consider cost. But the 

cost of a shipping service bears a specific 
relationship to performance—does this service deliver 
when delivery is a “must”? 


A service that can’t deliver what you want 
when you want it is too expensive, no matter how low 
its rates are. Emery Air Freight was conceived, planned 
and organized to fill a long-standing need in American 
industry ... to provide industry with a “door-to-door” 
transportation system that provides absolute control 
with speed and dependability. Emery’s new method of 
operations is based upon: 


Are you aware of how expensive 
a low-cost shipping service can be 7 


THE USE OF ALL AIRLINES, all surface transportation—passen- 
ger or cargo, freight or express—the best of everything that 
moves in the air or on the ground. 


ABSOLUTE CONTROL of your shipment all along the way 
through its own private wire system and a nationwide stand- 
by staff ready to assist your own expediting departments. 


CONTINUOUS CONTACT with your shipment so it can be in- 
stantly routed around trouble-spots. 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION of delivery —or of unavoidable 
delay so plans can be adjusted efficiently. 

Inbound or outbound, Emery provides “The World's 
Fastest Transportation System.” We welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss what Emery can do for you! 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17; Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States 





AMERICA’S METAL 
WORKING INDUSTRIES 


In your plont operation you, no doubt, 
have many control devices, all designed 
to see that men perform their work in 
the right manner and as scheduled. 

You know these controls are expen- 
sive to operate but feel they are well 
worth the cost and effort. 

What would you think if we were to 
tell you thot there is a way to reduce 
their cost by half ond at the same time 
double their effectiveness? 

That would be saving money fast! 

Fantastic? Ridiculous? 

Not at all, our clients ore doing it 
every day. 

Why not osk us about our STAFF 
CONTROLS. 


A. G. REDMOND 





301 Charles St., East Lansing, Michigan 


Twenty-five Years of idea 
Development for Industry 


FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 
costs 


pe A er with latest up-to-the- 
minute floor maintenance tips and 
ideas. A wealth of time and money- 
saving information. This handbook 
explains characteristics, uses and 
installation of all floors. Tells how 
to get longer life and beauty from 
your floors with the Multi-Clean 
Method. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 








Monday's Scare: Some Victims 
COMMON STOCKS 


Chrysler Corp. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 


Climax Molybdenum 


Ilinois Central RR 

Mid-Continent Petroleum 

Northern Pacific Ry............... 
Phillips Petroleum 


United Aircraft Corp 
Zenith Radio Corp 


CLOSE DECLINE 
$50.62 $2.37 
112.75 3.50 

56.25 2.25 

64.87 

44.25 

82.00 

57.25 

81.00 

49.00 

40.37 

64.50 

51.75 

43.50 

69.87 

72.25 

80.75 

60.00 

72.37 

65.87 

48.62 

87.00 

44.75 

58.75 

36.00 

75.50 


LOW 
$50.25 
112.75 

55.87 

63.25 

43.87 

81.75 

56.00 

80.25 

49.00 

39.50 

66.75 

51.00 

43.00 

69.87 

72.25 

80.25 

60.00 

72.37 

67.37 

48.62 

86.50 

44.25 

58.75 

36.00 

75.25 


60.00 
37.12 
77.12 


COMMODITY FUTURES 


$0.2840 
1.5825 
0.3305 
0.2540 
3.0000 
2.2800 
1.4450 


SBN ERPeRR Tree 
Corn (per bu.)..... 
SS ROR ae 
Rubber (per Ib.) , 
Soybeans (per bu.)............... 
Wheat (per bu.)................ : 
SG ET MB es bi bp sekaseeses es 


$6.2860 
1.5875 
0.3318 
0.2540 
3.0100 
2.2800 
1.4600 


$0.2820 
1.5637 
0.3301 
0.2504 
2.9775 
2.2500 
1.4350 


Peace Talk Starts a Spill 


Traders think business would 


be healthier without 


big defense spending, but uncertainty makes stocks tumble. 


Over the weekend, a new bogeyman 
jumped out at security and commodity 
traders: the possible “cconomic conse- 
quences of the peace.” 

For the moment at least, the traders 
were scared stiff both in the U.S. and 
abroad. On Monday, virtually all se- 
curity and commodity prices skidded 
sharply (table, above). 
¢ Bonds Hold Up—Common stocks of 
companies now benefiting from defense 
orders were particular targets of the 
selling. But relatively few securities 
were untouched. Government bonds— 
both here and in London—were prob- 
ably the only exceptions. They moved 


against the general downtrend 

The extent of the 
pend on what happens next. But would 
peace be such a terrible thing for 
stock and commodity traders? Is war 
always bullish, peace always bearish for 
them? Obviously not. ‘Traders, like 
evervone else, know that a_ war 
economy is basically destructive, and 
that only in peace world’s 
economy flourish as it should. ‘They 
know from history that war—despite the 
dollar prosperity that usually accom- 
panics it—too often smooths the path 
to bankruptcy. 

But there’s another angle to consider, 


declin« will de- 


can the 
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All the way 
up to 1250 F 


If your products have to reflect heat, or stand up to 
a combination of heat and corrosion, you may be 
interested in an Armco Steel developed especially 
to handle these jobs. 

We call it Armco ALtumrnizep. To make it we 
bond a coating of molten aluminum to both sides 
of sheet steel. The steel gives strength. The alu- 
minum coating reflects heat. ‘Together they resist 
both heat and rust. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO e« 


Armco ALUMINIZED Stee! 


Resists Heat Scaling 


Where temperatures stay below 900 F, Armco 
ALUMINIZED. won't discolor in normal use. Even 
up to 1250 F, this special-purpose steel resists 
destructive heat scaling. 

Heat reflectivity of Armco ALUMINIZzED is excel- 
lent. Up to 900 F about 80% of radiant heat is 
reflected by the aluminum coating. 

If you’d like to know more about ALuMINizED, 
write us at the address below. 





\enun/ 


ESRMCO 
\V/ 





one that traders are brooding over now. ment and its byproducts has been a 


A period of uncertainty always follows main prop under the boom that fol- 
the movement of a nation from war to lowed World War II. Pulling out the 
peace, just as it docs in the changeover prop, to a greater or lesser degree, would 
from peace to war. necessarily call for major adjustments. 

That uncertainty can be a serious To be sure, the end of World War 
thing. The market’s current slump II didn’t bring the 1 ion that so 
records the fecling among a big part of | many people feared. But things are a 
the public that major economic changes bit different now. On V-J Day, a huge 
may be coming up. It does not mean pent-up demand for goods existed; 
that the market finds peace distasteful none remains now. What's more, the 
per se. huge post-World War II capital spend- 
¢ Propping the Boom—Ever since mid- ing is unlikely to be duplicated for a 
1950, government spending on arma- long time. 





The Stock Market Since Election Day 


November-Decemher Showing 1953 Showing to Date Total 
Pre 1952 1952 Gain 
Election Y ear- a Recent Since 
Level end Gain Level ( Election 
COMPOSITE INDEX 182.4 199 8 95% 198.5 ( x 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX 19771 217 10.1 217 215.2 ( 9.2 
RAILROAD INDEX 165.4 187 13.1 185 il 
UTILITY INDEX 117.6 123 5.3 125 6 








_ Agric ultural machinery 152.0 162 
Aircraft manufacturing 186.0 201 
Air transport 412.8 241 
Automobiles 226.3 261 
Auto parts, accessories 154.5 175 


Auto trucks 110 114 
Bituminous coal 447 477 
Building materials 155 169 
Carpets, rugs 110 125 
Chemicals 231.3 263.2 





Confectionery 122 124 
Copper 162.3 182 
Department stores 248 264 
Distillers 357 389. 
Drugs, ethical 195 7 205 
Drugs—proprietary, cosmetics 136 142 
Electrical equipment 158 184 
Fertilizers 440 485 


Finance companies 149 165 


Save time by streamlining the ap. 080. St chatus on sae 
flow of goods through produc- Food companies 147 158 
tion. Save money by cutting Food chains 249 275 
handling costs. Save effort by Glass containers 117 124 
letting wheels and leverage do Gold mining (U. 8.) 57 60 
the heavy work. High-grade commor 154 167 


COLSON engineers have years ~rto engine sO 
of successful experience in re- Leather aes. oe 
ducing materials-handling . pet ee 
costs. They'll gladly survey Machine tools - e 
your plant to see where Machinery et — 
COLSON Trucks and Casters Mail order and general chain 244.7 256 
can speed your operations and Metal containers 98 110 
reduce your costs. Write us or Metal fabricators 155.7 174 
consult the ‘yellow pages” Mining and smelting 129 3 137 
(under ‘‘Casters’’ or ‘‘Trucks— Motion pictures 126 146 
Industrial’’) for the COLSON Office and business equipment 29 58 
office near you. Oil—Crude producers 695.2 726 
Oil—Integrated companies 285 6 2 
Paper $70.7 640 
Printing and publishing 109 8 120 


There's a COLSON truck 
just right for your particular 
materials-handling problem. 


Low-priced commons 177 


16,580) 510), Bee) ite) y-yale), | 


ELYRIA. OHIO Railroad equipment 97 102 
, 


Rayon 445 3 481 
Shipbuilding - 249 205 
Shipping 562 557 
Shoes 115 121 
Soft drinks 97.2 102 
Steel 186 212 
Sugar 104 7 103 2 


Please send free catalog “COLSON 
Casters and Materials-Handling Trucks”, 


| COMPANY... 
Textile weavers 246.7 272 10 72 
Tires and rubber goods 434.7 544 22.9 534 
Tobacco 78.0 85 9.6 85 
TY, electronics 106. 3 322 54 322 
Vegetable oils 244.5 243 —3.3 243.7 


STREET 


Data Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Averages (1935-1930 =100 


* Gains figured on late-October level 





ELYRIA, OHIO 
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pending: Still on 


that 
what's 
rolled up 


he survey show 


are aware of 


tomer’s dollar. 
manufacturers 
ahead and have their sleeves 
for battle. The average 
pects its industry as a whole to gain 
10% in sales by 1956—but expects its 
own company sales to gain 13‘ 

No one company put it quite that 
way, of course, but that’s how the pre 


company cx 
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dictions of industry sales and company 
iles totaled and averaged out. 
¢ Damn the ‘Torpedoes—Even if a 
crious business recession cut sharply 
into sales in the next few years, com 
panies say they wouldn't curtail their 
planned investment in new plant and 
equipment by more than one-third, 
They're readier to think about spend 


‘6 B50 "SN “52 ‘53 64 
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ing more money than 
ing. In fact, if the 
tage of all technological 
and expand their mark 
crease their 1954-56 
by 50% 

One prop under capita 
the accumulation 
tion allowance: 
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Industry's Plans for Capital 


Manufacturer 
during 


Back up a year to get perspective, 
and you can see the full dimensions of 
industry's continuing drive to expand 
its plants and equipment. 

As the charts above show, plant ca 
pacity has been curving upward for 
more than 10 years. Yet a year ago, 
businessmen were saying the expansion 
would peak in 1952 (BW —Feb.2°52, 


12 


p76). They figured on a 20% drop in 
spending for 1953. Now, according to 
the McGraw-Hill Economics Dept.’s 
sixth annual survey of capital spending 
plans, businessmen think 1953 will be 
the peak vear, with maybe a 10% 
drop in spending next year 

As far as businessmen can see, 
though, the nation’s productive capac- 


ity will keep on rising 
plan to boost capacity 
1953, by another 9% _ befor 
of 1956. This total gain of 
capacity contrasts with th 
panies expectation of 
gain in the over-all sales market 

e Breakers Ahead—Obviously, 
means hotter competition for the 
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Baked Enamel on Siding...Keeps a Home Asparkle 


After being finished with a special 
DULUX enamel, this clapboard sid- 
ing goes into an oven to be baked toa 
hard gloss. It’s a new kind of siding 
made of aluminum that won’t warp, 
split, shrink, rot or rust—is light- 
weight, easy to put up. 

DULUX makes an important con- 
tribution to the beauty and durabil- 


INTENSELY WHITE DULUX finish for petroleum tanks reflects sun’s 


rays to keep interior temperature down .. 


. cuts evaporation losses. 


ity of this new building material. 
Sprayed and baked on an automatic 
production line, the finish is tough 
enough to survive hard knocks dur- 
ing shipment and construction. And 
once the siding is installed, DULUX 
resists weathering much better than 
an ordinary paint job. . . stays fresh- 
looking with occasional hosing down. 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


DUCE ANDO OULUX ARE REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF, 


DULUX-finished siding adds extra 
sales appeal to new homes. 

Can a Du Pont finish help you 
develop or improve a product, or 
cut your costs? For further infor- 
mation, contact the Du Pont sales 
technician in your area, or write E. [. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.), 
Finishes Div., Wilmington, Del. 


BLAZING CARBON ARC and water spray help Du Pont chemists 


measure resistance of finished test panels to severe outdoor exposure. 


66. us. eat OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. «+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





ment (BW—Mar.21'53,p28). For manu- 
facturers alone, these allowances now 
total around $5.9-billion a vear; by 
1956 they'll be up to $7.8-billion. Most 
manufacturers responding to the Me 
Graw-Hill questionnaire say they'll con 
tinue to spend for plant and equipment 
all the funds piling up in depreciation 
TCOSCTVCS. 

¢ Refurbishing—Capital spending from 
now on will stress the modernization of 
existing plant. A year ago, industry 
planned to split the investment dollar 
mto 52¢ for new plant, 48¢ for re 
placement. Actual spending came out 
with an almost even split. And now 
the split for the current vear is figured 
at 43¢ for expansion, 57¢ for mod 
ernization (above). ‘Total spending 
planned for 1953 is 6% higher than 
actual spending in 1952 (table, page 
117) 

New plant will be built mostly in 
industries that have new processes to 
apply, new products to sell. But the 
range of these industries is broader than 
youd think: from lumber and_ trans 
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portation equipment to chemicals and 
electronics. 


1. Expanding—How Fast? 


Experience has upheld the business- 
man as a prophet of how much his 
plant capacity would grow in a vear. 
The accuracy of capacity growth figures 
ever since the McGraw-Hill survey be- 
gan points up the significance of the 
predicted 7% gain in 1953. 

At the beginning of 1952, manufac 
turers set their sights on a capacity 
index of 203 (taking the 1939 level 
as 100). At the end of 1952, actual 
capacity stood at 204. Performance in 
steel, machinery, clectrical machinery, 
food, chemicals, petroleum, and coal 
was within two or three index points of 
the predictions. 

Survey responses on plans for dollar 
spending prove much less clairvoyant 
than the estimates of growth in plant 
capacity. 
¢ Who's Expanding—The charts on 
pages 112 and 113 show industries 


Oe ge eee ee 


going their respective ways in ex- 
panding capacity. Fastest-growing in- 
dustries are electrical machinery, trans- 
portation equipment (including _ air- 
craft), and chemicals. Automobiles and 
machinery, too, are planning to expand 
faster than the average. On the other 
hand, steel is definitely going to slow 
down. 

In these trends you can glimpse a 
new transition from defense to civilian 
production, starting about now and ex- 
tending through 1956. Defense-sup- 
porting industrics such as steel and 
nonferrous metals will complete big ad- 
ditions to capacity in 1953, but they 
don’t plan to add much more by the 
end of 1956. However, the makers of 
durable consumer goods such as auto- 
mobiles and electrical machinery plan 
greater increases in 1954-56 than in 
1953. Soft goods industrics such as 
food and apparel plan to grow more 
slowly. 

e Sales Market—Businessmen feel there 
are larger markets ahecad—but these 
markets may not be enough larger to 
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How Business Plans Capital Expenditures 
(Millions of Dollars} 


Actual 
1952* 


1,538 
772 
376 
896 


Steel 

Machinery 

Elactrical machinery 
Automobiles 


Transport equipment 
(including aircraft) 


Food 
Chemicals 


253 
785 
1,451 
2,596 
400 
2,927 
11,994 
880 
1,39) 


Petroleum & coal products 

Textiles 

Other manufacturing 
ALL MANUFACTURING 

Mining 

Railroads 

Electric & gas utilities*’ 


Other transportation & 
communication 


ALL INDUSTRY 


*United States Department of Commerce 


2,961 


** ELECTRICAL WORLD, American Gas Association 


soak up all the increased plant capacity 
they plan. 

One measure of where the competi- 
tion gets hotter is in the discrepancy 
between what the company executive 
thinks his industry will gain in sales 
and what he thinks his own company 
will gain. This optimism—or recogni- 
tion of keener competition—is clearest 
in automobiles (BW—Mar.28'53,p27), 
machinery, food, chemicals, textiles. 
It’s least apparent in steel and electrical 
machinery, where companics on the 
average expect their sales to grow no 
more nor less than the industry growth. 


ll. How Many Dollars? 


The McGraw-Hill survey agrees with 
the Commerce Dept. study (BW—Mar. 
28’53,p34) that dollar volume of capi- 
tal expenditures is still rising. Com- 
merce figures show $264-billion spent 
in 1952 and $27-billion planned for 
1953, an increase of about 2%. The 
McGraw-Hill survey, which does not 
include commercial companies and 
which has a different sample of com- 
panies, shows $22-billion spent in 1952 
and $23.3-billion planned for 1953, a 
gain of 6%. 

The table (above) shows the break- 
down of the spending figures, and the 
table on page 118 analyzes percentage 
changes in capacity of industries. ‘The 
biggest percentage gains in 1953 over 
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4,750 


21,976 


Preliminary Plans 
1954 1955 


Planned 
1953 


1956 
785 
502 
302 
693 


748 
577 
483 
949 


623 
532 
395 
768 


1,246 
749 
549 

1,066 


182 
686 
1,309 
2,792 
368 
2,028 
10,122 
832 

823 
5,572 


37 
677 
1,350 
2,530 
281 
1,817 
8,974 
692 
871 
5,467 


309 
879 
1,364 
2,908 
396 
2,634 
12,100 
1,003 
1,210 
5,883 


56 

677 
1,228 
2,588 
305 
1,817 
8,989 
682 
835 
5,467 


3,139 3,305 2,741 2,456 
23,335 20,654 18,714 18,460 
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1952 are chalked up by agricultural 
machinery, oil refining, and office and 
store machinery. The biggest cut ap- 
pears to be in food canning. 

¢ The Long Pull—Plans for 1954-56 
indicate capital spending at a level well 
over $18-billion a year. ‘This compares 
with $14-billion to $16-billion a year 
in the peacetime prosperity of 1947-50. 

A difference from now on is this: 
Big increases in investment will be 
limited to fewer industries. The vast 
across-the-board expansion really did 
hit its peak in 1952, it seems. 

In 1953 manufacturing firms expect 
to invest only about 1% more than 
last vear. The big gains come in auto- 
mobiles, electrical machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment, mining, and gas and 
electric utilities. 

By product lines, large increases in 
capital spending are in sight for some 
groups not shown in the table above: 
airlines, gas utilities, engines, shoes, fur- 
niture, beverages, breweries, distilleries, 
and dairy products. 
¢ Modernization—A year ago, industry 
planned to spend 52% of its capital 
investment for new plant, 48% for 
modernization. As it turned out, only 
49% of 1952 os was for plant 
expansion. ‘The tide had already re- 
versed. Spending through 1956 car- 
ries the trend further (chart, page 114). 

As you might expect, the industries 
whose expansion is slowing down are 





DUMOC | teols 


& DUMORE 
* DRILL HEADS 
cut small hole drilling cost 75% 
... Multiply production 4 times! 


Metal window manufacturer drills 
600,000 holes yearly with these 
amazing tools. 


HE world’s largest manufacturer of all- 

metal combination screen and storm sash 
installed 2 Dumore Automatic Drill Heads... 
got these almost incredible results. (1) 600,- 
000 instead of 150,000 holes drilled per 2000- 
hr. shift-year. (2) Cost per 1000 holes 
decreased from $23.00 to $5.60. (3) Drill 
breakage reduced to the point where savings 
paid for the Drill Heads in 13 months 

And the most amazing thing about this re- 
port is that it is not an isolated case. In fact, 
increased output and similar savings in costs 
of production, scrap loss and down-time are 
effected in practically every instance where 
Dumore Automatic Drill Heads have been 
installed. As this manufacturer says, ‘They 
are a ‘natural’ for multiple drilling operations.” 

To get an idea of how these amazing tools 
can improve your production and cut your 
costs, see your industrial distributor, or write: 


The 


Company 
1.31 Seventeenth St. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


At } Tool Post Grinders @ Flexible 
WH Shalt Tools ® Hand Grinders® 
High-Speed Drilling Equipment 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATION 








eee enable your people to save profitably, 
to own homes practically. 
Happy employees, living comfortably 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND LOAM LEAGUE 





(Advertisement) 
@ Employee Relations Improve, attend- 
ance is regular, production is steadier, 
profits are as planned, when your work- 
ers, as individuals, have that feeling of 
“being well-off” and secure. 


@ You pay well, but unless your indi- 
vidual employee is encouraged to save 
part of all he earns . is given an in- 
centive to build the security that comes 
of owning a home . . . the feeling of 
“well-being” and happiness does not 
develop. 


@ Whose job? In your city as in most 
every community of America there are 
local financial institutions that have been 
quietly accepting the job . . they’re 
called Savings and Loan Associations.* 
Their function is to accept the savings of 
individuals and. families for which is 
paid a liberal return as an incentive to 
save; and to lend those funds to finance 
the homes of American people like those 
working in your office, people like those 
working on your production line. 


@ Savings and Loan Associations are the 
financial institutions that have continu- 
ously been interested in savers, offering 
them encouragement to save in the form 
of good earnings for use of their money 
... providing safety for their “security 
giving” savings. For folks seeking to own 
homes, Savings and Loan Associations 
have undertaken to finance them on 
terms practical for the average family 
budget. Today, more than \ of all pri- 
vate home financing is handled by Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations! 


@ Look into your city’s Associations 
Although you as a leading citizen in 
your community have little need of the 
savings facilities or home financing assist- 
ance provided by such institutions, you 
benefit by having our type of savings in- 
stitutions in your community. The exist- 
ence of a strong and active Savings and 
Loan Association builds better condi- 
tions among families of your work force, 
builds a more secure America and one 
less susceptible to the undermining of 
the “isms.” Savines and Loan Associa- 
tions are helping to house America on 
the principles of free enterprise .. . 
not the socialistic way. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the 
United States Savings and Loan League in 
behalf of the 4000 member institutions that 
exhibit our emblem. 


* The same general type of institution is 
also familiarly and legally known as: co- 
operative bank, building and loan associa- 
tion, homestead association, savings asso- 
ciation, building association. 





McGRAW- HILL 


HEADBQAUAR TER S FOR 


* 


PROFIT PROBLEM 


In the past decade, America has made tre- 
mendous additions to its productive capacity. 
But, without adequate markets for the prod- 
ucts of industry, we may find ourselves plagued 
by an excess of productive,equipment. For no 
company can make a profit unless the market 
for its products is sufficient to support pro- 
duetive capacity. 


The decrease in military purchases will in- 
tensify competition for civilian sales. With a 
wider choice of products, the purchaser will 
“shop around” before making his selection. 
And, if a company expects to maintain a high 
level of production in the future, it must cul- 
tivate its markets now. Buying resistance 
must be broken down; product recognition 
and acceptance must be developed ... and 
these things take time. 


Market acceptance is the end product of a 
coordinated sales and advertising program. 
And consistent, well-directed and properly 
executed business paper advertising can be a 
strong and effective influence, not only in 
expanding and developing new markets, but 
in protecting present markets against the in- 
roads of competition. In fact, business maga- 
zine advertising can perform these marketing 
and sales functions faster and at far lower 
cost than any other method. 


* * * 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a finan- 
cial interest or responsibility ina company, 
always check to see that the company’s 
management is using adequate business 
magazine advertising to protect and ex- 
pand its market position. 


SBP 102 BUSINESS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ‘@. 
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Is depreciation 
“anybody’s 


guess: 4 


Depreciation is an im- 
portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through property anal- 
yses and remaining life 
studies, the factor of 
variance in measuring 
depreciation may be 
reduced to a very nar- 
row range. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





























SAFE, SMALL 
EQUIPMENT 
INVESTMENT 
PAYS BIG 

DIVIDENDS 


acchly 
Easy 
Installed 


WHEELER 
SOUND POWERED electric 
TELEPHONES 


There is hardly a plant or office that cannot use 
Wheeler SOUND POWERED Electric Telephones as a 
time- and money-saving ADJUNCT to regular tele- 
phone or intercom services. A few suggestions... 
relieve overloaded switchboord; private, personal, 
direct lines desk to desk, department to department; 
office to yard or plont; office to entry gate; emergency 
standby service if power fails, etc. 

Up to 12 stations on intercom basis. NO BATTERIES. 
No outside power. No maintenance. 

Always ready to use. Highest quality 

developed, built, and guaranteed 
by a division of The Sperry Corpora- 
tion. Write for information. 


INSULATED- 
. 
the WHEELER WIRE CO, INC 
\ N a THe PERRY ( wh 


AURORA 
CONNECTICUT 


1125 EAST STREET 


"2 Oem e.een Be 





the ones that will devote bigger shares 
of their investment to modernization. 
Steel, transportation equipment, food, 
and textiles particularly show strong 
tendencies in this direction. 

In the case of the auto industry, 
the upswing in new plant investment 
from 1953 to 1954-56 corresponds to 
a bump in accumulated depreciation 
funds. Autos’ 1953 depreciation ac- 
count will run up to $476-million; in 
1954 it will soar to $541-million. Fast 
writeoffs for post-Korea mobilization 
will have their effect. 

The fastest drop in plant expansion 
shows up in the transport cquipment 
industry. Aircraft capacity should be 


mostly in place by yearend. And so, 
from 77% for expansion in 1952 and 
55% in 1953, the transport equipment 
industry expects to swing in 1954-56 
to spending 17% of its money for ex 
pansion and 83% for modernization 
of existing facilities. ‘That's an even 
faster slide than the stecl industri 
plans. 

Machinery, however, 
posite trend. From a 
1953, the industry will shift to 52% 
for expansion in 1954-56 and 48% 
for replacement. Petroleum and coal 
products plan to divide their dollars 
just about as they have been, and 
textiles will continue the downtrend in 


hows an op 
50-50 split in 
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Where’s the limit to what you ean do with 
CARBORUNDUM’s “man-made minerals**? 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION SHORT-CUTS are vital in 
today’s race for superiority. CARBORUNDUM engineers, with 
assistance from Bell Aircraft Corporation and the Air Force, 
have come up with a thriller; tapering sheet aluminum aircraft 
skins with wide abrasive belts. Results are amazing... against 


' 

BIG-VOLUME BRAZING gets big help from two different 
forms of “man-made minerals” by CARBORUNDUM. GLOBAR silicon 
carbide heating elements deliver high heat with pin-point accuracy. 
CARBOFRAX silicon carbide refractory brazing fixtures carry the parts 
through this furnace. Replacing a special heat-resistant alloy formerly 
used, CARBOFRAX fixtures cost far less to buy, weigh less, never warp, 
and last 5 times as long. Products of the GLOBAR and Refractories Divisions 


the conventional method, abrasive belt grinding is 
times faster, 10 to 15 times less costly. Wide-belt abr 
grinding, pioneered by CARBORUNDUM, has broad applicat 
throughout industry—represents a tremendous forward st 

in the abrasive art. A development of the Coated Products Division 


PHOTO COURTES 


ce isd Py . es a eee ee 4 : 
STANDING TIMBER or finished furniture—at every stag 
duction “man-made minerals” by CARBORUNDUM serve 
tion...special wheels to resharpen the teeth of the big logging 
—other wheels to sharpen veneer-peeling knives —~druim 
sleeves, belts and waterproof paper for finishing. Here 
industries, only CARBORUNDUM gives you $0 wide a ch 

sive tools. 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


TRADE MARK 


on your problems that “man-made minerals” may solve 


-THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Room 133, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.———— 


Manufacturers of Refractories « Heating Elements + Resistors « Metal Additives « Grinding Wheels » Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones + Abrasive+Grains 


ARBORUF BAR’’ AN 


FRAK’’ ARE RE TERED TRADE MARKS 





FURNITURE 


AUTOMOBILE 


AIRPLANE 


AND TRAIN 


UPHOLSTERY 





VELVETS 





Yfe dln Loom 


SIONEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC 
ONE PARK AVE, * NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
TO DEPT. C 


There is plenty of power 
in a Gerlinger Lift Truck 
. easy, floating 
power to lift cumber- 

some loads into place — 
reserve power in the 
100 HP Ford motor— 
tractive power to oper- 
ate under all load and 
grade conditions. 
“Power Features” are 
built into every Ger- 
linger Lift Truck, from 
4 to 9-ton capacities. 


“Power Features,” 
drop us a card today 
for your copy of 
Brochure G-165 


GERLINGER CARRIER CO. . 
Ls) GON 


G25 
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a“ 


. .. Most urgent in indus- 
tries on the verge of new 
products or processes .. .” 
SPENDING starts on p. 112 


new plant and the uptrend in replace- 
ment. 


lil. Growth Industries 


Whether it’s in new plant or in 
modernization, the capital expenditure 
will be most urgent in industries that 
are on the verge of new products or 
new processes. Manufacturers gave these 
examples of what they expect: 

Automobiles, Gas turbines for cars 
and trucks (BW—Mar.8’52,p90)_ will 
require new plants, new tooling. So 
will new higher-compression engines 
(BW—Jan.26'52,p62), with their de- 
mand for different alloys and better 
machining. 

Aircraft. Jet airliners, of course (BW 
—May24'52,p80). Airlines will also need 
to expand, not merely modernize, their 
fleets in the next few years. 

Chemicals. Hydrogenation of coal to 
extract new chemicals (BW—Mav10'52, 
pl06) may reach the stage where it 
needs large capital investment. Com- 
panies also plan to expand facilities for 
petrochemicals and for detergents. 

Petroleum. Refiners expect to spend 
more money on plant for catalytic re- 
forming, a process of recombining ele- 
ments of crude oil to obtain a greater 
and more useful yield. This develop- 
ment would be stimulated by demand 
for higher-octane fuel for higher-com- 
pression auto engines. 

Coal. More machines for continuous 
coal mining aro needed (BW—Nov.8 
"52,p70). 

Food, Canners will increasingly use 
the high-temperature quick canning 
methods recently developed (BW—Feb. 
2’52,p52). Bakers are talking of con- 
tinuous-bake ovens that have a built-in 
steel conveyor band. With canning and 
baking my up like this, there'll be 
more call for pneumatic conveyors to 
maintain a flow of bulk materials. And 
speedier filling and packaging equip- 
ment (BW—Aug.2’52,p80) will be re- 
uired to keep pace with production. 
Ean makers are going in for tinless con- 
tainers, lined with plastic. 

Electronics. Continual investment 
for new equipment is a must for any 
manufacturer who hopes to keep up 
with developments in television, transis- 
tors, microwave applications, and 
atomic energy power elements. 

Machinery. On the horizon are 
larger forging presses (BW—Oct.4’52, 
p58), large injection molding presses for 
plastics (BW —Jan.3'53,p48), powder 
metallurgy (BW—Mar.28'53,p43), more 


carbide-tipped tools (BW—Nov.3’51, 
p42), more shell molding (BW —Jul.5 
'52,p100). Manufacturers expect wider 
use of presses that use rubber “dies” to 
press light metal into shape (BW —Jan. 
27’51,p77). 

Lumber. There'll b« 
ment jin electronic gluing equipment 
and machinery to make low-cost panels 
from wood waste. 

Railroads. Complete  dieselization 
still has a way to go, and beyond that 
improvement is Centralized Traffic 
Control to speed rail traffic safely (BW 
—Dec.8’51,p74). A potential new prod- 
uct is the gas turbine locomotive that 
may rival the diesel (BW —Jan.10°53, 
pl). 

Iron and Steel. Low-iron taconite 
ores will have to be exploited more 
fully (BW —Oct.4’52,p70 

Textiles. Manufacturers say drastic 
changes in spinning mills are coming in 
about five years, and in looms in about 
10 years. 


bigger invest- 


IV. Planning 


Flexibility is a mark of current plan- 
ning for capital expenditures. Most 
companies still plan more than two 
years ahead, but a decreasing number 
feel they have their plans all set for 
four or five years ahead. ‘This year, 
more than last year, they consider their 
longer-range plans only as preliminary. 
But more companies (81% this year, 
compared with 65% last year) are able 
to report preliminary figures at least 
four years ahead. 
elf Trouble Comes—Manufacturing 
companies report preliminary plans to 
spend an average of $9.3-billion a year 
in 1954-56. Even if a recession cut sales 
a lot, they say they'd spend a minimum 
of $6-billion a year. In contrast, if 
things go the other way, they're ready 
to boost their spending to about $13.8- 
billion. That’s what they feel they 
could usefully invest if the market 
keeps step with technical gains. 

The biggest jumps in maximum po- 
tential spending are in the steel, ma- 
chinery, food, chemical, petroleum, and 
textile industries. ‘There, the latitude 
for modernization is widest, the com- 
panies believe. Automobile, electrical 
machinery, and transport equipment in- 
dustries are at the other end of the 
range. They don’t feel their potential 
maximum in 1954-56 would even equal 
the 1953 level. 


V. Financing 


Today, depreciation funds finance a 
little more than half of new plant and 
equipment in all manufacturing com- 
panies: $6.8-billion out of $12.1 billion. 

About 85% of manufacturing firms 
expect to continue a policy of spending 
ail their depreciation allowances for new 
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... MEANS 


BIGGER MAINTENANCE SAVINGS 


on any hauling job! 


No matter where you operate, you can cash in on the ex- 
perience of the men who “‘roll-em"’ over the mountains out 
of Denver, on into California. Here, the rigs are big, the 
grades are steep—the braking requirements call for 
the best. . 
Brakes! That's because these mighty brakes, built by the in- 


. and that means Bendix-Westinghouse Air 


dustry'’s most experienced manufacturer, deliver the extra 
stopping power and performance that assure the safest, 


surest, most dependable braking control and longest 
service life in the business. And these are factors that mean 
reliable, economical performance on any hauling job. 
That's why no matter what type trucks you operate, you can 
be sure of increased efficiency, plus added savings on 
maintenance and parts replacement costs by specify 

ing the brakes proven for long, low-cost operation—Bendix 

Westinghouse, the world's most tried and trusted air brakes! 


rl 


4 & 
® gay 


THE WORLD'S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


* ELYRIA, OHIO « BERKELEY, CALIF 
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® So says the Purchasing Agent of 
a Rochester, N. Y. manufacturer 
after using MOSINEE Turn-Towl 
egvies 8 months. And he further 
adds: 





PEERLESS 
"6600" 


WELDED 
to assure 


LONG LIFE 


and 


RIGIDITY 


For long run economy 
Peerless "6600" Files meet 
any comporison. Made of 
heovy gouge furniture steel 
with all ports permanently 
fastened together to form 
@ solid construction, they 
are good for many years 
hord usage without torsion. 

S Ask your deoler to ex- 
plain the other Peerless 
advontoges. 


“PEERLESS” —Makers of top 
quality metal office equip- 
ment for nearly 25 yeers. 


PEERLESS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT co. 


Hasbrook Ave Philade 


York Chicage Dalles s Angeles 





“The drying qualities of MOSINEE 
towels are such that one towel will do 
the job where it used to take 2 or 3 
of the towels we formerly used.” 


Write for samples and nearest Distributor's name 


WINE 
Sulolhoke Towels 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1100 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co, 





THE PAST DECADE has been marked by 
innumerable technological advances .. . 
changes in production materials and 
equipment, marketing and distribution 
methods. 

This 28-page booklet is not intended 
as a complete compendium on market- 
ing, but rather as a guide to thinking 

. a guide for checking your com- 
pany’s progress and laying plans for 
the years ahead. Contains basic Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce, 
Federal Reserve Board data needed, as 
well as a work sheet “Planning Guide 
for. Future Sales.” Write for your free 
copy of “HOW TO MARKET YOUR 
OUTPUT...” 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 2710 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 











plant and equipment; another 5% say 
they have been doing this but plan to 
change that policy. Presumably, they 
feel a need to build up working capital 
or to pay off debt. 

The other 10% of manufacturers 
haven’t been spending all their depreci- 
ation and don’t intend to do so. 
¢ Prop under Spending—Depreciation 
reserves appear to support the level of 
capital spending that businessmen say 
they’d do even under recession condi- 
tions. Depreciation funds will average 
$7.5-billion in the 1954-56 period when 
manufacturers say they'd spend a mini- 
mum of $6-billion a year. 
¢ By Industries—Data on depreciation 
funds give an inkling of where future 
capital spending should be strongest. 

In the basic industries—stcel, chemi- 
cals, petroleum, machinery, electrical 
machinery, automobil depreciation 
funds now provide only a smallish part 
of the funds for current investment. It 
runs between one-third and one-half of 
the total. In transport equipment, de- 
preciation is only one-sixth of capital 
spending. 

However, the rate of increase in de- 
preciation funds is also highest in these 
same industries. This follows from the 
great investment in defense facilities 
since Korea, plus the government's 
policy of fast writeoffs on defense fa- 
cilities. So the basic industries in 1954- 
56 will be recovering big chunks of 
capital that was invested earlier. Much 
of it will, of course, be available to re- 
invest. 

Depreciation reserves will pile up 
even faster than the basic industries 
need for financing capital improve- 
ments. For example, steel will reach 
a total of $529-million in depreciation 
by !955, while preliminary plans for 
spending call for only $623-million. 
There’s a similar situation in transport 
equipment, engines, apparel, meat, and 
nonferrous metals. 

Manufacturers of consumer goods, 
on the other hand, already are reinvest 
ing a big share of their depreciation 
funds, and their depreciation allowances 
aren't growing so fast. In textiles, food, 
paper, lumber, rubber, and other indus 
trics nearly two-thirds of capital spend 
ing is already financed out of deprecia 
tion reserves. Growth in these funds 
from now through 1956 will be modest, 
because the industries didn’t benefit 
gicat deal from cither the defense ex- 
pansion or the fast writeoff provisions. 


Making the Survey 


The survey by the McGraw-Hill 
Dept. of Economics is purely a fact- 
gathering project. It makes no attempt 
to tell what ought to be spent, what 
policies should be followed (page 164). 

Of course, not every company in the 
U.S. received a questionnaire. But the 
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Trick by Y eee ALCOA Aluminas can take it! 


Walking through searing flames—such was the test of 
innocence or guilt in the cruel “trial by fire.” Practiced in 
Western Europe during the early Middle Ages, the trials 
were decided by a judge, based upon the theory that onl) 
the innocent would survive without severe injuries. 

When it comes to surviving industry's “trial by fire,” 
there’s nothing quite like ALCOA Aluminas—they can 
take it! In process after process—where the fire is the 
youll find refractories made with ALCOA 
withstand the heat and 


hottest 
Aluminas are the strongest... 
last the longest! 

These commercially pure, highly inert aluminum oxides 
offer unmatched characteristics to makers of high- 
temperature ceramics. Super-duty refractories for fur- 
naces and glass tanks, spark-plug porcelains, special 
cements, heat-exchanger pebbles, laboratory ware, cat- 


alyst-bed supports, and other products sull in the experi- 


mental stage—all perform better, longer, wl 
contain ALCOA Aluminas. And_ perforn 
as the alumina content increases! 

Let us tell you about the exceptional | 
performance record of ALCOA Alumina 
standing thermal, physical, chemical and 
erties may have profitable applications in 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERE 
Division, 700-p Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19 


Alcoa © 
Chemicals 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Farquhar Hydraulic Press at the Weirton 
Stee! Company siraightens stopper rods. it 
has doubled production, required practically 
no maintenance. 


Farquhar Hydraulic Press 
at the Weirton Steel Co. 


“eliminates breakage of rods...increases production 100%” 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W. Va., formerly straightened stop- 
per rods with a steam hammer. The 
operation was slow, and resulted in a 
high percentage of breakage. Seeking 
a better method, Weirton officials 
bought a Farquhar Press to speed 
production. Not only has the press 
increased production 100%, but it 
has eliminated breakage of rods. In 
addition, Weirton reports that in the 
six years this press has been operat- 
ing, “practically no maintenance has 
been necessary.” 


Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 


Just one more example of cost-cut- 
ting Farquhar performance in mod- 
ern production! Farquhar Presses are 


built for the job... assure faster pro- 
duction due to rapid advance and 
return of the ram . . . greater accu- 
racy because of the extra guides on 
the moving platen . . . easy, smooth 
operation with finger-tip controls... 
longer life due to positive control of 
speed and pressure on the die. . . 
long, dependable service with mini- 
mum maintenance cost. 

Farquhar engineers are ready to help 
solve whatever production problem 
you may have. Send for free catalog 
showing Farquhar Built-for-the-Job 
Presses in all sizes and capacities. 
Write to THE OLIVER CORPORATION, 
A. B. Farquhar Division, Hydraulic 
Press Dept., 1501 Duke St., York, 
Pennsylvania. 





companies that cooperated employ 
more than 60% of all workers in the 
industries where capital investment is 
highest: chemicals, petroleum, railroads, 
machinery, automobiles, steel, and utili- 
tics. These industries account for two- 
thirds of all capital spending. Compa- 
nies included in the sample were mostly 
the bigger concerns in these industries. 

In other industries, coverage was less 
comprehensive. Companics were care- 
fully picked to make up a cross-section. 

Over-all, the survey sample includes 
companies employing more than 5-mil- 
lion workers—about 25% of the total 
employment in all industry. 

e Yardsticks—Physical capacity was 

measured by figures supplied by the 
companies in terms of their own yard- 
sticks of output: ingot tons for steel, 
rated horsepower for aircraft engines, 
and so on. 

This year’s capacity figures are di- 
rectly comparable with those published 
in last year’s McGraw-Hill report (BW 
—Feb.2’52,p76). However, the dollar 
figures on capital expenditures have 
been put on the same basis as the 
revised series issued by the Dept. of 
Commerce for 1945-52. To make com- 
parisons with the dollar amount of in- 
vestment in past years, therefore, the 
government series should be used for 
reference. 

The McGraw-Hill study makes no 
allowances for the change in value of 
the dollar. To obtain the physical dif- 
ferences between one year’s spending 
and that of another, therefore, you 
must adjust dollar value 
¢ Who Contributed?—Beside the fig- 
ures obtained directly by the Economics 
Dept., other statistics were compiled by 
various sources. Data for the electric 
utility companies were obtained 
through Electrical World, a McGraw- 
Hill publication; figures on gas utilities 
came from the American Gas Assn. sur- 
vey. Correspondents of BUSINESS WEEK 
interviewed many company executives, 
and other McGraw-Hill magazines 
helped conduct the survey in their own 
particular fields. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this report will 
be available in about three weeks 
to BUSINESS WEEK ibscribers 
upon request without charge. 
Other copies will be billed at the 
following rates: 1 to 10 copies, 20¢ 
each; 11-100 copies, 16¢; 101- 
1,000 copies, 12¢; over 1,000, 
10¢. Address orders for reprints 
to Reader Service Dept., Business 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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PAGE 127 


Peace talk is coming faster and faster from Moscow and Peiping. 

This week Communists are offering a Korean prisoner deal—prac- 
tically on our terms. There are friendly air-safety talks in Berlin, and a new 
bid for German unity discussions. There’s even a covey of American editors 
visiting in Moscow. 

Of course, everything hinges on Peiping’s willingness to go through with 
an acceptable prisoner deal. And while some observers warn of another 
false dawn in Korea, a truce does seem likely now (page 25). 


But don’t forget communism’s long-term strategic aims. In the Far 
East: to neutralize and subvert industrial Japan and agricultural Southeast 
Asia. In Europe: to destroy the NATO alliance, economically as well as 
militarily. 

* 

Suppose a truce does come soon in Korea. The West’s problems then 
will be staggering. 

Peiping will surely demand a United Nations berth. Formosa will 
cause trouble among the allies. Something will have to give in Indo-China. 

Japan, now living off U.S. Korean spending, will be in a serious eco- 
nomic jam. It will insist on trade with China, need heavy U.S. subsidies. 

Not only Japan, but the entire free world faces the risk of an economic 
letdown if the peace is real. 


In Europe, a truce might take some of the starch out of the policy of 
unifying and arming the West. 

It’s possible that our military and economic aid would suffer a bigger 
cut in Congress. And so far, it doesn’t look as if increasing trade will be 
able to substitute for declining aid. 

Washington may have to consider recasting its policy in Europe— 
especially regarding France and West Germany. 


This week Premier Mayer returns to France after his Washington visit. 
Next week Chancellor Adenauer arrives here from Bonn. 

For the U.S., the decisive aspect of both visits is the future of the 
European Defense Community—and especially of German rearmament. 
President Eisenhower sees little hope for a defensible Europe without Ger- 
man troops. 

Adenauer comes with the army treaty nearly ratified. Moreover, he 
can offer sound hope for political stability in West Germany. 


Mayer, however, with treaties unratified, goes home to darkening 
political skies. There are rumblings of discontent among the Peasants, 
Independents, and Gaullists who voted him—and are keeping him—in 
office. 

Mayer will face the music in mid-May, when he presents his fiscal and 
constitutional reform bills. Another government crisis is sure. There may 
even be another premier. 

a 

Mayer’s Washington visit won’t help him much in the National Assem- 
bly. He got few concrete promises—beyond one for limited help in Indo- 
China. 

Mayer said that a settlement (in France’s favor) of the Saar dispute 





The Time They Ran Out of Elephants 


When, in the 1860's, a pocket billiards craze nearly exhausted the 


supply of ivory, a cash award was offered for a substitute material. 
The product selected was celluloid. This discovery started another 
ball rolling... the emergence of plastics as one of today’s major 
industries. 

Although plastics and plastic products are designed for many dif- 
ferent uses, the leading manufacturers have one basic formula in 
common ... the use of Business Week to sell their output. The reason: 
Business Week reaches a highly concentrated audience of Manage- 
ment Men... executives who make or influence buying decisions. 

Year after year, Business Week carries more plastics advertising 
than any other general business or news magazine. These and other 
advertisers whose goods or services are sold to business and industry, 
know — 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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These Plastics Advertisers 


Are Reaching Many of Their Major 


Markets Through Business Week 


American Cyanamid Co 
Anchor Plastics Co 


Celanese Corp. of America 


Plastics Div.) 
Dow Chemical Co 


E. |. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc 


Emhart Manufacturing Co 


Plax Corp 


The Formica Co 


General American Transprorta 


tion Corp. (Plastics Div 
General Electric Co 
Chemical Div 
The B. F. Goodrich Co, 
Chemical Div 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
Chemical Div 


Libbey Owens Ford Glass 
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Monsanto Chem 
Plastics Div 


Naugatuck Chen 
U. S. Rubber ( 
Pittsburgh Coke & 


Prolon Plastics D 
Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic B 
Reichhold Chem 
Rogers Corp 
Rohm & Haas Co 
Standard Plastics ‘ 
Taylor Fiber C« 
Tenn see Product 
Chemical C« 


U. S. Rubber ¢ 
U. S. Royalite T 


Union Carbide & 
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Put Your New Plant in 


# # 


the State that Leads 
in Home Ownership 


ICHIGAN’s leadership in home ownership has just been con- 
firmed by the Bureau of the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce. Said the Bureau: 
Michigan had the highest proportion of owner-occupied 
dwelling units, 67.5 percent of all occupied dwelling 
units... 
In Michigan two of every three householders own their homes. 
This is an important fact for industry. High ownership is one of 
many factors that make Outstate Michigan a good location for your 
new factory. 


Home owners are good citizens, good neighbors, good employees. 


ufacturers. In Outstate Michigan a high percentage of home owners 
are skilled workers. 

Outstate Michigan has the other things industry looks for, too, in- 
cluding favorable location from the market standpoint, an unequalled 
supply of fresh water, and plants ready to produce plenty of ma- 
terials, parts and supplies. 

Consumers Power Company provides dependable electric and 
natural gas service at fair rates in Outstate Michigan. 
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Our industrial development men will be glad to supply 
detailed information on any of the hundreds of cities and 
villages in Outstate Michigan. 


NI-33 


Black area on map shows 


tercitory served by FoR more INFormaTION contact Industrial Development Department 
—aeY | CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY sackson, micnican 
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with Germany is a must before French ratification of EDC. Washington 
wouldn’t buy. For one thing, it doesn’t want to put Adenauer on the spot. 
That might hurt his chances in September’s German elections. 

This French situation is made-to-order for Communist propagandizing. 
The Reds will harp more and more on the Frenchman’s deep-running fear 
of Germany. 

* 

Britons were cheered this week by their government’s annual economic 
survey. It added up to a rosier picture than was expected. 

A White Paper notes that last year London racked up a current balance 
of payments surplus of nearly £300-million (including £121-million in 
defense aid). That compares with a 1951 deficit of nearly £400-million. 

Over-all, the report suggests the beginning of real flexibility in the 
British economy. But the future depends on: 

(1) High-level world trade—and good business in the U.S.; 

(2) Continued low prices for raw materials; 

(3) Holding on to—and expanding—Britain’s share of world markets. 


Australia’s Conservative government is slipping badly. There’s a good 
chance Labor will be back in office before yearend. 

Prime Minister Menzies has lost much of his following—even among 
businessmen. He’s been unlucky enough to have to weather a major reces- 
sion. Also, his denationalization program hasn’t been too popular. 

A back-to-Labor movement might affect plans for sterling convertibility; 
some Labor leaders hint they’ll oppose it. The climate for U.S. investment 
might cloud somewhat. And U.S. imports might be cut further. 

Some observers, on the other hand, doubt any such Labor intentions. 
Nonetheless, the trend Down Under is worth watching. 


Mexico has hiked tariffs on some 50 items. Luxury autos and many 
textile goods are hit hardest. 

“Luxury” cars, says Mexico City, include everything above the low- 
priced category in the U.S. Now Buicks, as well as Ford and Chevvy con- 
vertibles, will be tagged for $235 plus 40% of their valuation. For Cadillacs, 
the bill is really stiff. 

Main impetus for the tariff boost came from the cotton textile industry, 
in sorry shape, and from the auto industry—hard hit by new production 
quotas. Mexican assembly plants are to be held to 30,000 units this year, 
in an effort to reduce dealers’ big inventories. 


The protectionist campaign in the U.S. is rolling while the Adminis- 
tration is studying long-term foreign economic policy. A bill to renew the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was introduced into the House this week, 
which would: 

¢ Make the Tariff Commission’s “peril point” and escape clause recom- 
mendations mandatory on the President (now he can turn them down). 

* Expand the size of the commission from six to seven, guaranteeing 
a Republican majority. 

* Slap sliding tariffs on lead and zinc, quotas on petroleum and 
petroleum products. 

Such a bill could hobble the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program. 
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AGRICULTURE, most neglected industry of Tito’s regime, will get a boost when Yugoslavia’s 10-year investment plan gets going. 


agricultural products (BW —Jun.16’51, 
p173). 

Now Yugoslavia is going through a 
second stage of economic reform. This 
shows up in three fields: 

¢ Industry is being cut loose from 
state financing. In addition, there’s far 
less emphasis on heavy industry, more 
on consumer goods and export products. 

e Agriculture is to be dominated 
by Western-type cooperatives rather 
than Soviet-type collectives. 

¢ More emphasis is going to be 
placed on the traditional Yugoslav pat- 
tern of exports—agricultural products 
and metals. 
¢ Profit Basis—In the industrial field, 
the recent changes have been fairly 
drastic, especially the shift of industrial 
plants to a profit basis. Even after ‘Tito 
dropped total economic planning, most 
plants were still tied to the state budget. 
They were given a quota and tried to 
make it regardless of costs. Deficits were 
made up out of state funds. 

Now all Yugoslav plants, except in 
the munitions industry, have been cut 
loose from the state budget. Instead of 
shooting for a quota, they are now 
shooting for a profit. When they need 
capital, they go to the national bank, 
get it on a commercial basis. 

Over-all targets are still set by the 
government, industry by industry. But 
these targets are advisory, not man- 
datory. Each plant is pretty much on 
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its own in week-to-week operations. It 
buvs its own raw materials at the best 
price it can get, decides what quan- 
tities to produce, fixes its own selling 
prices. 

¢ Workers Share—Under this system 
the workers in cach plant, from the 
manager on down, get a share in profits. 
On the other hand, if the plant runs at 
a loss, everybody can have his salary 
docked up to 20%. ‘Tito has described 
the svstem this way: “Remuneration of 
the worker now depends on the amount 
of net carnings by the enterprise . 
this again depends on the level of pro- 
ductivity, on the quality of product, on 
cconomy in the use of materials, eff 
cient use of the means of production.” 

Management in each plant is in the 
hands of the workers’ council elected 
by all the workers and an exccutive 
committee, which is elected in turn by 
the workers’ council. Theoretically the 
director-general, who heads the execu- 
tive committee, is chosen like other 
committee members by the workers’ 
council. Normally he has been a 
skilled worker himself. But you can be 
sure that the Communist Party sees to 
it that an appropriate candidate is 
sclected. 

Apparently discipline in Yugoslavia’s 
big plants has not suffered under the 
system. Recently the member of a 
workers’ council in a big locomotive 
factory boasted that “our workers are 


worse slave drivers than the capitalist 
would dare to be.” In this plant ever 
body up to the director-general himsel 
punches the time clock 
e The Test—There’s no telling vet h 
this svstem will work out over the longs 
run. It will depend partly on whether 
the government really allows a competi 
tive market for domestic raw material 
and nonmilitary industrial equipment 
Apparently that hasn’t been don 
Still there's no doubt about the pr 
goal—shifting from 
and investment to considerabl 
autonomy and the 
vestment capital out of profit 
¢ Down to Brass Tacks—Meanwhil 
Tito has been taking a realistic 
what Yugoslavia can accomplish in 
dustrial expansion. He has given up tl 
grandiose ambitions of his first Vi 
Year Plan and is concentrating inst 
on what's called th Kev Pre 
Plan.” This involved a total investm 
of about $650-million, to whic! 
World Bank has contributed 
lion in two loans ($ 
tober 1951 and $30-million in | 
The first phase of this Kev P 
Plan included the expansion 
country’s power network, moderni 
tion of seven coal mink 
at the Bor copper mine and ‘Trep 
zinc mine, modernization of plants pr 
ducing cement, salt, soda ash 


plants for plywood pulp 


centralized cor 


umulation 


million 
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RECEPTION at Buckingham Palace gave an added fillip to Tito’s prestige at home. 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS are run by a workers’ council, which passes on production problems, wages, and capital investment. 


Tito Strengthens. His Hand with West 


Ever since Tito severe itions with 
Moscow five years ago, Yugoslavia’s 
stock has been going up with the West 
em world. One eviden of this 1 
lito’s recent trip to I n, which 
produced something akin to an Angl 
Yugoslav alliance. Other proof is the 
military assistance — pact Yugoslavia 
signed—under U.S. and British auspice 
-with Greece and ‘Turk 

As things look now, i other five 
years Yugoslavia may to be r 
garded by the West as economically r 
spectable also. For ‘Tito has finally 
decided to put the Yug economy 
on a profit basis of sort Ihat’s not 
going to produce free ent ise as the 
U.S. knows it. Industry and commerc« 
are still state-owned, and undoubtedh 
will stay that way. But it may produce 
a sort of managerial state capitalism that 
will look like a reasonably good bet to 
the West. 
¢ First Stages—This p started 
back in 1950-51 when Tito turned hi 
back on Stalin’s brand of communism 
and scrapped total economic planning 
At that time he started to decentraliz 
control of industry in favor of local 
workers’ councils. Just as important, 
he halted collectivization of agriculture 
and opened up a free market for most 
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You'll pick up one of these today 


If you could see this from more angles, you’d 
recognize it immediately. We'd like to show you 
more. But we’re trying to prove the point that 
“closeups” can overlook important facts. 


Here’s a fact about Railway Express service that’s 
often overlooked ...lower charges for aggregate 
weights. “Aggregating” by Railway Express helps 
you save. It works like this: Suppose you have 
several packages in a shipment. Each weighs 10 
pounds. All are going to the same receiver. Instead 
of making a separate charge for each package, 
Railway Express adds up (aggregates) the pack- 
age weights. Whether you use rail or air express, 
you save by paying a lower charge for the higher 


weight. (Ask your Railway Expressman for com- 
plete “aggregate-rate”’ details. ) 

Still guessing about the closeup above? If you 
could see it in its true light, you’d see a toothbrush. 
See your shipping problems in their true light 
Compare the methods you now use with the com 
plete service of Railway Express. 


In making your comparisons, check carefully 
for extra costs you may now be paying 
like separate cost for pickup . 
ceipts...for repackaging into 
You’ll get more service for your 
money from swift, safe, sure 
Railway Express. 


Extras 
insurance re- 


smaller units. 


pi AZ 


use the complete shipping service... ne 





No size or weight limit © Pickup and delivery, within prescribed vehicle limits, in all cities 
and principal towns @ Liberal valuation allowance © Receipt at both ends © Ship collect, 


ICENC 


prepaid, paid-in-part, or C.O.D. @ Ship by Air Express for extra speed. 





Sweeps up to 400%, faster than 
costly pushbroom cleaning .. . 
saves money ... saves manpower 


A Parker Floor Sweeper saved $2100 
a year for a food manufacturer—$520 
a year for a lumber yard—75% of all 
sweeping costs for a building material 
manufacturer. You, too, can save. 

Sweeps all type floors, Collects and 
sweeps in one operation, Easy to empty. 
A money-saver for any plant from small 
garage to large factory or warehouse, 
Write, wire, or telephone today. 


Distributorships available 
im some territories 


ARERR 


FLOOR SWEEPER 


PARKER SWEEPER CO. 
84 BECHTLE AVE., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 


many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the ““‘WHY and HOW 
booklet."’ 
@eeeeee#eeeee#* 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





and paper, and railroad re-equipment. 

The big items in the second phase 
include the expansion of iron ore out- 
put by 900,000 tons a year, pig iron by 
260,000 tons, steel ingots by 275,000 
tons, alumina by 60,000 tons, and 
aluminum by 15,000 tons. In addition 
there are projects for phosphate fertil- 
izer and newsprint. 
¢ Farm Picture—On the agricultural 
front, Tito has been moving more 
slowly, at least since the big shift of 
1950-51. True, some of the Soviet- 
type collective farms have been broken 
up; now they probably cover about 20% 
of Yugoslavia’s arable land as against 
27% two vears ago. But Tito is sticking 
to collectivization in the most produc- 
tive farm arcas—the Voivodina (Serbia) 
and the Vardar valley (Macedonia). 
These are the regions where he ex- 
pelled German farmers right after 
World War If and put in their place 
many of his peasant partisan soldiers. 
e¢ 10-Year Plan—Where the Tito gov- 
ernment has fallen down most seriously 
up to now is in neglecting agricultural 
investment. For 1953 the investment 
figure is to be $83-million, or double 
1952. But, given the state of Yugoslav 
agriculture, that’s still a piddling 
amount. Productivity is still wav below 
that in) Western Europe, although 
Yugoslavia has some of the best farm 
land in Europe. Probably 500,000 
Yugoslav peasants are still using simple 
horse-drawn plows (picture, page 131). 
There is only one tractor per 4,000 
acres of arable land. 

Apparently, though, ‘Tito plans to 
remedy this situation by launching a 
10-vear agricultural investment plan in 
1954. ‘Total cost has been set tenta- 
tively at $2.5-billion. Most of the in- 
vestment in farm equipment will go to 
the collectives and cooperatives 
¢ Help from Abroad—You can’t sepa 
rate the internal economic picture in 
Yugoslavia from the aid Tito has been 
gctting—for obvious political and _ stra- 
tegic reasons—from the West. Without 
this aid, the Yugoslavia economy might 
well be on the rocks today. And with- 
out the advice that’s gone with this aid, 
especially from the World Bank, ‘Tito’s 
brand of socialism probably wouldn't 
have so large an clement of competition 
in it as it has now. 

All told, Yugoslavia has received 
$309-million in U.S. grants, not count- 
ing what it got from the United Na- 
tions in postwar relief. In addition, Tito 
has $64-million in grants from Britain 
and France. In fiscal ’53, the Mutual 
Security Administration has a'located 
$98-million for Yugoslavia. With what 
Britain and France have granted, that’s 
enough to cover the country’s foreign 
trade deficit. 

In addition, Yugoslavia has had siz- 
able loans—$55-million from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, $58-million from the 


World Bank and $181-million from 
Western European countri¢ 

¢ Revival of Trade—So far U.S. officials 
are well pleased with the way Yugo- 
slavia has used the outside help. Ap- 
parently ‘Tito’s officials have lived up 
to their commitments, both with the 
World Bank and MSA. What's more, 
Washington is confident that Yugo- 
slavia will be able to pay its own way 
in another couple of vear That's 
largely because the Yugoslavs have been 
realistic enough to gear their economic 
planning to a revival of tr iditional ex- 
ports—agricultural products and metals. 
In a small way, you can see this hap- 
pening already in Yugoslav trade with 
the West. Sales to this country have 
gone up steadily from a 1948 total of 
$5-million to a 1952 total of $34-mil- 
lion, of which 85% has been in non- 
ferrous metals, especially lead and zine. 
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collapse 
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CGuggen- 


Chile’s nitrate industry fa 
unless government exchang 
tions are relaxed, savs Harr 
heim, chairman of Anglo-Lautaro Ni- 
trate Co. If Chile does not see fit to 
relax the regulations, Guggenheim 
thinks the best solution would be for 
the nation to build its own plants. In 
that case, Guggenheim would cooper 
ate with them, would recommend that 
Anglo-Lautaro sell out to Chile's gov- 
ernment-owned development company. 

e 
Europe’s biggest heavy machine tool 
maker, Schiess A. G. of Dusseldorf, 
West Germany, is spending $250,000 
to open a U.S. affiliate. 

* 
U.S. tariffs should be cut, 
upped, foreign aid regarded as tem 
porary. Those are some of the opmions 
of the majority of the 825 men polled 
bv the Council on Forcign Relations 
for its new survey on U.S. trade policy. 

* 
KLM, the Dutch airline 
tourist rates on all European and Mid 
dle East routes this week. KLM mad 
the move because of the su it’s had 
with tourist rates on the Amsterdam- 


New York run. 


imports 


ntroduced 


s 
A group of U.S. investors ha 
a $10-million firm—Israel In) 
—t. promote private U.S. investment 
in Israel. It’s headed by I. E. Gold- 
wasser, former vice-president of Com- 
mercial Factors Corp., New York. 

2 
France is cutting its imports from 
Western Europe and the sterling area 
by 10% for a period of seven months. 
Main reason given: the failure of French 
exports to compete in the world mar- 
ket due to high costs. 


formed 
tors, Inc. 
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portant commercial possibilities. It ap- 
plied for patents in several countries 
four years ago. The patent was sealed in 
Britain last February, is pending in 
the U.S. 

A British manufacturer of fur-like 
fabrics, Alfred Morris Furs, Ltd., 
bought rights to the Cowie patent and 
is preparing to invade world markets 
with coats made out of the nylon pile 
—under trade names like “Furleen” 
and “Neutraleen.” 

Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd., a 
Montreal department store that does 
perhaps the largest retail fur business 
in Canada, is interested. It has re- 
ceived several test shipments of Morris 
furs (picture, page 134). And it is 
working with Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Canada’s principal nylon producer, to 
improve the Cowie fabric. Both CIL 
and Morgan’s feel the job can be done. 

This kind of research isn’t brand 
new. Several other British companies 
have been working on fur-like fabrics 
based on nylon; so are the French. 
There have often been imitation furs 
based on regular wool cloth. Inevitably, 
there have been a few fly-by-night 
schemes—and even outright misrepre- 
sentations. 

In the U.S., du Pont reports that 
it has done some experimental work 
looking toward synthetic fur fibers, but 
says it doesn’t contemplate any new 
developments soon. 


I. The Product 


You’ve got to feel it to describe it. 
But here’s a thumbnail sketch of what 
Cowie has come up with: 

¢ A nylon pile fabric with a light- 
weight, flexible backing. According to 
Canadian arctic testers, it duplicates 
the natural functions of fur: ‘The 
pile flattens in the wind, trapping air 
and insulating, without bulkiness. The 
backing is windproof, and it allows 
body moisture to escape, just as fur 
does. 

e The fabric is fire resistant 
(singes, but won’t flame). It’s washable, 
tough, and mothproof. 

e It lacks the texture of real fur. 
The color is white and _lack-luster, 
whereas real fur has a glossy variation 
of shades. It can be dyed, but so far 
only in solid colors. 

There are all kinds of expert 
opinions as to the fabric’s future. Alfred 
Morris, naturally enough, declares it is 
a worldbeater. Canadian officials in 
the know are restrained, but optimistic. 
Some New York fur and fabric people 
(most of whom had never heard of the 
Cowie development or of Morris) tend 
to pooh-pooh the possibilities. One fur 
buyer at a swank Manhattan store— 
who claims to have seen several du 
Pont experiments—thought the  syn- 
thetic fur project “ridiculous,” said 
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that “no well-dressed woman would 
ever wear the stuff.” 

He may be right. The nylon coat on 
sale in Montreal, despite its $200 price 
tag, isn’t fur by a long shot. 

Nonetheless, experts are sure the 
appearance and “‘teel’’ can be vastly 
improved. And even if the nylon pile 
coats don’t cut into the regular fur 
market, they may make a dent in the 
cloth coat business. Millions of women 
have never known the warmth and 
luxury of real fur, Now there’s a chance 
that a reasonable facsimile can be put 
into the range of their pocketbooks, 
say $100 or so for a simulated beaver 
or mink. 


ll. The Research 


One day in 1947, Canada’s Defense 
Research Board sent Wilbur Cowie, a 
short cheerful chemist, to Churchill, 
on Hudson’s Bay. His job was to find 
out how to keep cyepieces in arctic 
clothing from frosting up. That he 
solved. In the process he became in- 
trigued with the Eskimo caribou fur 
parka, with its hood-lining of wolverine 
fur. After the bulky army-issue wool 
clothing he had been wearing, the cari- 
bou was “just like a bathing suit after 
a straitjacket.”” But of course it would 
be too expensive to mass-produee cari- 
bou for military wear. 

The idea of imitating caribou and 
wolverine fascinated Cowie; he and an 
assistant, Arthur Blouin, went to work. 
Dozens of fur specimens were tested 
for every possible physical factor. The 
pair studied the whole range of plastics 
and fibers; nylon, finally, appeared as 
the best bet. 

From heat transfer experiments with 
his caribou model, Cowie figured he 
needed a 2-in. pile fabric. He had a 
couple of Canadian manufacturers of 
velvet and plush weave long coarse 
nylon filaments, packing as many as 
possible to the square inch in imitation 
of nature. 
¢ Backing Trouble—Cowie had the pile 
coated with a rubber backing, and 
Blouin flew to the north country in 
1948 for testing. The rubber had run 
through into the pile. Blouin walked 
out along a road into 30-below tempera- 
tures, and in 15 minutes felt frozen. If 
he hadn’t been able to flag a truck, he 
would have been in a bad way. 

Cowie realized he'd have to give 
more thought to the backing. Ee won- 
dered why Eskimo women kept scrap- 
ing caribou hides long after all the fat 
had been cleaned off. He found out for 
himself the basic principle of fur: The 
hide must permit vapor—the body's 
steam—to escape, but it mustn’t allow 
air to pass through. 
¢ Acid Test—Cowie called in one of 
Canada’s top arctic experts, Scott Alex- 
ander. A rugged RCAF officer and ex- 
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NYLON COAT, sample on sale in Montreal for $200, may be forerunner of .. . 


Low-Cost ‘Fur’ from a Lab 


en 


WILBUR COWIE, Ottawa 


looks over his nylon pile fabric. 
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When super-submarines seek lost Atlantis... 


National Oil Seals will protect the bearings 


Atomic submarines of giant size— probing the deepest 
oceans — perhaps solving the secret of lost civilizations! 
Machines of such great complexity must have many 
bearings, and those bearings, as today, will depend for 
efficiency on reliable lubricant seals. 


National Oil Seal engineers are constantly developing 
new seals—not only to answer present-day probilems— 
but to match the imagination of tomorrow’s most inge- 
nious designers. Such “years-ahead” research means 
National Oil Seals can give you “years-ahead” perform- 
ance in your products of today. National engineers like 
tough sealing problems. Will you write us about yours? 
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Mountie, Alexander heads the RCAF 
Arctic Survival School, handles some 
2,000 trainees yearly (“If you're alive at 
the end of 11 days, you’ve passed”). 
Alexander pitched into the testing; and 
after a number of harrowing — 
ences, he became a booster of the fabric. 

There were several more flops—even 
after Cowie had changed his backing. 
He won’t say now just what he uses, 
except that it’s light, flexible, and vapor 
permeable. 

On their way home from one en- 
couraging test in the Cambridge Bay 
country in the western Arctic, Blouin 
and Alexander stopped in Edmonton 
briefly. An enterprising reporter got 
wind of their adventures; there was a 
brief flurry of publicity. But the smat- 
tering of news stories started a new 
phase in the development. 


lll. Milady Wants Nylon 


A flood of letters came in from 
women who demanded to know when 
and where they could buy a cheap 
synthetic fur coat. For the first time, 
Cowie began thinking past the mili- 
tary use of his fabric. He decided he 
should protect the government's rights 
(his research belonged to the Crown), 
and Ottawa started a patent search. 

Canadian lawyers turned up a slew of 
patents, 18 in the U.S. alone, including 
a broad-gauged claim filed by du Pont 
in 1941. But close inspection led the 
patent men to believe that no existing 
claim involved the attempt to reproduce 
the functions of natural fur. In 1949 
a Crown corporation that markets in- 
ventions of government scientists filed 
for patents in Canada, the U.S., Britain, 
France, and West Germany. 

Meanwhile, Cowie went ahead with 
more tests. In the winter of 1950, four 
men spent a month in a snow house— 
in below-zero country. ‘The suits were 
checked in every way; the results, ac- 
cording to Ottawa sources, were excel- 
lent. Cowie claims the nylon fabric met 
every test for survival—as well as tests 
for fur. The RCAF ordered 5,000 yd. 
of the fabric, and cach suit costs in the 
neighborhood of $100. 
e¢ U.S. Studies—The U.S. army has 
been experimenting with nylon fabric 
for cold-weather gear, too. The Penta- 
zon won't say much, except that it 
Rrasn’t found a substitute for caribou 
and wolverine vet. But officials say 
they've seen some “good’ prospects— 
including Canadian. 

Meanwhile, word of Cowic’s work 
filtered to Britain and Alfred Morris 
Furs, Ltd. For several years Morris 
had been making an imitation called 
“Furleen.”” In 1950 Morris wrote to 
Ottawa asking for rights outside of 
Canada. They were granted, and Mor- 
ris proceeded to make up some coats. 

Last September the British Patent 


Office accepted the patent. On Feb. 25, 
the patent was “sealed.” Cowie has 
been in Washington and has hopes that 
it will be granted in the U.S., despite 
the wide du Pont patent. His feeling 
is that all previous attempts at synthetic 
fur fabric were striving to match ap- 
pearance. With Cowie’s military preoc- 
cupations, appearance came last. 
e Matter of Looks—According to 
Henry Morgan & Co., which has some 
trial samples of Morris furs, the appear- 
ance is something less than spectacular. 
The coats look like clipped rabbit, but 
aren’t silky. Only one has been sold. 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
is busy working on Cowie’s ideas—and 
some of its own. It won’t say much 
except that it has a small development 
group trying to make the fabric 
smoother, silkier, and longer. This, says 
a CIL spokesman, seems possible. 
Meantime, an outsider acquainted with 
the project told Business weex that 
“excellent work” is being done, and he 
expects before too long to see an “al- 
most perfect” simulation of mouton 
and Alaska seal that will “look right.” 
He thinks that duplicating the delicate 
shadings of mink and beaver isn’t be- 
yond the realm of possibility. 


NAIR. 


The Seventh Pays Off 

Two independent oil companies an 
nounced an important Middle East oil 
strike last week. After six dry holes, 
American Independent Oil Co. (34% 
owned by Phillips Petroleum Co.) and 
Pacific Western Oil Corp. hit a 2,400 
bbl.-a-day well in the neutral zone sand- 
wiched in between Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. While the flow is below Middle 
East averages (about 5,000 bbl.), it may 
be an extension of Kuwait’s Burgan 
Field, the world’s largest and just 20 
mi. north. The stock market thought 
it looked good: Pacific Western went 
from around $30 a share to $46} early 
this week. 
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issues to the Subversive Control Board. 
This would take the affidavits com- 
pletely out of ‘Taft-Hartley. 

The Ohioan also leans to Rep. Win- 
gate Lucas’ “states rights” bill, which 
Sen. Barry Goldwater is sponsoring in 
the Senate. 

Taft has offered, again, the Taft- 
Humphrey bill making concessions to 
construction hiring practices. This got 
through the Senate in the last session, 
but Taft has altered it to give prece- 
dence to state “right to work” laws. So 
now the AFL doesn’t like it any more. 
The CIO never did. 

e Where He Stands—T'aft can count 
on the votes of all Republicans, except 
Ives, to put across his proposals that 
aim to tighten Taft-Hartley strings. 
He may lose his conservative Republi- 
cans—Goldwater, member of the promi- 
nent Arizona department store leslie, 
and William Purtell, once head of the 
Connecticut manufacturers association 
—on loosening amendments. ‘They may 
split with him on such proposals as 
making the injunction against secon 
dary boycotts discretionary, rather than 
mandatory, with the labor board. 

Smith and Dwight Griswold of Ne- 
braska, an Eisenhower man, will go all 
the way with Taft. So, likely, will 
George Aiken of Vermont, although he 
has been known to jump the fence. 
# Eye to Eye—Ives can make a differ- 
ence in the committee when the Demo- 
crats are united, if he should join them 
to make up a 7-6 majority against the 
Republicans. The liberal New Yorker 
does sce eye-to-eye with Taft on a num- 
ber of ‘Taft’s labor-supported amend- 
ments, such as making the secondary 
boycott injunction optional. And Taft 
goes along with Ives on two of his 
amendments that might be called 
tightening. One would overrule the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board policy of 
permitting unions, during a contract 
period, to bargain on any subject not 
covered by the contract or discussed in 
previous negotiations. The other would 
make it illegal for a union to strike 
for recognition if another union has 
petitioned to represent the same em- 
ployees; ‘Taft-Hartley makes it illegal 
if another union already is certified. 

Nevertheless, there is a lot of dis- 
agreement between Taft and Ives. It 
is most apparent on the question of 
handling national emergency disputes. 
Taft wants to give the 80-day injunc- 
tion a “fair trial” in the hands of an 
administration friendly to ‘Taft-Hartley. 
He is against any change now. 

Ives, on the other hand, wants to 
drop the injunction in national emer- 
gency situations. He would substittite 
a 60-day cooling-off period, declared by 
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the President, during which a strike or 
lockout would be illegal. Ives would 
like to get the votes of all seven Dem- 
ocrats and some of the Republicans 
behind it and put it over in committee. 
But Taft has the votes on the Senate 
floor. 


ll. The Democrats’ Position 


Democrats on the committee have 
not done much as yet about ‘Taft-Hart- 
ley, partly because the opposition’s pro- 
gram has not hardened. ‘They don’t 
know just what Taft is serious about 
and they haven't seen anything solid 
from the White House. 

The Democrats tried, in fact, to force 
the Administration’s hand. They asked 
to delay committee hearings until the 
White House makes known its views. 
¢ Dilemma—The key man on_ the 
Democratic side of the committee is 
Paul Douglas of Illinois, a labor expert 
and something of an independent. He 
is expected to crystallize the Democratic 
position, although he is confronted 
with a New Deal fringe that favors 
Taft-Hartley repeal—former chairman 
James Murray of Montana, Herbert 
Lehman of New York, and Matthew 
Neely of West Virginia. 

All the Democrats, except the new. 
comer, former Rep. John Kennedy of 
Massachusetts, are against the labor in- 
junction. 

Even the most conservative Demo- 
crat, Lister Hill of Alabama, will prob- 
ably vote against the Goldwater bills 


q 
on states rights and handling of the 
Communist problem 

Murray, Neely, and Lehman depart 
from the others on the shop. 
They favor it. The others 
along with the Republicans to keep the 
closed shop ban and also with any 
move to keep unions responsible, keep 
them open to all employees, and pro 
tect the rights of individual workers. 


ll. The Administration Stand 


course, t 


4 losed 


would go 


All sides are waiting, of 
hear what the Administration will have 
to say, specifically. Both Labor Secr 
tary Martin Durkin and Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks were 
to testify. Each asked that his appear 
ance be delayed. Now Washington 
wonders whether they will actually tes 
tify at all. 

Week's appearance seems to hingé 
on Durkin, on leave as president of th 
AFL Plumbers & Steamfitters. If Dut 
kin testifies, the word is that Weeks 
will; if Durkin doesn’t, it’s felt that 
Weeks won't cither 
¢ On Hand—Durkin expects to testify, 
but he doesn’t know yet what he will 
say. He will not express his own per 
sonal views, but the views of the Ad 
ministration. That will require som 
study at the White House, probably 
by the Cabinet. And it raises the que 
tion as to what Weeks would say if 
Durkin were to act as official spokes 
man. Certainly they would not be al 
lowed to give conflicting views 


invited 


A New View of Unions 


That's what four social scientists think is needed on 
the grounds that corporations and unions don't operate the 
way they used to. 


For years theories of motives and 
goals in the labor movement have fol- 
lowed one of two tracks. Most of them 
starfed with the Marxist doctrine of 
the class struggle, with unions repre- 
sented as instruments in the fight. Or 
they followed variations of Sam Gom- 
pers’ principle of “more,” the idea that 
the union is in business to win more 
and more protection arid compensa- 
tion for its members’ jobs. They have 
been contrasted as “‘class-conscious- 
ness” and “‘job-consciousness.” 
¢ Losing Ground—Both theories are 
still widely held, though the class- 
conscious idea has lost much ground 
to the job-conscious principle. Now, 
however, Peter Drucker, New York 
University social scientist and General 


Motors consultant, suggests that a new 
theory is needed to explain the role of 
unions in America. 

In the current issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology, Drucker sets forth 
an eclectic theory of the employee so 
ciety. He paints a picture of 
dominated by the big corporation 
staffed by “employee s” all the way up 
the line. He contends that the old 
employer-employee relationship has all 
but disappeared, leaving in its place a 
system where everybody works for som« 
body else, with bosses but without em 
ployers. Everybody in the system has a 
certain function, and this function dé 
fines his power and compensation, The 
result is a hierarchy based on status. 

At the top is management, a group 
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LABOR COMMITTEE chairman, Sen. H. Alexander Smith (center), listens to both sides in Senate caucus room hearing, as .. « 


Its Way on Taft-Hartley 


Senate Feels 


The men in who will 
write whatever new labor law is enacted 
this session have gone to work—with 
hearings in full swing in the Senate’s 
marble-pillared caucus room 

This week and last the lawmakers 
heard general testimony on the ‘Taft 
Hartley act from management and la 
bor organizations. By the time H. 
Alexander Smith’s Senate Labor Com 
mittee drafts the actual language of 
amendments, it will have heard the 
opinions of more than 40 business 
men, heads of umons, professional ex 
perts, and officials of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Both Senate and House hearings will 
wind up around the end of April; 
specific bills will probably be ready for 
floor debate by June | 
e In the Front Seat—Key man of the 
show, of course, is Sen. Robert A. Taft. 
That was true in 1947 when Taft-Hart- 
ley was put through by the last Repub- 
lican Congress, and again in 1949 when 
the Senate passed amendments that 
never got through the House. This 
time, as spokesmen not only for a 
point of view but for President Eisen- 
hower as well, he looms even larger. 

Once hearings are completed, Taft 
and. Eisenhower plan to get together on 
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broad objectives, if not on actual details 
of various amendments, to shape up a 
bill for full Senate debate 

¢ Toughness—The Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, divided 7 to 6 between Repub 
licans and Democrats, deliberates in an 
air of toughening, rather than softening, 
the law. ‘That atmosphere has been 
created during the two months of 
hearings already held on the other side 
of Capitol Hill by the House Labor 
Committee. 

The committec—and likely — the 
House itself—is almost certain to vote, 
for example, a “states rights’’ amend- 
ment giving life to state laws which 
would regulate picketing and_ strikes. 
There is a good chance, too, for a pro- 
vision that would disqualify any union 
which the Subversive Activities Control 
Board finds dominated by Communists 
or Communist-minded leaders. There 
is sentiment for abolishing the union 
shop and maintenance of union mem- 
bership now allowed under ‘Taft-Hart- 
ley. Even if that extreme change is not 
voted through, the fact that the senti- 
ment exists may block any attempt by 
labor to ease the T-H closed shop ban. 
¢ Repeat Performance—T/his same con- 
servativism was evident in 1947, when 
Fred A. Hartley piloted his bill through 


the House. It was up to ‘Taft and other 
Senate Republicans to file down the 
tecth of the Hartley bill and finally 
come up with the ‘Taft-Hartley com- 
promise. 
Just what the Senate 

do this time is not certain, of 
But a rundown of 
opinions that range all the way 
ultraconservative to ultraliberal 
way the committec 
cided by the vote of on 
—if he joins the Democ: 
hold on the Senate to dat 
by Eisenhower's support 
that he stands a good chan 
tering a majority of the Senat 


ttee will 
course, 
members shows 
from 
Which 
lean ill be de 
Republican 
Taft's 
bolstered 
evidence 
of mus- 


1. What Taft Proposes 


Not even ‘Taft is sure this stage, 
of what he wants in a new law. So far 
he has put in five bill taining 16 
changes in the law. But he is not com 
mitted to any of them. H« , in fact, 
already made some shift 

Taft has dropped the idea 
ancing the non-Communist 
quirement by asking employer: 
them, too. Instead, he now leans to 
ward a version of the Rhodes-Gold 
water proposal leaving Communist 
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PROGRESS 18 A 
GREAT NORTHERN HABIT 











For Better Freight Service... 
Great Northern builds better boxcars 


Boxcars built right for the job are 
a big part of Great Northern’s service to 
shippers. 

A substantial percentage of Great 
Northern’s modern boxcars now in serv- 
ice were built in the railway’s own mod 
ern, efficient shops where 1,000 new 
steel units were constructed in 1952, at 
the rate of 20 units per day. Additional 
new boxcars will be constructed by Great 
Northern this year. 

Special high-tensile steel in these cars 
provides greater strength at lower weight 
... and greater safety for shipments. The) 
new cars also include such features as| 
permanent lading tie anchors to prevent 
shifting of loads in transit, and |lumber- 
lined, varnished interiors to protect ship- 
ments from moisture. 


STEEL TOPS MOVE ALONG Great Northern’s St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, shops’ assembly line, with several units under construc- 
tion at once. Completed tops next rendezvous with preassembled 
undersides and frames and are riveted into place. Finishing 
work follows, and another new car is ready for service. 


ARMOR-TOUGH, ALL STEEL SIDES are lowered into place —> 
on underframes, as new boxcars take shape. The welded -steel, 
“lightweight” cars each weigh approximately 41,000 pounds 
and have a rated load capacity of 128,000 pounds. 











HYSTER 


presents... 


two new Lift Trucks 


UC-30 YC-40 


Capacity, 3000 Ibs. Capacity, 4000 Ibs 
(24” load center) (at 24” load center) 
Length, only 744,” Length. only 78%,” 


Streamlined and Functionally De- 
signed for Unequalled Performance 
in Car Loading, Warehouse and 
All Other Close-Quarter Operations 


Hyster now offers, in addition to the 
aew-der 4000-lb, YT-40 Lift 
‘ruck, a mew lift truck in the 4000- 
4000-lb, class—designed specifically for 
close-quarter operation! 

The new Hyster YC-40 is function- 
ally designed to more compact dimen- 
sions, utilizing smaller cushion tires, 
and is recommended for applications 
not requiring pneumatic tires. 

Both the YC-40 and UC-30 incor- 
porate advanced quality and _perfor- 
mance features not found in any other 
life truck today! Be sure to call Hyster 
before you buy amy lift truck! Write for 
Catalog 1241 to: 


HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas $t. 1012-07 Myers $t. 
Portiand 8, Oregon Danville, IMinois 

















Hyster UC-30 
for 3000-|b. close quarter 
work, Cushion tires, 


Hyster YT-40 
for 4000-!b. work requiring 
Prneumatir tires, 


HYSTER COMPANY « FOUR FACTORIES, Portland, Ore; 
Danville, tll.; Peoria, tll.; Nijmegen, The Netherlands 
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which Drucker says never existed be- 
fore anywhere. He points out that 
management holds its jobs not because 
of birth, property, profession, or any 
of the other reasons that have tradi- 
tionally given authority. As he sees 
it, “its position, its power, and its re- 
sponsibilities rest solely on indispen- 
sable function.” In other words, its 
power to make decisions, to determine 
who gets how much, stems from its 
ability to manage. 

¢ Bureaucracy—Drucker says that the 
rise of this management group “brought 
with it another new and basic institu- 
tion—the labor union.”” Unions existed 
of course louwg before anybody could 
point to a large class of employee 
managers, but Drucker holds that they 
really became important as the cor- 
porate bureaucracy based on status 
evolved. 

Drucker thinks that in light of this 
new social setup, the whole attitude of 
unions toward their members’ jobs 
ought to be reexamined. While reject 
ing class-consciousness, he specifically 
questions the validity of job-conscious- 
ness as an explanation of the union's 
function. Legislation, collective — bar- 
gaining, and custom, he maintains, 
have given many workers almost all 
property rights to their jobs short of 
the right to sell them. Some unions 
until the abolition of closed shop by 
‘Taft-Hartley at least—had very rigid 
control over entrance of newcomers to 
the trade. And most unions favor pro 
motion based strictly on seniority. 

All these factors, says Drucker, af- 
fect individual rights to move freely 
through the system. If these rights are 
to be protected, he feels that some kind 
of balance must be struck between 
them and the unions’ desire to protect 
and enhance members’ status. 
¢ How Much?—Drucker thinks that 
the principal function of unions as 
they operate today is to limit or oppose 
management's power to decide who 
gets how much. Since this is a major 
powcr of management, he suggests that 
it mav be the reason why many Ameri- 
can management men prefer dealing 
with AFL to ClO. His reasoning is 
this: CIO unions often fight for a 
basic wage rate for everybody with 
gradual elimination of differentials. On 
the other hand, AFL groups accept the 
idea of graduated pay scales and, there- 
fore, implicitly grant management its 
right to reward as it sees fit, as long 
as more is forthcoming. 

The idea of pay as a reward is an im- 
portant one for Drucker. He suggests 
that to the worker the thing that mat 
ters most is how much more or less 
than his fellows he gets. It’s the work- 
ers’ wives, Drucker asserts, who think 
first in terms of how much it will 
buy. 

Drucker 


concedes that union de- 


mands for “more” and for status and 
recognition are important goals. But 
he feels that the big question is how 
far unions should go in their opposi- 
tion to management's power to cut up 
the pic; should they accept manage- 
ment as the ruler and merely act to 
limit this authority or should they re- 
ject management and present them- 
selves as the alternative? 
e Dissenters—In the same 
three other social scientists sharply cri- 
ticize Drucker’s formulations. James B. 
McKee takes issue with Drucker on 
the grounds that when he makes the 
corporation the dominant social organ, 
he has overlooked the community and 
its role in creating status. 

McKee cites studies of Lorain, Ohio, 

a city of 50,000 dominated economic- 
ally by a big steel mill. He says that 
community status based on race, na- 
tional origin, and religion as well as 
money and education are just as im- 
portant as the company in providing 
social status. Even the union local 
of CIO’s steclworkers—plays a part in 
giving its members a place in the com- 
munity in some 
than it helps them in the plant 
¢ Objectives—Nelson N. Foote attacks 
Drucker as superficial. He finds that 
the Drucker theory doesn’t go fat 
enough into the objectives of unions. 
Foote feels that Drucker dea of a 
corporate status 
doesn’t leave a place for what he calls 
the attempt by unions to turn their 
members’ jobs into careers. He turns 
to Detroit for what he calls “the pro- 
fessionalization of labor.” 
e Salaried Status—At the same time, 
Foote cites demands by the CIO auto 
workers like the guaranteed annual 
wage as being attempts to give workers 
something like the status of salaried 
people. The G.A.W., he says, will 
probably result in a declining emphasis 
on wages and hours. 

The end result, Foote forecasts, is 
that unions and advancing technology 
will, in the long run, combine to give 
workers a much higher degree of status 
because the kind of jobs available and 
the employers’ relation to them will 
give most workers careers 
e Inflation—George H Hildebrand 
takes a look at union power and gains in 
recent years and comes up with some 
different ideas. In the first place, he 
feels that unions themselves had little 
to do with increasing wages and mo- 
bilitv. Income rises, he says, have come 
chiefly from inflation, and unions 
through their job-consciousn have 
often worked to reduce mobility, as 
Drucker pointed out. 

Hildebrand gives unions credit for 
two important function increased 
control of job conditions through col- 
lective bargaining, and gains 
through political pressure. 
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For a dependable 
tank “‘heart’’— 


500 horsepower’s worth 


Ne - “sicker” for fanks of rugged air-cooled 


engine—U. S. Army 


Rumbling over rugged terrain . . . crushing enemy obstacles Ordnance looks to 
... surviving heavy fire—our “G.I.” tanks must have powerful, 
dependable engines to stay “‘alive” in combat. That’s why Lycoming’s 
the Army Ordnance Corps relies on Lycoming to turn out 


oe recision production. 
air-cooled “tickers” for new-type tanks now in production, P P 


Maybe you need a complete engine, or a single precision part. 


Maybe you have “only an idea” in the rough or blueprint 
stage that needs development. Or a metal product 
that needs precise and speedy fabrication. In any case 


look to Lycoming! Lycoming has a long-tested reputation 








for meeting the most exacting and diverse metal-working 
requirements, both industrial and military. Whatever your 
problem—|look to Lycoming! 


Lycoming’s wealth of creative engineering ability, 
its 2' million square feet of floor space, its 6,000-plus puccescesansasecsas css: 


ih 


machine tools stand ready to serve your needs. Lycoming-Spencer Division 


AVCO Manufactuving Corp. 


: 652 Oliver Street 
AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES + PRECISION-AND- Williams t, Po 
port, Pa. 


VOLUME MACHINE PARTS « GRAY-IRON CASTINGS ¢ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


L 


eee e seas eeeeeasessesenead 


Please send me further information on 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and facilitic 


FOR MESEAREH + FOR PRECISION PROOUCTION Neme 


~"LYCOMING ——* 
Address 


LYCOMING-SPENCE® DIVISION VCO WILLIAMSPORT, PA. City Zone State 
4 _————————— 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION \ “ace / STRATFORD, CONN, PPTTTTTTL LTT TTL 
t+ _— 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


HOW DO AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS SAVE? 


Big reductions in the cost of Fire 
insurance result after installing 
GLose Automatic Sprinklers. An- 
nual savings often pay for the sys- 
tem in 4 to 8 years. Thereafter, 
these yearly savings accrue to you. 
A phone call brings full details. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty ali principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


EXPERIENCED 
TRAVELERS 
ENJOY THE 


ismayc 
Hotel 


CLOM 10 PVERYTHING In 


CHICAGO 


OTTO K. EITEL, President 
HAROLD PF. BOCK, General Manager 


MAP 
FILE 


Easiest way to file 
and find maps, 
bive prints, trac- 
ings. Metal cabi- 
net file with lock- 
ing doors. 112 
tilting tubes han- 
dle 60” prints. 
Tubes are indexed 
for quick location, 
/ PATENT No 
1610368 — Other 
Patents Pending 
Write today for 
illustrated folder 
SCOTT-RICE CO 


610 S$ Main, Tulsa 3, Okla 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
both offered of wanted; personnel; financing; 
equipment; etc., may be found in BUSINESS 
WEEK'S own classified advertising section 


clues 
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Total 


Cost of Living 


1947-49 
=100 
60.3 
67.5 
72.4 
74.2 
76.0 
77.6 


91.8 
100.5 
101.6 
100.4 
109.9 


112.4 
112.4 
112.9 
113.0 


> 
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February, 1953 113.4 


189.6 


1935-39 
=100 


100.8 
112.9 
121.1 
124.0 
127.1 
129.8 


153.5 
168.0 
169.9 
167.9 
183.8 


187.9 
188.0 
188.7 
189.0 
189.6 
190.8 
191.1 
190.8 
190.9 
191.1 
190.7 
190.4 


11.5 1046 1166 


C-of-L Index Hits Seven-Month Low 


Revised BLS figure drops half point in month. When 
old-style indicator is ready, rail wages are due for 1¢ drop. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ (re- 
vised) index of living costs tumbled in 
mid-February to the lowest point since 
June, 1952—dropping to 113.4% of 
1947-49 average costs. According to 
BLS, this corresponds to 189.6% of 
1935-39 costs, and links at that figure 
with the bureau’s “interim adjusted” 
index issued in previous vears 
¢ Third Decline—The 113.4 index fig- 
ure represents a half-point drop in a 
month, from BLS’ initial revised index 
of 113.9 for mid-January (BW—Mar. 
7°53,p132). The month’s decline was 
the third in a row, and resulted—as the 
others—principally from a sharp drop 
in food prices, to the lowest level since 
January, 1951. 

BLS reported the “fall in retail food 
prices [now shows] signs of abating.” 
¢ Wage Effects—The latest index fig- 
ures do not directly affect wages under 
escalator contracts—but they indicate a 
wage cut of at least 1¢ an hour for 


more than a million railroad workers as 
soon as BLS resumes issuing its “old” 
index—its original consumers’ price in- 
dex based on 1935-39 buying habits 
and prices. 

BLS dropped the old index, and its 
original basis for measuring living costs, 
at the end of 1952. Problems 
quickly, because wages of some 3.5-mil 
lion industrial workers are ticd to the 
original index. confusion, 
BLS—at the insistence of the White 
House—gave the old index a six-month 
reprieve. Technicalities delayed issuing 
of figures for mid-January and mid- 
February, but they are now due in a 
matter of days. 

Rail contracts call for a 
ment in pay for every point change, up 
or down, in the c-of-] index. The drop 
in the old index since mid-November, 
last adjustment date under rail escalator 
pacts, will be substantially more than a 
point. 
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Everybody wins! The merchant who stock 
these tasty-looking potato chips i fe 
from complaints and return the 


tomer finds them as fresh as they look 





Maker, merchant, and customer are pro 
tected by an invisible, tastele preserva 
tive called TENOX, which was added to 
the fat in which the chit were fried 

TENOX is a food-grade antioxidant 


which retards the oxidation of oils, fat: 





and of foods containing these ingredient 
It is oxidation that causes rancidity, off 


color, off-odor, or brittlene 





foods. To mini: 
spoilage, TENOX i 
used in foods rf 
pretzels and cookies to chewing 
nuts, candy, dog food, ar 
serve the potency of Vitamin A. Lard stay 
fresh up to 14 times as long with TENOX 
added — baked goods up to 5 times as long! 
The development of TENOX is another 


of the useful contributions of EASTMAN 





Chemical research. In making TENOX 


widely available at low cost, EASTMAN t 





demonstrated again its unusual know-! 
in chemical production. This know-how 


at your service, 





astman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales representative for TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, division of FASTMAN KO! 





Photo courtesy of Aviation Week 


Jet Planes...and Modern 
Highway Traffic Need CONCRETE 


The most advanced experimental planes yet devel- 
oped in America are shown above parked on a con- 
crete apron at Edwards Air Force Base in California. 


Only concrete withstands jet plane conditions. 
Other pavement is damaged by spilled hydrocarbon 
fuel, softened by the intense heat (up to 3000° F.) 
and blown away by the terrific force (1200 mph) of 
the blast coming out of the jet engine tailpipes. 


In addition concrete can be designed accurately 
for any wheel load—and keeps its load-carrying ca- 


pacity throughout its long service life. Concrete’s 


light color enables pilots to see better, especially at 

night. Wet or dry, concrete’s gritty, skid-resistant 

texture permits fast, safe stops. Its low crown (slope 

from the center to facilitate drainage) helps the pilot 

keep the plane on a truer course. Concrete’s mod- 

erate first cost, low maintenance cost and long life 
add up to low-annual-cost service. 


For many of these reasons concrete is 
best for modern highways. 
It can take today’s loads. 
Its safety features help re- 
duce accidents. Its low 
annual cost saves money 
for motorists and taxpayers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


ng field work 





LABOR BRIEFS 


Pay demands will be drafted by the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) wage-policy 
committee in Pittsburgh this month; 
they will call for “substantial” increases. 
USW is now talking of a flat 124¢-an- 
hour raise and half-cent increases in the 
cumulative increments between job 
classifications—an average of 16¢. USW 
will file reopening notices May 1. Bar- 
gaining will be limited to wages 
. 

Electrical workers represented by CIO’s 
IUE may go after a 25¢-an-hour in- 
crease from Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. this month. The union’s presi- 
dent, James B. Carey, told the union 
National Westinghouse Conference 
Board in Pittsburgh that nearly that 
much (25¢) is necessary to “give em- 
ployees their full share in increased 
production.” Only wages are subject 
to negotiations. 





e 
Higher pensions—an increase from a 
maximum $117.50 a month including 
social security to $130—are provided 
under revisions in Willys-Overland Mo- 
tors-United Auto Workers (CIO) pen- 
sion terms. The employer's contribu- 
tion, 8¢ an hour per worker, remains 
unchanged. 

. 
Union victory in a representation elec- 
tion (75 to 37) gives the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America (Ind.) 
jurisdiction over 114 production and 
maintenance employees of Brush Beryl- 
lium Co. of Ohio—a key plant in the 
atomic-energy program. 

* 
Ten hospitals will be constructed by 
. A. Jones Construction Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., for John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers Welfare & Retirement 
Fund, at a total cost of around $15- 
million. The hospitals, with a total 
of 1,040 beds, will be in coal mining 
towns in Kentucky, West Virginia, and 


Virginia. 





The Pictures——Cover by Bob 
Isear. Canada Wide—134 (top); 
Wilfred Doucette—134  (bot.) 
Harris & Ewing—29; Bob Isear 

27, 58, 150, 153, 156, 158; Syd 
Karson—54; Keystone—64 (top 
tt.); Herb Kratovil—94; Bob 
Lackenbach, Cal-Pictures—30, 31, 
64; Ermest Lessing, Magnum—130 
(top), 131; Lee Merrill—52; Edith 
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Rubber Co.—41; Wide World— 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Despite the drive for a balanced budget, there may be some easing 
APR. 4, 1953 in your personal tax bill for this year. 
The mood of Congress runs strongly toward some kind of tax relief. 
It may not be able to give much itself, but the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has already begun to reflect the Congressional desire to let up a bit on the 
taxpayer. The bureau’s new regulations and rulings aim toward that end, 
rather than toward collecting the greatest possible revenue. That’s a big 
change in the bureau’s interpretation of its job. 

A BUSINESS WEEK Another change: Now the bureau will review automatically only those 
returns that show an adjusted gross income of $50,000 or more, regardless 
of source. Formerly, the automatic review started at much lower figures. 
(It will audit other returns under a program that it hasn’t disclosed.) 





SERVICE 


Congress may yet pass some favorable tax legislation. Because of 
that possibility, you shouldn’t write off the Reed bill as stone dead. It could 
still become law—and in time to shave your 1953 taxes considerably. 

If passed as it now stands, here’s what it would do: If you’re a married 
man with two children and a taxable income of $25,000 a year, it would 
cut your tax by about $350 for 1953, $700 in 1954. 


Regardless of the fate of the Reed bill, there’s considerable pressure 
for Congress to do some additional legislating to help ease the tax burden. 
So during the year it will make an over-all study of a whole raft of pro- 
posals. Most of them would have the goal of cutting individual taxes. Here's 
a sampling of them and what they would do: 

¢ Extend due dates for filing returns to Apr. 15 to give an extra month 
to prepare returns. 

¢ Drop penalties for late filing of estimated taxes, and for underestimates. 

¢ Set up a small-claims branch of the Tax Court. This would hear claims 
of less than $1,500 in an informal manner. 


¢ If a taxpayer changes his job, or the location of his present job, allow 
him to deduct a loss incurred on the sale of his house. 

¢ Allow legitimate medical expenses as a deduction. Persons over 65 
already get this; all others are allowed only those medical expenses that run 
over 5% of adjusted gross income. 

¢ Permit deduction of annuity and life-insurance premiums up to an 
amount not exceeding 15% of adjusted gross income. 


¢ Raise personal exemptions to $850 for single taxpayers maintaining 
a household, but cut them to $500 for those not maintaining one. Allow one 
$1,200 exemption in all cases when a husband and wife live together. Now 
a husband can’t take an exemption for his wife on a separate return uniess 
she has no income at all. 


* Where two taxpayers share the support of a dependent, allow them to 
share the dependency deduction. 
Don’t expect any of these proposals to become law soon. Chances are 
against their getting through Congress this session. But they do reflect 
a new atmosphere, may result in legislation that will enhance your tax 
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with foolproof EDISON batteries 


Long, trouble-free battery life, withour 
babying, is a matter of record at the eastern 
plant of a large stove manufacturer, Truck- 
operation reports show no failure attributable 
to the Exptson batteries that power them. 


24-hour accidental overcharge — obvi- 
ously contrary to recommended practice did 
not harm one of the batteries. After being 
watered to the proper level, it was in perfect 
condition, ready to go to work. Regular main- 
tenance in this plant is simple consists merely 
of proper watering, charging, occasional cleaning. 


Fast boost-charges provide additional power. 
When temporary increase in plant production 
required maximum truck operations during two 
shifts, boost-charges during lunch hour pro- 


Most Dependable Power— 
Lowest Over-All Cost 
- +» you get both with an EDISON 


vided the extra power needed until more bat- 
teries could be put in service, 


For all ‘round service — foolproof operation, 
dependable power, longer life, lower mainte- 
nance cost, less downtime-—you can’t beat an 
Epison, Made of steel, it out-works, out-lasts 
other types of batteries, You can get the same 
kind of service on your job, by calling your 
Edison field engineer. He'll gladly give you 
complete information, Or send for Bulletins 
S.B. 2039 and S.B, 3808. Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison Incorporated, 


W cs l Orange ; N.J. 


DS 3 Nickel + Iron + Alkaline 
Homas Q. Edison STORAGE BATTERIES 





Gilmer 
“TIMING: BELT DRIVE 


..-source of never-before-possible design advances! 


Because of its unique features, this revo- 
lutionary, slip-proof power transmitting 
medium is now enabling machine de- 
signers to achieve sensational basic engi- 
neering improvements—or to design en- 
tirely new machines—which were either 
impractical or impossible before! One good 
example is the Magna Drill shown here. 

Magna engineers saw in the ‘“Timing”’ 
Belt an opportunity to enclose the spindle 
drive entirely within the 2%4"’-I.D. tube 
forming the horizontal mount for the drill 
head and its 1 hp motor. This simple, basic 
design change gives the Magna Drill un- 
precedented flexibility: full 360° rotation 
of the head both horizontally and verti- 
cally, an adjustable throat that permits 
drilling to the center of a 28” circie, and 
ability to mount on one table up to 4 inde- 
pendently-driven drill heads for simul- 
taneous multiple drilling in more than 
one plane. 

The same unique combination of ‘“Tim- 
ing” Belt features which made possible 





these sales promoting improvements in the 

Magna Drill may point the way to similar 

competition-beating advancements in your 

own products: 

@ Transmits power with nearly 100% 
mechanical efficiency, even when very 
small diameter pulleys are used. 


@ Does not stretch or lengthen with use; 
requires no take-up. 


@ Requires no lubrication. 
@ Maintains precise synchronization. 
@ Can be designed for zero backlash. 


@ Provides speed ratios as high as 15 to 
1 in a single step. 


@ Operates at speeds from inches per 
hour to 15,000 fpm. 


@ Needs no initial tension, so bearing 
loads are lighter. 


@ Capacity: 1/100 to 50 hp in stock 
drives; to 300 hp on order. 
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Ask your NYB&P Distributor for the new Cilmer ‘Timing’ Belt 
Standard Stock Drive Manual, or write direct to ““Timing’’ Belt Divi 
sion, New York Belting & Packing Co., Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
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With the trout season opening in most parts of the country during 
the next few weeks, this is the time to check up on your fishing gear. 

Main job is to test your waders for leaks. Simplest method: Fill them 
with water, watch for seepage. If you find any, mark the area, dry waders 
thoroughly, patch with material found in regular wader repair kits. You 
can get these at any fishing store for about $1.50. 


Check your fly rod for any loose ferrules, and tighten them. It might 
be a good idea, especially if you have a top-flight bamboo rod, to give it a 
coat of varnish. 

Dress your lines with a good floatant. Most prefer a silicote type—it 
is more waterproof than most. 

You can make any of your bedraggled dry flies like new simply by 
steaming them carefully. 

co 

If you’re a beginner this year, plan to lay out about $100 for the bare 
essentials of fishing equipment. You can do well with a glass rod instead 
of bamboo, to begin with. And it might be best for you to get a spinning 
outfit if you don’t want to go in strictly for fly fishing. This is a relatively 
new method of casting in the U.S. Its advantages: no backlash, you can 
cast great distances with light lures. 


For carrying tackle, you might try a Tac-L-Pak. This is a vest with 
pockets for everything from hooks to a camera, even includes a detachable 
nylon creel. Wear a brim-type hat—to keep rain from going down your 


neck, And be sure to get felt, hobnail, or chain bottoms for your waders. 
Wading with rubber only can result in serious falls. 

It would be well for you to get advice from a fishing-supply store—most 
of them willingly offer such help. If you know of none, write to the Angler’s 
Roost, 405 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Note two new medical advances announced this week. First is a hopeful 
polis vaccine, said to be useful against all three types of the polio virus. 
It still needs testing, won’t be ready this summer. But researchers are 
unusually enthusiastic. 

Boston doctors have found an apparent cure for so-called toxemias of 
pregnancy. These are poisonous substances (toxins) in the uterus, which 
cause edema (swelling of the legs), high blood pressure, etc., and bring a 
mortality rate of about 40% among infants delivered from women suffering 
from them. The probable cure: a combination of the antibiotics penicillin 
and terramycin. 

e 

Now that winter’s over, better check your television antenna. Melting 
snow, rust, and wind can weaken the supports, loosen the connections 
between the antenna and the lead-in. 

If the bands holding up the antenna are badly rusted, put on new ones. 
(You can have permanent bands if you make them yourself of stainless- 
steel strips.) Disconnect lead-in wires, wipe off connection points on antenna 
with a damp cloth or fine sandpaper. Burnish lead-in wires to brightness. 
When you reconnect them, coat with a silicone grease to make connections 
watertight. 

Wipe the full length of the lead-in with a damp rag. The coating of 
dust and dirt the line collects cuts down its efficiency. 
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TV Tube Maker puts Production Line in Distributors’ Backyard 


How CBS-Hytron found a new, 
economical way to improve service 
and reduce inventories 


CBS-Hytron...a division of CBS, and 
one of the country’s foremost producers 
of TV picture tubes... faced a twin 
problem. With demand pushing supply, 
how could they step up service to dis- 
tributors and dealers throughout the 


country. And at the same time avoid 
costly warehousing. 


In American Airfreight, they found 
the solution. Today, CBS-Hytron TV 
tubes are shipped by air in record time. 
Deliveries are fast. Distributors no 
longer need carry excessive inventories. 
Stocks are up-to-date. The right tube is 
at the right place at the right time. And 
this extra service costs CBS-Hytron dis- 


tributors and dealers not a penny extra. 


Here's another case where the money 
saving results of airfreight more than 
offset its initial cost. Why not learn 
what this modern method of distribu 
tion can do for you? 

For further information, wire us col 
iect; American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 
Sales Division, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 


TA mencas Leading Airline 





NEW ENGLANDER SINCLAIR WEEKS HAS TO DECIDE: 


Can There Be One Voice for Business? 


Sinclair Weeks (cover) would be a 
happy Secretary of Commerce, a happy 
Republican, and a happy New England 
businessman if it were not for five 
words in President Eisenhower's State 
of the Union message 

In that message, Eisenhower plygged 
for world trade, and for renewal of 
the Reciprocal ‘Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires June 30. But he added 
that Congress should pot ignore the 
“legitimate safeguarding of domestic 
industries.” 

Those are the 
Wecks now. 
eHow Much Comfort?—They were 
put in the speech to comfort business- 
men who fear low tariffs. Weeks has 
always been one of those. 

But the words brought no comfort 
to the man who—as Secretary of Com- 


words that haunt 


150 


merce—must in a few weeks explain to 
Congress and to businessmen just what 
the fine words mean. 

Does “legitimate safeguarding’ mean 
seeing that not a single U.S. business 
is hurt because of competition from 
abroad? That's the traditional stand of 
the protectionist. 

Or does it mean fostering foreign 
trade as a means of strengthening the 
cconomy in general, even if an individ- 
ual business is hurt? This approach 
is getting a growing amount of support 
even from businessmen. 
¢ House Divided—The truth is, U.S. 
business comes to this historic debate 
about foreign trade policy just as 
sharply divided as Congress itself (BW 
—Dec.13'52,p136). 

It’s not an easy choice for Weeks, in 
any case. At 59, he is cast in the role 


of spokesman for all U.S. business. 
Yet all his life, he has thought and 
acted like that very special kind of 
businessman—the New Englander of in- 
herited wealth. 

Boston newspapers for years have 
bristled with his views on trade policy, 
such as this one of 1936: “The absurd- 
ity of inviting ruinous competition 
through reciprocal trade agreement with 
fereign nations is self evice 

But he knows the Detroit Board of 
Commerce is on record against any 
tariffs at all. He knows Hi Ford II 
has made a speech along the same line. 
He may well wonder whether New 
Englander Weeks has come at the 
wrong time to the Cabinet post that is 
supposed to give business a voice in 
the nation’s highest counsel 

On less troublesome matt 


, Wecks 
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“,.. Weeks cut his prede- 
cessor’s spending plan 15% 
—about $154-million . . .” 


is enjoying himself hugely in Wash- 
ington. 

He was first before Congress with 
budget reductions—and won praise 
from the White House for cutting his 
predecessor's spending plan 15%— 
about $154-million. Most of this came 
out of the Maritime Administration 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. 

He reduced personnel in the de- 
partment some 2,300 by not hiring 
replacements. 

He even managed to knock out one 
agency—the little 12-man office of pro- 
gram planning. It meant a saving of 
only $75,000 annually, but it was the 
kind of thing Sinclair Weeks came 
down to Washington to do. He did 
it with flourish. 

If Congress goes along with his plan, 
he’ll reduce the number of Commerce 
Dept. field offices from 40-odd to 30. 

He offered to scl the Federal Barge 
Lines—a $13-million loser over the past 
30 years. He is waiting now for bidders. 
A sale would not only plug an expense, 
but it would get the government out of 
a business. 

He recommended death for the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., and is plug- 
ging for a substitute agency which 
would make loans to small business 
from his own department. 

He rushed to the aid of a product 
sold as a reviver of dead storage bat- 
teries. The Post Office Dept. had found 
the producer guilty of using the mails 
to defraud—based on tests of the prod- 
uct done for the Post Office by Com- 
merce’s Bureau of Standards (BW— 
Jan.10’53,p48). Secretary Weeks and 
Postmaster General Summerfield, under 
pressure from Congress, stepped in— 
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and Summerfield suspended the fraud 
order. The affair has become a sort of 
“businessman vs. the bureaucrat’ in- 
side Commerce. Weeks and his top 
aides lined up instinctively with the 
businessman. 


1. Looking Ahead 


Weeks is doing something rare in 
the Commerce Dept.’s 50-year history. 
He is looking at its great, unwieldy hulk 
to see if it really is serving business as 
it best can. He does this at weekly 
dinner meetings with his key assistants. 
Their answer: They can do a lot better 
job. 

Only one Secretary of Commerce 
maintained a creative approach to his 
job longer than a few months. That 
was Herbert Hoover. He stirred up 
two new activitics when he became 
Secretary in 1921. He set up com- 
modity offices and hired commercial 
attaches to serve abroad, with the idea 
of encouraging foreign trade. And he 
devised a system of direct-help to in- 
dustries by means of government pam- 
phiets. Hoover's ideas so far out- 
stripped appropriations for the depart- 
ment that he even paid the salary of 
his secretary. 
¢ No. 1 Job—The thinking of the new 
Commerce group is still vague. But 
Wecks has decided, that the depart- 
ment’s greatest chance for usefulness 
lies in the area of distribution. He'd 
like to set up a better inventory re- 
porting system between the factory door 
and the consumer’s hands. 

He has his under secretary, Walter 
Williams, thinking about distribution, 
too. Williams would like to turn the 
department’s brand new Office of Dis- 
tribution into a device to push sales 
promotion—to help in the period of 
more intensive selling that both Wecks 
and Williams see ahead as arms pro- 
duction tapers off. 
¢ Radical Approach—For the most 
part, Commerce secretaries have merely 
accepted the department as they re- 
ceived it. Fresh ideas are rare inside 
its cautious, rules-ridden bureaucracy. 

The most important idea _ since 
Hoover’s time came in from the out- 
side. That was to take over gathering 
and publishing the national income 
statistics originally worked out by Simon 
Kuznets for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. These tables show 
the total of all goods and services pro- 
duced, and how the income from them 
is divided among labor, farmers, and 
the owners of industrial property. 
¢ Little Deadwood—The department’s 
50,000 employees stirred uneasily when 
Wecks—a foe weeks after taking office 
—let go with a blast against “deadwood 
and the poison oak.” But this was 
mostly a Sdibier from campaign ora- 
tory. Weeks found little deadwood or 

















Reuland motors 
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FLUID-SHAFT MOTOR 


Provides smooth acceleration 
of heavy loads. More compact 
than separate motor and fluid 
coupling. Perfect alignment! 
Thousands in use on cranes, 
mixers, centrifugals, etc. 














FLUID-SHAFT MOTOREDUCER 


This Fluid - Shaft motor and 
gear reducer combination con- 
verts the motor’s conventional 
high speed into a slow speed, 
smooth starting, compact unit. 
Ideal for car pullers, conveyors, 
dryers, etc. 






















MAGNETIC BRAKE 


The only brake that permits 
the use of TWO output shafts 
per motor. When desired, the 
motor shaft can be extended 
right through! Only 6 major 
parts...no levers or linkage... 
self adjusting... half usual 
length! 

















» Write for new engineering 
folder on these and other 
exclusive Reuland Products... 
industrial units designed to 

fill the needs of the nation's leading 


equipment manufacturers! 


<GE> REULAND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Athombra, Calif. Representatives in al! principe! cities 


FIRST IN QUALITY ... FIRST IN DESION 
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Kiekhaefer uses Cr Oil Seals 


Slim, sleek, compact and powerful, Mercury outboard 
motors, made by the Kiekhaefer Corporation of Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, give true championship perform- 
ance in each horsepower class. They’re thoroughbreds 
in every sense of the word ... dependable offspring of 
“thoroughbred” engineering! 

Many fine points of design and engineering have 
combined to produce the exceptional reputation of 
Mercury outboards. Not the least of these is the con- 
sideration which Kiekhaefer engineers have given to 
the ever-present problem of lubricant retention and 
water exclusion, C/R “Perfect” oil seals have long been 
their choice to deliver dependable service through the 
lifetime of the motor. 

Four specially designed C/R oil seals, with Sirvene 
synthetic rubber sealing members, are used to protect 
Mercury’s ‘‘Full Jeweled Power’’* at these strategic 
points: On the main crankshaft bearings; at the top and 
bottom of the power head; at the bottom of the drive 





@ More automobiles, farm 
and industrial machines 

rely on C/R oil seals than on 
any similar sealing device, 


shaft to protect the drive shaft bearings; and between 
the gear and pump on the propeller shaft. 

This is another example of the leaders looking to the 
leader, for research, engineering and manufacture of 
the highest type. If you have a particularly tough 
lubricant sealing or dirt exclusion problem, put it up 
to Chicago Rawhide engineers. 

C/R, the most widely used oil seals, are stocked in 
over 1,800 sizes covering 16 different types for immedi- 
ate delivery. Our free handbook, ‘Engineering with 
C/R Oil Seals” belongs in your files. Allow us to send 


oe pee *Ball and Roller Bearings throughout. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


1231 Elston Avenye Oil SEAL DIVISION Chicago 22, lilinois 


PERFECT 


Ou Seale 








rate of return on capital equal to the industry 
average. 

Most large firms can obtain additional funds 
in the securities market. But small firms find 
it difficult to increase their capital by selling 
securities, since investors generally prefer 
the stocks or bonds of nationally known and 
seasoned companies. Few small companies, 
therefore, can reduce their tax burdens by 
increasing their invested capital, and few can 
meet their needs for equity capital if their 
rates of profit are no higher than those of the 
leading companies which generally set the 
average profit. 

Small business has been equally at a dis- 
advantage in the matter of accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes. The government 
has encouraged a great expansion of our 
industrial plant, despite the very high rate of 
taxation on corporate earnings, by granting 
certificates of accelerated amortization on new 
plants built to support the defense program. 
These certificates allow business to charge 
off the cost of defense plants at a rapid rate. 
This decreases the earnings that are subject 
to taxes, and so increases the part of the 
earnings that may be retained in the business. 


Growth is Stifled 


But most of these tax concessions have been 
made to large firms especially equipped to 
handle the complex problems of defense pro- 
duction. Of the $12 billion of new facilities 
so far approved for fast amortization, only 
11 per cent are for companies with less than 
500 employees, although the share of such 
companies in the normal civilian business is 
about 30 per cent. In only 2 of 12 industries 
studied by the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration were small firms receiving what was 
estimated to be a fair share of the total tax 
amortization awarded. 

Because they are unable either to retain 
enough earnings after taxes or to step up their 
depreciation allowances, most small firms are 
unable to keep up in the race to expand and 
modernize plant capacity. The Small Defense 
Plants Administrator, in his report to Con- 
gress, emphasized that small companies have 
been unable to do their full part in the de- 
fense program for lack of capital. 

The Council of State Chambers of Com- 


merce recently published an eight-state sur- 





vey showing widespread cutbacks of plans 
for new plants by small and medium-sized 
companies. According to this report, “high 
federal taxes enacted since the beginning of 
the Korean War appear to be placing an effec- 
tive brake on the rate of industrial expansion 
in all the states surveyed and probably in the 
48 states generally .. . It is principally the 
small and medium-sized companies whose 
growth is being stifled.” 


Some Ways to Help 


The first step to relieve small companies 
should be to free them from the excess profits 
tax. The nation as a whole would be far better 
off if the excess profits tax were allowed to 
die as scheduled on June 30, since the tax 
promotes waste as it stifles incentives. It is 
quite possible, however, that the politics of 
tax reduction, as opposed to the economics, 
will prevent the elimination of the tax during 
1953. 

If the tax is extended, provision should be 
made for a much broader exemption to 
smaller corporations, If net income up to 
$100,000 a year, which in these days still 
constitutes small business, were exempted 
from the tax, the loss of revenue to the gov- 
ernment would be about $175 million, This 
relatively small amount could easily be offset 
by an increase in employment and incomes 
if small business is freed from its financial 
strait jacket and allowed to expand. Care- 
ful attention should be given also to the pos- 
sibilities of allowing a higher rate of return 
on the first $1 million of capital (roughly the 
amount it takes to provide 100 jobs) and of 
making special accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances to smaller firms. This is a matter 
so important that we shall return to it in a 
future editorial. 

Relief for small business—relief from a 
financial paralysis that has kept it from play- 
ing its dynamic part as a growth element in 
our economy — would do much to give the lie 
to the notion that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is a “big business” operation, Much more 
important, it would be a long stride toward 
releasing the dynamic energies of many smal! 
businesses and businessmen to forward a 
continuing and expanding prosperity. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 








A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY @ 


ONE OF A SERIES 


FOR REAL HELP 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 


It is ironic that one of the first jobs of the 
Eisenhower administration, so widely, and 
erroneously, tagged as a “big business” ad- 
ministration, must be to go to the relief of 
small business. This is necessary because the 
preceding administration, while continually 
proclaiming its tender regard for small busi- 
ness, actually irnpaired gravely the ability of 
small business to carry on successfully. This 
it did in the necessary haste of devising an 
emergency tax program to finance rearma- 
ment and the Korean War. Now the new 
administration must revise this tax structure 
to give small business a chance to make its 
key contribution to an expanding American 
economy. 


How Taxes Hurt Small Business 


Since the outbreak of the Korean War, 
small business has been handicapped by two 
principal features of the emergency tax 
program: 

1) Many small firms are unable to retain 
enough of their earnings to provide for ex- 
pansion because these earnings are drastically 
limited by the excess profits tax. 

2) Small companies have received a very 
small share of the tax concessions allowed 
by the federal government to encourage con- 
struction of defense facilities. 

A small business that succeeds and hence 
grows is particularly hard hit by the excess 


profits tax. That tax, of course, applies to 
corporations having a net income of more 
than $25,000 per year. It results in taking up 
to 82 cents on every dollar of profit that the 
company earns above what is called an “excess 
profits credit.”” For most small companies the 
credit depends on what was earned in 1946-49. 
This creates an element of gamble and dis- 
crimination in determining the amount of tax 
to be paid. Time has proved that it is impos- 
sible to select a base period for the tax that 
is fair to all companies. A young company 
starting in 1946-49 is peculiarly vulnerable, as 
its earnings in that period were necessarily 
low. Even on modest earnings today, it would 
pay a high excess profits tax. 

It is true that Congress wrote into the ex- 
cess profits tax law provisions to lessen the 
impact of the tax on growing companies. 
However, none of these provisions in prac- 
tice has given much relief to small business. 


‘‘Relief’’ Provisions Give Little Relief 


Small firms rely almost entirely on retained 
earnings to provide funds for improving their 
plants and equipment. They get very little 
help from the provisions (1) that no more 
than 70 per cent of total profits can be taxed 
away, (2) that additional earnings are al- 
lowed on an increase of invested capital or 
(3) that growing companies are allowed a 





Your Packing Problem Could Be 
Gaylords Next Success Story! 


Extra weight to hold... odd shapes to pack ... complicated construction 
and dozens of other unusual requirements . . . seldom stump the experts 
of Gaylord’s Research and Engineering Division. In hundreds of ways 
they have designed corrugated and solid fibre containers to save packing 
time, shipping money and protect products better. 


Gaylord packaging engineers never say “‘can’t’’! For information and 
cooperation, phone your nearest Gaylord office. It’s listed in the 
classified section of your phone book, under Boxes (Gaylord). 


Their unseen quality gives you 


an extra margin of salety 


stone CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS * Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 





YOU CAN LEARN A LOT FROM HIM, SON! 


You can learn a lot about safe driving. Learn how to keep alert for 
the safety of the other fellow. How to signal correctly with lights 
and flashers. Learn about dimming lights and placing flares beside 
disabled vehicles. 

Yes, son, the men who drive America’s big trucks can teach you a 
lot. They’re the world’s safest, most courteous drivers. You have to be 
a real professional to pass their driver’s tests. And you have to keep 
in top physical condition to stay on the job. 

When you're a little older, son, you'll understand how important 
those trucks are to your American way of life. Practically every- 
thing you eat, wear or use comes by truck. American industry is 
vitally dependent upon truck service. Fast, efficient service feeds the 
production lines and then carries the finished product to market via 
the big trucks over highways that reach every community. 

These trucks keep millions on the job, create new jobs and help 
make our standard of living the world’s best. If America’s trucking 
industry didn’t keep things rolling, we'd all be slowed down to a walk. 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 





AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking A jations, Washington 6, D. C. 
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distinguished New England 
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poison oak in the Commerce Dept. 

Most of the Civil Service employees 
will keep on doing thi utine tasks 
assigned to the departm nt by Con- 
gress. 

They register patents, take the cen- 
sus, regulate air lines, hand out public 
roads money and shipping subsidies, 
forecast weather, and—in the National 
Bureau of Standards—maintain — the 
master inch and the master pound by 
which business measures its products. 
Industry sends about 50,000 devices 
a year to be calibrated with the plati- 
num-iridium models stored in the bu- 
reau’s vaults. The bureau supervises 
the work of some 3,000 research scien- 
tists who have comprised one of the 
country’s top scientific teams. NBS 
scientists had a key role in the develop- 
ment of the atom bomb, and have de- 
veloped such items as the proximity 
fuse, the magnetic fluid clutch, and the 
complex electronic computer 


ll. Beacon St. to Washington 


The man who supervises this vast ant 
hill for Eisenhower was born to a dis- 
tinguished New England name—two 
of them, in fact—to a comfortable bank- 
ing fortune, to a tradition of public 
service, to a secure Massachusetts so- 
cial position just barely outside the 
magic circle of Lodges, Saltonstalls, and 
Adamses—and to the brand of Repub- 
licanism he is now in Washington to 
defend. 
¢ No Strings—Weeks has no great busi- 
ness commitment of his own hitched 
to protective tariffs. Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements, the tariff on table 
silverware—made by his Reed & Barton 
Corp.—has been reduced from 65% to 
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An Old Hand at Making 
Better Industrial Fabrics 


For over a century Wellington Sears has special- 
ized in industrial fabrics. That experience is 
evident in the extremely broad range of stand- 
ard and special constructions that have been 
developed from cotton and man-made fibers, by 
themselves and in combination, for almost every 
conceivable industrial need. 

Experience is evident, too, in the manufacture 
of these fabrics. Even in staple constructions 
there is a valuable know-how in every operation 
that means cleaner, more uniform, strictly up- 
to-specification industrial fabrics. 

Partly because of the nature of our business 
and partly because of unusually fine employer- 
employee relations, the workers who produce 
the fabrics we sell probably have the highest av- 
erage number of years on the job of any firm 
in the textile industry. 

In the mills of the West Point Manufacturing 


Company, our parent organization, over a third 
of the employees have been on the job for more 
than ten years—almost two thirds for more than 
five. There are weavers who have been making 
a single standard duck construction for over 
thirty years. 

A very high and a very uniform rate of mill 
operation has given these people uninterrupted 
employment over the years. Their skill and 
craftsmanship are an important part of the char- 
acter of Wellington Sears fabrics—and one that 
pays dividends to our many large and small in- 
dustrias users. 


Wellington Sears has prepared an illustrated 24-page 
booklet filled with valuable facts on fabric development 
and applications which will be of interest to present 
and potential users of industrial fabrics, Write for a 
free copy of “ Modern Textiles For Industry’ to Wellington 
Sears Co., Dept. G-6, 65 Worth Street, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN: ATLANTA + BOSTON 








For These and 
Other Industries 


Rubber 
Automotive 
Fabric Coating 
Plastics 

Canvas Products 
Abrasive 
Chemical 

Food Processing 
Sugar Refining 
Petroleum 
Mining 
Ceramics 

Farm Machinery 
Laundry 


Wellington Sears 
Offers Many Varieties 
of These Fabrics 


Cotton Duck 

Drills, Twills and Sateens 

Automobile Headlining 

Industrial & Laundry 
Sheeting 

Chafer Fabrics 

Filter Fabrics 

Synthetic Fabrics 

Airplane & Balloon Cloth 

Fine Combed Fabrics 

Bonded (Non-Woven) 
Fabrics 





* CHICAGO + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS «+ PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO © ST. LOUIS 








Radiator sections emerg- 
ing from cleaning machine 
after brushing on both sides 
by two assemblies of 12 
Pittsburgh Brushes. 


Pittsburgh Erushes help you 


solve problems like these — 


Cleaning Narrow Spaces —National Radiator Company, Johns- 
town, Pa., cleans 30,000 radiator sections a week! To insure a perfect final 
finish, even the narrowest spaces must be absolutely clean prior to assembly. 
Pittsburgh engineers were presented with the problem of designing a brush 
that would reach these spaces and would fit National’s existing machine. 
Successful? National reports: Pittsburgh Brushes “‘do a better job of cleaning 
and are more economical.” 


Preparing Chills—at Continental Foundry & Machine Co., East 
Chicago, Indiana, chills used to cast iron rolls must be cleaned of the oxydized 
metal remaining from previous usage, as well as dirt and grease accumulated 
in storage. After experimenting with other brushes, Continental settled on 
Pittsburgh Brushes because they “do the job better and stand up longer than 
any others previously used.” 


Improving Original Equipment—The Sommer and Maca Glass 
Machinery Co., Chicago, Illinois, uses Pittsburgh Brushes in the automatic 
washing machines they manufacture. Brushes formerly used simply didn’t 
have the over-all density pattern needed. Pittsburgh engineers studied the 
problem and designed a brush which Sommer and Maca approved “because 
of (its) denser bristle pattern and lower cost.” 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Write for a free copy of our booklet that shows, through actual 
case histories, how Pittsburgh can help cut your brushing costs. 
Address: PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass Company, Brush Div., 
Dept. W-1, 32?1 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Md. 


PITTSBURGH 


Fewer Vriver. 


BRUSHES «+ PAINTS ¢ GLASS e CHEMICALS e¢ PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





“, .. Weeks never let him- 
self be swallowed up in man- 
agement detail .. .” 


16.7%. That hasn’t hurt Reed & Bar- 
ton. Its labor productivity is high, for 
one thing. And only the Danes, among 
the foreign makers of silverware, have 
shown any ability to style their prod- 
uct in a way to catch the eye of U.S. 
brides and housewives. 

¢ Yankee-Bred—Wecks’ protectionism 
is regional—not personal. It was shaped 
by New England’s bitter experience 
with industries that could not meet 
competition—mostly the textile mills 
that closed in the face of lower costs in 
the South. 

Weeks is not one lightly to forego 
old loyalties. Even in personal tastes, 
the past is lively in his mind. Every 
table and chair in his ancestral farm 
home at Lancaster, N. H., has a brass 
plate identifying what particular 
Weeks, or Sinclair, handed it down. 

In Boston, where he makes _ his 
business headquarters, few question his 
standing as a top-flight businessman. 
The tidy fortune he has made from his 
two companies—Reed & Barton and 
United-Carr Fastener Corp., and _ his 
directorships in such companies as Gil- 
lette Co., Pullman Co., Pacific Mills, 
Atlas Plywood Corp., and the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, are there to 
prove it. 

His father, a partner in the staunch 
Boston investment firm of Hornblower 
& Weeks, left his son a comfortable 
legacy. The son compounded _ this 
manyfold when he married his first 
wife, Beatrice Dowse, whose fortune in- 
cluded Reed & Barton and United Fas- 
tener, the nucleus of United-Carr. 
¢ Swing to Politics—While he certainly 
can be credited with directing the 
growth of these companies, Weeks 
never let himself get swallowed up in 
management detail. He set aside a 
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YOU'LL PROFIT FROM THE BEST 


The rough, tough schools of competition and experience are 
great teachers. 

That’s why Rapistan now releases a vast library of fast- 
reading, illustrated data on how other companies have changed 
materials handling problems into profits. Many of them are 
in your own field. 

These field reports are from every corner of the country, 
Each report gives you a tested and successful handling im- 
provement idea that could save you thousands of dollars 
yearly. You'll find many suggestions on how to use your 
present equipment in new ways. 

Our surveys show that of those reports distributed ,75% 
have been kept by management men for future action. At 
least 20% of these reports have inspired immediate improve- 
ments in handling methods. 

Rapistan invites you to share its long cost-cutting experi- 
ence by indicating which of these factual reports will be 
helpful to you. Check the list on this page or just write today 
on your letterhead, 


Rapistan conveying equipment is right for each job... 
single units, lines or engineered systems for specific needs, 
Rapistan equipment is better 3 ways in flexibility, quality 
and exceptional value. 


CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


CONVEYORS © INDUSTRIAL CASTERS © WHEEL-EZY® TRUCKS 


—-----—-, 


0 


OO00000goooogcoo00ngn 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Complete Rapistan Field Reports on how materials 
handling problems similar to yours have been success- 
fully solved ‘by and for leaders in your own field, 
Each report details the problem involved, its solution, 
and results obtained. Below is a partial listing of 
available reports, No charge. No obligation. 


Please check your business classification: 


Manufacturing 


©) Agricultural 


C) Wholesale C] Reteil 


Check reports below which will be of greatest benefil fo yous 


Aircraft Parts 
Auto Supplies 
Beverages 
Building Supplies 
Canneries 
Chemicals 
Cosmetice 

Dairy Products 
Fabricated Metals 
Floor Coverings 
Food Products 
Freight Terminals 
Fruits, Vegetables 
Furniture 

Grain and Feeds 
Grain Milling 
Grocery Store 


There are many other Rapistan Field Reports. {f your business 
is not listed, please indicate your special needs below 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, INC. 
13 Rapistan Building, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Heating Equipment 
Household Appliances 
Laundry Services 
Leather Products 
Machine Parts 
Magazines, Newspapers 
Meat Packing 

Metal Stamping 

Paint Products 

Paper and Publishing 
Pharmaceuticals 
Power Tools 

Sugar Refining 


oo000000000000 


Tobacco Products 
0 Werehousing 

C) Waste Materials 
C) Weed Products 
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This ne 
where he’s going 
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to get business! 


He uses Dodge Reports to keep posted daily on the 
phases of new-construction he needs to know about 
to get the business he wants . . . to tell him exactly 
who's building what and where, and when he should 
take action to get this business. 

More than 900 Dodge field men are constantly combing your mar- 
ket—East of the Rockies—and report daily, what’s coming up, the jobs 
out for bids, who gets the contracts. 

For 63 years Dodge Reports have made it possible for most of 
Construction’s top firms and salesmen to reach the right people at the 
right time to do business. They can do the same for you. Write TODAY 
for your free copy of “Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively.” 


Dept. B536, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. | 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 

















YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR ao ortega 


(rocar CORPORATION fee ,° 1. Quick Coupling. 
4 3 5 Off-on in 60 seconds. 


NILES, OHIO aan No tools 

5 he 2. Non Short Cir- 
Large scale producers of ... aL “hi nggpe, ae 
big weldments on a production an Eg OK, 
basis —die pressed channels 3. Quick Blow-Off. 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy Fr r Wilts fer tees 
presswork, ; : Bulletin 11528 


° RONNINGEN MFG. CO., Vicksburg, Michigan 
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Looking for—or offering business opportunities 9 
Try the “clues” Section of BUSINESS WEEK 





good portion of his time for politics. 

This, too, was a legacy. Weeks’ 
father, the late John Wingate Weeks, 
served in both houses of Congress and 
as Secretary of War under Harding and 
Coolidge. Son Sinclair has tried all his 
life to match the father’s standard. 

In 1936 he tried for the U.S. Senate. 
He was beaten ‘in the primaries by 
young Henry Cabot Lodge. ‘That defeat 
rankled. Weeks has never run for pub- 
lic office since, though in 1944 he was 
appointed to fill out a term for Lodge, 
who went into the Army 

Instead, Weeks chose to work at polli- 
tics from the inside. He soon showed 
party leaders he had a talent even rarer 
than vote-getting. He could raise im- 
portant money. 

He hit the jackpot early in 1952. Be- 
fore the nominee was selected, he came 
in with more than $6-million. That was 
three times as much as the party ever 
had had to start a campaign 

With the money safely in the till, 
Weeks made his personal choice 
known. It was Eisenhower. He even 
called on Sen. Robert A. Taft—a long- 
time friend and many times a guest in 
Weeks’ home—to withdraw from the 
race for the Republican nomination. 

Weeks’ throw-in with Eisenhower 
led to the Cabinet—and to his present 
discomfort. 


Ili. Showdown Ahead 


Even Weeks’ top staff advisers point 
up the split in business thinking about 
trade policy. 

Williams, a former chairman of the 
Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, and Samuel W. Anderson, as 
sistant secretary for International Af- 
fairs, can speak up readily when they 
want to for the “economy as a whole” 
standard. The kind of free trade talk 
being heard from Detroit these days 
does not sound too strange to them. 

But Craig R. Sheaffer, assistant secre- 
tary for Domestic Affair takes as 
naturally to protectionist ideas as 
Wecks himscif—and perhaps will hold 
on to them more rigidly. His fountain 
pens—made in Fort Madison, lowa— 
aren’t hurt by imports, but some pen 
companies are feeling the impact of 
Japanese competition. 
® Test Still to Come—Both Wecks and 
Sheaffer feel that tariff cuts made under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements to 
date have never really been tested. The 
world has been concentrating on arms 
production. Weeks and Sheaffer feel 
that as civilian production abroad rises, 
and imports increase, a good many U.S. 
businessmen now willing to forego tariff 
protection will change their minds. 

Against this view, is the argument of 
the Public Advisory Board for Mutual 
Security (Bell Report)—appointed by 
Truman, but reporting in February to 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO... 

Agency—Compton Adyv., Inc 
ALSYNITE CO. OF AMERICA 

Agency— The Phillips- Ramsey Co. 
ALUMINUM CO. a + aneaniapa 

(CHEMICAL DIV 

Agency —-Ketchum, tac Leod & Grove, Ine 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC 

Agency —Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO 

Agency —Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc 
AMERICAN GAS & ELECTRIC CO 
AMERICAN HOT DIP GALVANIZERS ASSN 

Agency-—-The Albert P. Hill Co., Ine 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO 

Agency-— Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc 
AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 

SANITARY CORP. 

Agency 

\gency--Cunningham & Waish, Inc 
AuqeseAn TRUCKING ASSOCIATION, 


Agency —J. Walter T hompson Co 


ARMCO STEEL CORP 
Agency——N. W. Aver & Son, Ine 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO 
Agency —-Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Ine 
AVCO MFG. CORP. 
(LYCOMING-SPENCER DIV.) 
\gency — Benton & Bowles, Inc 
BABCOCK & WILCOX CO 
\gency—4). S&S. Tyson & Co., Inc 
BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
Agency The Richard A. Foley Ady 
BAY WEST PAPER CO. (Div. OF 
MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO.) 
Agency -Klau-Van Pietersom Dunlap Asso« 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP 
Agency—-MacManus, John & Adams, Inc 


BENDIX Aviareee CORP 
(FRIEZ INSTRUMENT DIV.) 
MacManus, John & Adams, Ine 


eee sakes cp euee AUTOMOTIVE 


Ageney 


A... y--MaeManus, John & Adams, Ine 
BISMARK HOTEL 

Agency —Keincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

Ageney fenton & Bowles, Inc 
BLAW-KNOX CO. 

Ageney—Al Paul Lefton Co , Ine 
BROWN FINTUBE CO 

Agency-Henry T. Bourne Ady 
BUELL ENGINEERING CO 

Ageney— Hicks & Greist, Ine 
BUSINESS WEEK 
CARBORUNDUM CO. 

Agency Comstock & Co, 
CARPENTER STEEL CO 

Agency— Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, Ine 
CARRIER CORP. 

Agency —N, W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 

Agency— Ellington & Co., Ine. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, INC 

Ageney 
CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. CO , 

Agency—Wesley Aves & Assoc., Inc 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST CO 

Agency Kennedy Sinelaire, Ine 
CITY OF LONG BEACH 

Agency—Patch & Curtis Adv., Inc 
CLAPP & POLIAK.... 

Agency--James BR. Flanagan Ady 
CLUES (CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING) 
consen CORP. 

Agency-4'arr Liggett Adyv., Inc 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORP 
Agency---Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Ine 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Ageney-—Ketchum, MaeLeod & Grove, Ine 
CONSUMERS POWER CO. 

Agency Conmonwealith Service $, 
CONTINENTAL CAN CO 

Agency— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os horn, 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP.... 

Agency Cummings & Hopkins 
DARNELL CORP. LTD 

Agency——-Rhea Ady 
DAVISON CHEMICAL CORP 

Agency St. Gieorges & Keves, Ine 
DEARBORN CHEMICAL CO 

Agency The Buchen Co 


a. STEEL PRODUCTS CO 
eney—-Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine 


Ageney 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 65 


Agency, 


. 8 


. 79 


125 


15! 


118 


69 
134 


47 


16 
Ine 


156 
‘it 


92 


143 
99 


93 


Inc 


122 
Im 


14-15 


96 


Agency, Ine 


121 


63 


43 


46 


45 


Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc 


152 


106 


135 


5-4-7 


182 
110 


97 


129 


82-83 


Ine 
105 


52 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO 
Agency—-Horton- Noyes Co 
F. W. DODGE CORP 
Agency—-Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Ine 
DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., INC 
Agency--J. Walter Thompson Co 
DUMORE CO. . 17 
\gency-—Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Assoc., Inc 
E. |. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO 67, 115 
Agency—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC 145 
\gency—Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ine 
EBERHARD FABER PENCIL CO 
\gency—Hicks & Greist, Ine 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
(EDIPHONE Div.) 
Agency —Green- Brodie 


reene. EDISON, INC. 
STORAGE BATTERY DIV.) 
.. ncy—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Ine 


ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO 
Ageney—The Bayless-Kerr Co 
EMERY om crew CORP 
Agency Mathes, Ln 
ERIE te ob co 80 
Agency The Griswold) Eshleman Co 
THE FAFNIR BEARING CO 
\gency— Horton- Noyes Co 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO 124 
\geney--VanSant, Dugdale & C Ine 
GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP 
\uency—Oakleigh I. French & Assoc 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (LAMP DEPT.). 24 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (X-RAY DEPT.) 69 
Agency—Klau- Van Pietersom- Dunlap Asseec,, Inc 
GERLINGER CARRIER CO 420 
\gency—Hal Short & Co., Inc 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO., INC. 142 
Avency—Marschalk & Pratt Co., Inc 

THE B. F. GOODRICH CO ' 
\wency—-The Griswold. Eshleman Co 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO i4t 
\gency-—Campbell-Mithun, Ine 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO 101 
Agency —Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Inc 

HOTELS STATLER CO., INC 6 
Agency— Young & Rubicam, Inc 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE 
Agency—Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


nVATT BeARinss Div 
GE L MOTORS CoRP 
Avene = - P. Brother & Co., Ine 
HYSTER CO. 
Agency— Foote, Cone & Belding 
JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO 
Agency——-Henry A. Loudon Adv., Ine 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO 
Ageney—William J, Williams 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO 
Agency——Mace Adv. Agency, Inc 
KLEMP METAL GRATING CORP 
Agency—Henry M. Hempstead Co. 
LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS, INC . 8 
Agency —Horton-Noves Co 
LINK-BELT CO. 
A\geney— Klau-Van Mietersom- Dunlap Assoc., Ine 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. . 
Agency—Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Ine 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC ‘4 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC 136 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO 


MERCURY MFG. CO | 


\gency—0 Grady- Andersen-Gray, Ine. 


METAL CARBIDES CORP 74 
\geney—Moek & Thomas, Inc 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE CO ... 107 
\uency —Wesley Aves & Assoc., Inc 


mernereiter « OAKLAND AREA 
Ryder & Ingam, Ltd 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO 75 
\egeney—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ince 


MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO .. OF 
Agency--Kircher, Helton & Collett 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO . 3 


\veney- Gardner Ady. Co 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC 108 
\geney Harold ©, Walker 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO 
genes —MeCann-Erickson, Ine 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 19 


Agency—-Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine 


3rd Cover 


Ageney 


2nd Cover 


ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 
Business Week—April 4, 1953 


NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING CO., INC 
Agency—-L, C, Cole Co 

NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO 
Agency. The Cramer-Krasselt Co 

NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO 
Agency -Fletcher D. Richards, Ine 


N. C. DEPT. OF anata & 
DEVELOPME 
Agency onee ce Ine 


OREGON LUMBER CO 
Agency—-lacifie National Adv, Ageney 
PARKER SWEEPER CO., INC 
Agency-—Don Kemper Co,, Ine 
PEERLESS STEEL EQUIPMENT CO 
Agency. BE. Lovekin Corp 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO 
Agency Lambert & Feasley, tr 
PITNEY.- Bowes, INC 
\gency—L MeGivena & ¢ In 
ae A PLATE GLASS CO 
(WIRE BRUSH Div.) 
Agency VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOC 
Agency —Roche, Williams & Clea In 
POTTER & BRUMFIELD 
Ageney— LaGrange & Garrisxon, In 
PREFERRED UTILITIES 
Agency Richard La Fond Adv., Inc 
PYRENE MFG. CO 
Agency—-CGiray & Rogers 
RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Anency——-Fuller & Smith & Ro Im 
RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC 
Agency —Weaslev Aves & Assn Ine 
ALBERT G. REDMOND & ASSOC 
REEVES SOUNDCRAFT CORP 
\yveney Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, In 
REULAND ELECTRIC CO 
Agency —Van der Boom Hunt MeNaughton 
RONNINGEN MFG. CO 
\geney. Wameley U. Heer, Ine 
RUST-0O-LEUM CORP. 
Agency —() Grady-Andersen-Gray, In 
ST. LouIs SOUTHWESTERN R R 
Agency tatz- Hodgson. Neus celine 
SCOTT-RICE CO. 
Agency Louis A 
SHAKEPROOF, INC. 
Agency——-Waldie & rigus, Ine 
THE SHELTON LOOMS 
Agency——Harry Serwer, Inc 
SINCLAIR OIL CORP 
Ageney—Doremus & Co 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC 
Agency—0. 8. Tyson & Co,, Ine, 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO . 
Agency—Chas. Dallas Reach Co., Ine 
STANDARD CONVEYOR CO 
Agency—Klau-Van Vietersom Du mlap A 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO 
Ageney—CGray & Rogers 
STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORP 
Agency—Harold Cahot & Co., Ine 
STRAVON PUBLISHERS 
Agency —lMoberts & Reimers, Ine 
THE TIMKEN-.DETROIT AXLE CO 
Avency MaeManus, John & Adams, Inc 
TOLEDO SCALE CO 
Agency eeson- Reichert, Ine 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO 
Agency-—Young & Mubicam, Ine 
ALBERT TROSTEL PACKINGS LTD 
Agency— The Cramer-Krasselt Co 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Auency— The Caples Co 
U. 8. SAVINGS & LOAN REAGUE.. 
Agency — Christopher, Williams & 
VANADIUM CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Iazard Ady. Co 
VINCO CORP. 
Ageney— Burke Bartlest Co., Tne 
WARNER & SWASEY oe. 
Agency — The Griswold 
THE WAYNE PUMP ra 
Ageney A. BE. Aldridge Asan 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO 
Agency Killington & Co., Ine 
THE WHEELER INSULATED we co 
Agency—-Kadward W. Robothor 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO 
Agency Charles L. Kumrill & ¢ 
YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR CORP 
Agency— Meek & Thoma In 


ZIPPO MFG. CO 
Agency—4ievyer Advy., Ine 


trandenhure 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


c+ === Position y nt 
Systems & Methods Director: Good career oppor- 


tunity for man experienced in utility customer 
accounting Must also have systems and 
methods experience, though not necessarily in 
the utility industry. Age 26 to 45. We area 
hatural gas utility company engaged in pro- 
duction, transmission, and distribution in four 
States We offer a full program of employee 
benefits. Apply by a letter to Southern Union 
Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, Texas, 
Attn: Mra. Singer. 


==—===Selling Opportunities Offered=—= 


Manufacturer's Representatives wanted to rep- 
resent short-run stamping firm (jood com- 
mission potential—exclusive territories now 
open in western half of Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Oklahoma,—San Franciaco,—also large part of 
Michigan, RW-7366, Business Week. 





Salesmen now calling on large industrials and 
utilities wanted by national distributor o 
electrical wire and cable. Commission. SW- 
7426, Business Week. 


ae——== Positions Wanted == 
Aggressive Engineer, (BME-RPI), age 30, with 


five years exp. selling to consumers and OEM 
Wants sales or management position in North- 
eastern States. PW-7439, Business Week, 520 
N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill 
Brasil-American — 35, fluent Portuguese “and 
Spanish, solid mere handising and industrial 
background with top American corporations, 
resident Sao Paulo, presently sales manager for 
Bouth America for well known corporation, de- 
Bires association with manufacturer whose 
products Warrant better program in Brazil with 
ultimate possiotity of local manufacture. 
PW-7344, Business Week 

Executive Secretary—available soon, seeks chal- 
lenging Job, Experience includes 15 years 
chemical, drug field, Resume and peterenees 
on request. PW*7389, Business Wee 


General Manager (3 yrs.) Mfg. 114 million “an- 


material 
Details on 


Excellent #xecutive 
Will relocate, 
Business Wee k. 


nually. Age 27. 
for large cor a ation 
request, PW-7182, 


National Sales Manager, ‘under 40; Head- 
quartered Sa. Calif. desires connection enabling 
him to headquarter Denver or N. W, Pas per- 
formance beasts most successful record ever 
made in R.M, or N.W. selling one of the worlds 
toughest products. Experienced sales, training, 
selling all levels retall, wholesale industrial. 
PW-7425, Business Ww eek, 


Rental Agent, Res mgr, Ist class apt bidgs 
ast 15 yrs, age 60, married, family, looking 
or a good position South, Southwest, Texas, 
Arizona, Calif. Same line of work Need a 
change of climate. Best of references. Very 
capable in my work, can meet and talk to 
people and alwaye make myself well liked, 
Getive in Fraternal work, PW-7408, Business 
ee 


Sales Executive, ‘36, moving to Sorosote, Florida 
about Nov, 1. Want distributorsh!p or lorida, 
activity. Have sound, thorough, highly suc- 
cessful experience, some capital. Would wek 
come challenge. PW-7434. 





m=z Selling Opportunities Wanted === 


Are you getting your full share of business from 
Puerto Rico? lighly dynamic and experi- 
enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential. Airmail particulars to 
P.O. Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (U SA). 


Manufacturers’ Agent in Detroit desires Indus 
trial line, peqauetion or speciality. RA-7184, 
Business Week 





Notice—Chicogo area manufacturers representa- 
tive company needs new line. Technical sales 
background, Excellent record. Write: A. Bene- 
dict, 677 N. Mic higan, Chicago 11 11, Tih 

Need a NE. ~ (Boston) Representative? 

salary plus auto expenses, past 60. References. 
RA-7391, Business Week. 
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Sales or Promotion Problems Abroad? Starry- 
eyed innocents won't do for that foreign job. 
Take a man who's had 15 years in the hurly- 
burly of sales. promotion, public relations, in 
Europe, Middle East, South America Good 
horse-trader—can get things done on your 
terms. HKapid fire idea man—turns ideas into 
solid action. 4 languages, travel anywhere. If 
you're just starting abroad—or if the going’s 
rough, here's your man. RA-7438, Business 
Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Washington representative, active and experi- 
enced in government contacts, market an- 
alysis and economic research, can now accept 
new business. Integrity and ability attested by 
clients’ references. Service Associates, 1319 F. 
Street NW, Washington 4, D. C 


TITS lat meel dade) sn) halt) 
Important Notice—Wanted, a financially respon- 


sible man or woman to supervise a business of 
new type merchandising vendors Drop in a 
coin and take a Steaming Hot Cup of Coffee, 
Delicious Hot Cocoa or Tea, Rich Bouilloa 
Soups, Crackers, Cookies, or Doughnuts, ete, 
All of these items dispensed from same ma- 
chine, thereby eliminating and making obsolete 
several machines where each machine only 
dispenses one product Every cup made indi- 
vidually Installed in business establishments, 
manufacturing plants, offices, et« Earning 
*power unlimited Can be operated in your 
spare time Probable earnings to start from 
$12.00 to $50.00 per day. Three to five times 
more, depending on number of units you are 
capable of handling. $1590.00 to $7950.00 cash 
required, secured by inventory. All locations 
secured for you. If you can follow instructions 
and supervision of a large National Company, 
you should become financially § independent 
within a very short time. Please do not answer 
this advertisement unless you have the re- 
quired amount of cash available and are 
person who can make and give a definite 
cision after you know the facts!! We are in- 
terested only in people who can start immedi- 
ately. Write fully about yourself, include 
phone number to BO-7436, Busine ss Week, 


Wanted for distribution and promotion —a 
product, idea or service, Willing to invest time 
anc capital jn right proposition. P.O. Box 201, 
San Antonio, Texas. aa 
Start 


Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. 
a Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine. You 
can aim at a first year $15,000 profit. L Cc. 
Co., 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, Kansas, 


For Sale 
Thomas Mechanical Collators save 40% to 70% 
in gost, time, and personnel. Speedily, os 
and accurately gather duplicated forms 3 
to 16 page sets. Portable and floor mo Me ‘hee 
all needs, Write for free folder 112, free collat- 
ing analysis sheet, and name of nearest Thomas 
dealer. Thomas ( ‘ollators, Dept. L, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, New York. 


Wire-Rope Blasting Mats. » Write for « for quotations 
on sizes required. Vic ~y 4 Cable Company, P.O. 
Box 23, New York City $ Ie. Be 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 


Free Western Market Data—Learn why you can 
better capture West's multi-billion dollar 
market with branch stents in Metropolitan 
Oakiand Area (MOA). Hundreds of national 
firms now in MOA profit from: central Coast 
location; important savings in shipping time 
and cost; major terminus for rail, truck, sea, 
air carriers; ideal climate; all-season produc- 
tion; skilled labor source; phenomenal, continu- 
ing growth, For free data, write: Alameda 
County News Industries Committee, Suite 101B, 
427-13th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


Tax Exempt Industrial Buildings, up to six million 
square feet, will be erected by us for long term 
lease to ecceptable tenants on a great terminal 
tract 2 miles from retail section of Jersey City. 
Finest. market for skilled and unskilled labor; 
all utilities. Railroad sidings. L Rosen- 
baum & Son, 9 East 46th St., New York. 











Eisenhower—that still lgwer _ tariffs 
would endanger the jobs of not more 
than 90,000 workers—probably more 
like 50,000 (BW—Mar.21'53,p160). 
And these—the argument goes—would 
soon be absorbed by industries expand- 
ing to meet the demands of growing 
world trade. 

e Trial Balloon—The President’s deci- 
sion in the brier pipe case (BW —Feb. 
21’53,p38) probably started this feeling. 
He ruled against raising the tariff on 
Italian imports, though the jobs of 
some 1,600 workers in Brooklyn fac- 
tories were endangered 

It wasn’t too big a blow to a com- 
munity with the job potential of 
Brooklyn. But let the situation be 
transplanted to some small town in 
New England—or Iowa—and the prob- 
lem will be drawn more sharply. 

This goes far to explain the grip 
that protectionism has on Congress— 
the members of which are elected to 
speak for the people of one state, in 
the case of senators, or for a small 
group of counties, in the case of most 
members of the House. One town can 
knock a congressman out of his job— 
and nobody knows that better than a 
congressman. 

So the U.S. economy-as-a-whole is 

shy on spokesmen when it comes to 
passing laws. For the moment at least, 
leadership in working out a broad trade 
policy for the Administration has been 
given by Eisenhower to a commission 
headed by Lewis W. Douglas, former 
ambassador to Great Britain. 
e New Pitch—Wecks has no intention 
of being cast as a special pleader for the 
protectionist segment of American busi- 
ness before cither Congress or the 
Douglas commission. 

He puts it this way: 

He could be called a protectionist, 
certainly. And he has doubts about 
going any further with tariff reductions 
right now. But he has reached a point 
where he would like to do just what the 
President proposed in the State of the 
Union speech—foster world trade with- 
out damaging our own industries. 

He hasn’t reached a point in his 
thinking where he has a plan to do 
both. Later, he may come up with 
modernized version of the 1910 theories 
of William Howard ‘Taft—that tariff 
rates somehow should neutralize differ- 
ences in foreign and U.S. wage rates, 
but still allow competition. 

So he’ll make his own pitch before 
Congress and the Douglas commission. 
He’ll do it as Secretary of Commerce in 
the hope of working out a unified point 
of view for American business; as a 
Republican in the hope of keeping the 
Eisenhower Administration from split- 
ting into warring camps; and as a New 
England businessman who is _ being 
forced to take a fresh look at the com- 
fortable beliefs of a lifetime. 
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How aufomatic pilots get their bearings 


Even when the birds are walking, a 
modern jet fighter can take off and land 
safely. The pilot gets his bearings from 
instruments. Among these precision de- 
vices for determination of altitude, direc- 
tion and distance, none has contributed 
more to all-weather operation of jet air- 
craft than the automatic pilot. 

For the tiny shafts of such ingenious 
instruments, bearings must be compact 
and extremely sensitive. For example, in 
one of the mdst widely used automatic 
pilot systems, there are 22 Fafnir instru- 
ment-type Super-Precision ball bearings 


MORE than top quality in ball bearings 


weighing less than four ounces in all 
and they conform to rigid specifications 
for accuracy and low friction. 

This is a small example of the Fafnir 
“attitude and aptitude” for providing the 
right bearing for the need. It’s a way 
Fafnir has of looking at bearings from the 
designer’s angle. This “you” approach 
to ball bearing application (in which top 
quality is just one of the end results) may 
have an important bearing on your prob 
lem. Fafnir’s experience is over 40 years 
long, and industry wide. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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... it’s what Fafnir has ON THE BALL 


"Vv 


BALL 


THE MOST COMPLETE 


Fatnir Super - Precision 
Ball Bearing for preci- 
sion instruments, man- 
uvfactured especially for 
such duty. Fafnir makes 
instrumen’ beerings in 
metric bore sizes down 
to 4 mm., and in inch 
sizes down to '¢". 


FAFNIR 


BEARINGS 


LINE IN AMERICA 





THE TREND 


Full Steam Ahead 


The dynamic performance of American industry is the 
secret weapon of our free economy. After serving as the 
arsenal of the Allies during World War II, it accom- 
plished the mammoth reconversion to civilian produc- 
tion with a minimum of dislocation. Since the outbreak 
of war in Korea, it has increased its capacity to produce 
guns and butter at the same time. And though it has 
achieved what no totalitarian regime has even attempted, 
industry is not resting on its laurels. 

Future goals are revealed in the sixth annual McGraw- 
Hill survey (page 112) of business’ plans for new plants 
and equipment. If businessmen’s programs materialize, 
it will mean a sizable increase in productive capacity. 

In 1953 industry plans a record expenditure for ma- 
chinery and structures that will increase capacity 7% 
over present levels; by 1956 preliminary spending esti- 
mates indicate another 9° increase. Much of this in- 
vestment will be for replacement and modernization, 
while expansion will concentrate on civilian output rather 
than rearmament. 

The findings of the McGraw-Hill survey are backed up 
in the joint report issued by the Dept. of Commerce and 
the Securities & Exchange Commission, whose _previ- 
ous estimates showed a decrease in spending for 1953. 
The new report (BW—Mar.28’53,p34) announced an 
upward revision that puts expenditures for 1953 at $27- 
billion, a new high for business. 

These reports are encouraging news. Economists, who 
have generally been astounded by the huge increase in 
plant expansion over the past few years, were freely pre- 
dicting a sharp cutback once key defense needs were met. 
Defense spending is still a potent consideration in this 
year’s plans, and depreciation funds from recent rearma- 
ment investment are providing a large part of the where- 
withal for expansion. But even if expenditures turn down- 
ward, industry would have to keep them high enough to 
avoid a rude shock to the economy when, and if, rearma- 
ment is curtailed. 





Promoting Real Income 


Spending for modernized plant and equipment is a 
vital necessity for maintaining a high-level economy. It 
promotes greater production, which results in a better 
standard of living. Industrial expansion can be a signifi- 
cant factor in maintaining personal incomes as we start 
moving from inflation to a more normal economy. It can 
help provide growth in real income, which is the only 
sure way to keep consumer spending high. 

In making plans for continued expansion, businessmen 
are counting heavily on an increase in consumer expendi- 
tures for durable goods. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
latest annual survey (BW—Mar.21’53,p27) of consumer 
buying attitudes—bolstered by actual sales for the first 
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few months of 1953—forecasts an upsurge in purchasing 
that tends to justify big outlays for capital goods. 

This prospect of a larger market poses a problem as 
well as a promise. According to the McGraw-Hill survey, 
management believes total manufacturing sales will in- 
crease some 10% by 1956. Individual firms, however, are 
planning to increase their own sales an average of 13% 
over the same period. 

There’s no doubt that this will mean stiff competition, 
which should further stimulate sales. But when every 
manufacturer confidently expects his share to be much 
bigger than any of his competitors, there is some danger 
of an inventory pile-up of major proportions. 

At present, there is greater fear of a recession, but the 
long range plans of businessmen entail capital goods 
spending in any event. Continuous expansion may not 
prevent a recession or get us out of one, but it will provide 
a firm cushion in times of stress. 

These positive plans for increasing productive capacity 
are good news for our allies, bad news for our enemies. 
They appear all the more remarkable since industry has 
already increased its facilities roughly 45% in the past 
seven years. The fact that industry is still intent on 
going full steam ahead is renewed proof of the dynamic 
nature of our free economy. 


No Spoils System 


President Eisenhower’s executive order freeing a 
limited number of top-level government jobs from civil 
service protection does not represent a return to the 
“spoils system.” On the contrary, it is intended to remedy 
a flagrant abuse, perpetrated by the Truman Administra- 
tion. It permitted officials with essentially political jobs 
to take refuge in the civil service. 

A reasonable amount of job security—with immunity 
from political change—is essential in the civil service to 
insure the efficient functioning of government. But ef- 
ficiency is impossible when incoming cabinet members 
are saddled with holdover assistants who are basically 
antagonistic to a new point of view. In blanketing under 
civil service the men who served them best, ‘Truman and 
his predecessor were providing rewards for political serv- 
ice. They were thus revert‘ng, in effect, to a spoils sys- 
tem that violated the spirit and purpose of the law. 

The Eisenhower order restores to Cabinet members the 
right to choose their top assistants without recourse to 
the civil service. It is only common sense that this be 
made an ironclad rule, for (1) no administration should 
be dependent on the policy staff of its predecessor; and, 
(2) no policy makers should expect job security of the 
sort that is provided typists, postmen, and clerks. 
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SHAKEPROOF’ THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
# Cave time... Cave tools ... Give youa tighter, stronger fastening! 


(L4Lz 


The shank slot does it! ~ ) Type 1 is designed for the 


harder metals i Type 23 with a wider slot works well in die 


x 


castings. ONS Type 25 with a spaced thread is ideal for plastics, 


“Fasten ng Headgua eles" 


DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 
St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois * Offices in principal cities Mt 









* 


In Canada: Canada Illinois Tools Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


America's Great Resources Plus A Free Economy Made This Business Possible! 


+++ PRODUCT ANALYSIS SERVICE 
Shakeproof fastening specialists, experienced with 
the requirements of nearly every mass-assembly 
industry, are at your service to help your staff 
develop improved, lower cost fastening methods “ 
HAVE YOUR PRODUCT “FASTENING ANALYZED” ‘ 
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